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/Ghatis signs 


(more oil 


agreements 
By Our Own Correspondent 


eS +S RCORAM Dec, “Sf, 4 


** 


‘ GHANA: to-day signed offshore 


oil prospecting agreements with 
Israeli and American companies. 


They are the Israeli National Oil | 


Company—believed to be its first 
foreign offshore concession—and 
Texaco and Mobil. — 

Texaco Ghana Petroleum re- 
ceived the largest concession with 
five areas off central Ghana where 
the continental shelf is widest. 
The Israeli company covers four 
areas opposite the Keta Basin in 
eastern Ghana, where Rumanian 
surveyors found natural gas in 
non-commercial quantities. Mebil 
Exploration Ghana received two 
areas off the country’s western 
region, 

Six out of the eight would-be 
concessionaires had by  to-day’s 
deadline signed contracts with the 
Ghana Government, the exceptions 
being Esso and Gulf. | The areas 
given to these two originally 
would be redistributed, : 
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Ghana's eu 
Offshore Oil a \ 
1 @ HANA hopes: to sign oll prospecting, . 
\ a@feements with a number of Western 
bil companies on Dec. 16, Mr. A. Ameg; 
ashie, Commissioner for Mines and Minera 
}Resources, said in an interview with th 
Financial Times. 

The licences, whose terms have now been 
approved by the Ghanaian Government, 
concern 20 blocks covering Ghana’s contin- 
ental shelf and 13 on the immediate shore- 
line. They range from 250 to 600 square 
miles in area. Eight companies have been 
discussing the terms of a possible agreement, 
which would be the same for all, for the 
past few. months. 

It is understood that the application by 

British Petroleum arrived too late for con- 
sideration, while Shell and Bomin, the West 
German concern, subsequently withdrew. 
The eight companies which will receive an 
invitation to sign are Texaco, ESSO, Mobil, 
Gulf, Simmonds Royalty Corporation, 
Frontier Ghana (Union Carbide), the 
National Israel Oil Company and Jack 
Grynberg Associates. | 

The offer to Western oil companies came 
after a Rumanian team, ! which had pro- 
spected for several years at Anloga and 
other suspected oil sites in the Volta Region, 
left Ghana. 
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® The NLC has amended Section 5 of 
Ghana’s Territorial Waters and Continental 
Shelf Act of 1963, giving a new definition 
of “continental shelf” to include tl 

bed and subsoil of the submarine areas to 
a depth of 100 fathoms, contiguous to the 
coast and seaward of the area of land 
between the territorial waters of the Repub- 
lic. The “ shelf ” now covers also such fur- 
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ther parts lying beyond the said depth of 
the 100 fathoms of the sea-bed and subsoll 
of the submarine area whose natural 
























resources are capable of exploitation, and 
all the natural resources of all the area 
specified in this definition. 

The Minerals Act of 1962 has also 
been amended. A decree Says the govern- 
ment shall have the right of pre-emption 
of all minerals, raised, or won, in Ghana 
or from lands covered by territorial waters 
and the Continental Shelf by all holders of 
licences granted under the Act, and of pro- 
ducts derived from refining or treatment of 
these minerals. It empowers the Com- 
missioner for Land and Mineral Resources 
to make regulations prescribing the form 
and terms of licences granted under the Act. 


@ Enterprises which have become divisions 
of the Ghana Industrial Holding Corpora- 
tion will not be subsidised by the Govern- 
ment if they do not make any profit, Brig. 
A. A. Afrifa, Commissioner for Finance. 
warned when speaking at a dinner held in 
connection with this year’s presentation of a 
cheque for 490.000 cedis by Lever 
Brothers (Ghana) to the government as ils 
share of the company’s dividend, 






















® Ghana's Government has granted the 
Glass Manufacturing Factory at Aboso 
(Western Region) 140.000 new cedis for 
urgent repairs on the factory’s turnaces 
which are in “ bad condition Ff 















. Exploratiom 
Agreements 


n Acera,-Ghana signed agr- 
“-\ ements for off-shore oil pro- 
‘specting with six American 
companies. | 
They are J. J. Simmons 
Junior and Associates ; Signal 
Exploration and Development 
Company; Occidental Ghana 
Incorporated ; Amoco Ghana 
Exploration Company; Jack | 
Grynberg and Associates ; and 
_ Standard Oil of California. 
Simmons obtained rights 
to three blocks of Ghana’s 
_ continental shelf, while Gry- | 
 mberg got four blocks, 






Under the agreement, the 


a are to pay $ 7,000 | 
Sd (Cont, on Page 5) J\ 
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GHANA: OIL SEARCH 


Seven Firms to Prospect 


a pat more oil prospecting firms have 
signed agreements with the Ghana Gov- 
ernment. They are Texaco Ghana 
Petroleum, Mobil Exploration Ghana Inc., 


and the Israel National Co. This brought 
to seven the number of oil prospecting com- 
panies who have signed agreements for the 
exploitation of oil in Ghana. 

One of the two firms which signed agree: 
ments on Dec. 19 (see Commercial News in 
last week's West Africa), J. J. Simons, jr. 
and Associates signed on behalf of thice 
companies, not on its own account. These 
were Signal Exploration and Development, 
Occidental Ghana Inc. —“ Ghana Explora- 
tion Co, 

The companies now to start exploring 
Ghana’s land and offshore areas in search 
of oil include new subsidiaries of well- 
known firms. Amoco Ghana Exploration 
Co. is a subsidiary of American Inter- 
national Oil Co., whose other subsidiaries 
are also. called Amoco—-Amoco (UK) 
Exploration Co., for example. American 
International Oil is itself a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
with oflices in New York and share capital 
of $10m., it (American International Oil) 
conducts exploration, production, manufac- 
turing, marketing and transport operations 
for oil all over the world except in the 
USA and Canada: it has. alone or in part- 
nership, concessions and rights in the Per- 
sian Gulf, in Mozambique and in Egypt. 
Standard Oil of Indiana is distinct from the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, whose head 


Koflices are in San Francisco, and whose 
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authorised capital is $625m. One of’ this 
firm’s many subsidiaries is Jack Dryberg 
and Associates, now one of the concession- 
aires in Ghana (other subsidiaries operate 
in the USA, Canada, Mexico, the Middle 
East and some other places). 

Texaco Inc., parent firm of Texaco Ghana 

Petroleum, is another leading US firm, with 
$1.875m. authorised capital and many sub- 
sidiaries, including the Caltex group, jointly 
owned by Texaco and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. The subsidiaries carry on explora- 
tion, production and refining in several 
countries, and Texaco Africa Ltd. is a 
marketing subsidiary in West Africa. 
’ The long-established $1.125m. Mobil Oil 
Corporation, based in New York and now 
to operate in Ghana through a new subsi- 
diary, already has a concession in Nigeria 
(not yet leading to production) through 
another subsidiary, and, through Mobil 
Exploration Equatorial Africa, has deen 
prospecting off the coast of West Cameroon, 
It has a share in the oil refinery in Ivory 
Coast, where it has a subsidiary, Mobil Oil 
de VAfrique Occidentale: Mobil Oil 
Nigeria, Mobil Oil Ghana and Mobil Oil 
Sierra Leone are other subsidiaries, all trad- 
ing companies. 

Occidental Petroleum Corp., swith head 
offices at Los Angeles, has so far operated 
mainly in the USA, but now has a subsi- 
diary, with a concession in Ghana. So 
also has Signal Oil & Gas Co., a group 
based in Los Angeles. whose existing subsi- 
diaries operate ‘in Latin America age ihe 
Middle East. 
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iViore Ghanaian Cement 
Ghana’s second cement clinker plant, 
uilt in Takoradi with Polish assistance at 
1 cost of 34m. cedis, has been opened. 
encral Ankrah who performed — the 
eremony, said operation of a cement plant 
based on imported clinker was only an 
interim arrangement, and the Government 
intended to build a completely integrated 
cement factory dependent only on_ local 
sources for its basic raw materials: 


;Measures had therefore been taken to 


further plans for the exploitation of lime- 
stone deposits at Nauli, near Half-Assini 
in the extreme south-west. 


The Takoradi factory has a capacity of 
500.000 tons p.a. Built by the Polish firm 
of Cekop (which also constructed the sugar 
factory at Asutsuare), it is one of two 
factories (both using imported clinker) run 
by Ghana Cement Works—a joint enter- 
prise founded last year, with the Govern- 
ment holding 75 per cent. of shares and 
Norcement, a consortium of three 
Norwegian companies, the rest. Previously 
its other factory at Tema had been run by 
the Cement Products Corporation, a state : 
enterprise which continued until it was - 
Leia by the new joint enterprise. _ 








hana exolains, 
Laks takeover 





ng 


OWN ‘CORRESPONDENT 
ACCRA—In- a statement issued by the re ae 
takeover of the Ashanti _gold- 


§ Government this week, the 


fields by Lonrho in no way 


against Rhodesia. 
The statement, issued by the 
“@Ministry for Information, 
states that the takeover is in 
 Ghana’s interest. It is made in 


& reply to newspaper criticism 


that Lonrho is oriented to- 


“Ne 


wards Rhodesia and that the 


takeover contravenes the sanc- 
tions order. 

In addition the Government 
explains that both Ashanti and 
Lot re companies register: 
ed 4e London Stock Ex- 
change nn that the takeover 





adds 


infringes its sanctions | order 


‘involving © the two & ‘London- 


based companies “is not an un- 
usual event’ | 
According. to Sr terieht 
Lonrho told Ghana “it intended 
to make a R25.5m. bid and the 
Government said it is “com- 
pletely satisfied with the 
transaction”. | 
that 
Lonrho has associated § 
with sanction. breaki ng over. 
Rhodesia are “wholly w 
founded”. Bs 
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Ashanti studying 
Lonrho’s* bid © 


Ashanti Goldfields has made no 
official statement about Lonrho’s 
£15m. surprise takeover bid. A 
spokesman _ said yesterday that 
although the board had heard of 


| the bid on Monday night, it did 


not receive the official offer until 
yesterday and is still studying it. 
Ashanti shares rase 3s. 14d. yes- 


| terday to Ws. 3d. while ‘Lonrho 


sankelspIdd. to 38s. 44d. 
farket reports, page 29. 
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Vidsdorg y alee 
tors bar 39p, 


for Ashanti mi 


By ROY MACKIE 


Lonrho, with the active support of 
the Ghanaian Government. is 
seeking to acquire the famous 
Ashanti mines by means of 4 
£15m.. takeover. bid— for Ashanti 
Goidfields. 

This will give Lonrho a power- 
ful hold on West African mining, 
Particularly as it now has been 
asked by the Accra Government to 
take gq direct interest in running 
the state-owned mines. 

The decision by Lonrho to move 
into West Africa through Ashanti 
followed a request. from the 
Ghanaians to make an economic 
feasibility study of the state gold 
mines. and to share in their 
Management. Once the study was 
completed, Lonrho sounded the 
Ghanaian Government on a bid 
for Ashanti and found them 
willing. 

The price being offered—in 
Lonrho ordinary shares and con- 
vertible “stock—will. value each 
Ashanti share at 20s. This com- 
pares with 16s. in the stock market 
yesterday andais higher. than the 
manket !prigevyhas been for the past 

BE VED) YER: \ 

ve 2bon. as always been more 
~suecessfub.than any other Euro- 
pean.company at coming to terms 
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with African governments and is 
understood to have one major lever 
on the Ashanti board. This is the 
fact that the Ashanti mining lease 
runs out in 19 years’ time. The 
Ghanaian Government has, T un- 


derstand, agreed to renew it for | 


Lonrho but is not prepared to do 
so for Ashanti Goldfields. 
Major-General © Sir Edward 
Spears, the 82-year-old chairman 
of Ashanti Goldfields and his 
board have not found relations 
with the Ghanaian Government 
easy “since ‘ex-President Nkru- 
mah’s, departure,. but, the Ashanti 
board is still expected ‘to resist the 
takeover. Other members of the 
board—which js well-leavened 
with ex-colonial administrators 
—include Duncan Sandys, M.P.. 


Lord Ranfurly and Sir Miles | 


Clifford. 

Aian Ball, the Lonrho chairman 
said last night: “The Ghana 
Government, — having recently 
invited Lonrho to undertake a 
feasibility survey of therstate gold 
mines and also to take. andi ect 
interest in the operation? of the 
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e 4 fi ;. 
mines, welcomes the faet tha 


Lonrho is now. taki 
acquire control of the entire issued 
capital of Ashanti.” ITYATT 
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PART 1 — ECONOMIC. 


é' TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED G\R AN 


Accra, June 5: A trade agreement for the establishment and 
operation of Ghana Rubber Estates Ltd and Firestone Ghana Ltd 
was signed in Accra yesterday between Ghana and Firestone Tyre 
and Rubber Co. of Akron, United States, 


Mr. J.V.L. Phillips, Commissioner for Industries, signed 
for Ghana and Mr. Russel E. Simmons, Assistant Treasurer of 
Firestone, signed on behalf of his company. 


The master agreement for the establishment of the 
two companies —- Ghana Rubber Estates Ltd and Firestone Ghana 
Ltd - was initialled in June last year. Under the Agreement 
Ghana maintains a majority ownership of 55% in the Ghana 
Rubber Estates Company of which 15% are preference shares and 
- 40% equity shares. Firestone also has a 60% share in 
\ Fire tone Ghana Ltd. 
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The following fields are now reserved for Ghanaians:- 


La Retail Trade business with an annual sales 
volume of less than N@500,000. 


Ze Wholesale trade business with an annual sales 
volume of less than NY 1 million. 


or Taxi service. 


4, Other small business employing less than 40 
persons and/or with a fixed capital investment 
of less than N%100,0C0. 


Oe Representation of overseas manufactures except 
where special permission is granted by the 
Government to a foreign concern. 


The Governnent would allow the non-Ghanaian interests 
in the .protected fields a reasonable period of time during 
which substantial Ghanaian participetion or complete take- 
over. could be arranged. 


uy 
Non-Ghanaian enterprises registered under existing laws 
and regulations would be allowed to continue their operations ; 


subject to the following conditions, namely: j 


(a) That they institute training programmes _ 
immediately to equip Ghanaians to takeover 
shortly from expatriate personnel. 


(b) That two years after the effective date of this 
pronouncement no expatriates, except the 
working proprietors, shall be engaged by these 
enterprises. 


(c) That for entrepreneurs in the retail, wholesale, 
taxi, and other small-scale business fields, 
within a period of three years from July 1 this 
year, at least 60% of their equity holdings 
shall pass into Ghanaian hands, and at the end 
of 5 years, the enterprise shall be completely 
Ghanaian-owned. 


The policy is in no way directed towards a general 
elimination of foreign entrepreneurs, but rather at positive 
promotion of a healthy partnership between Ghanaian and non- 
Ghanaian to the mutual advantage of both and in the best 
interest of the country. 
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7Ghana defends Lonrho purchase] ©. 
aie e jf spe : os 
“of Ashanti gold mines lease” 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT We 





Es ACCRA, Noy. 1]. 
~ THE Government of Ghana issued company and even detained a G. Percy from Nairobi, they met 
a Statement to-day aimed at placat- director the head of State, Lt.-Gen. Joseph 
ing the growing number of critics Countering criticism as to why Ankrah. Observers believe that the 
‘here to the Lonrho take-over bid Ghana did not itself buy Ashanti Government has assured Lonrho 
for the Ashanti Goldfields Cor- the Statement said it was not prac- that local criticism of the deal 
poration. ticable for the Government to buy could be discounted and that 
There have been growing rumb- the company because the lease is civilian Government scheduled for 
lings in the loca] Press about stil] current and Ashanti had given September next year would not 
~ Lonrho’s relationship with Rho- no indication of surrendering it or abrogate an 
desia and the lack of a counter-bid going into liquidation, “ Further- the present 
by the Government for the gold- more, it js not possible in view of 
rich 100 square-mile Ashanti con- the Present economic situation to 
cession at Obuasi. raise the foreign exchange needed posted last Fri 
_ . The official Statement said,“ The for such an acquisition.” 


Government wishes to state cate- November 29. He said total] shares 


gorically that the take-over. of Revision intended amount ta . Sim... distributed 


* Ashanti Goldfields by Lonrho in amongst 17,000 Shareholders, with 
1! py Way infringes the. Southern. However, the Government in- the Board and family who’ back 


~ Rhodesia Sanctions Decree 1968 tends “ at an appropriate time” to the offer holding 63,000. 
(National Liberation Council negotiate with Lonrho for a re- 

Decree 290).” Lonrho’s 5 per cent, vision of the terms of the 1897 
holding in Rhodésia is no more agreement with Ashanti Goldfields, 
than a 1 00S eaegaeactent dating The 90-year lease expires in 19 


isl 


not yet been agreed on, Mr, eae | 
Amegashie said. “ We have not]. Muerte Bae Pye ees eet 


back to 1909 ‘when the company _ years, but it is confidently expected |; ned any paper.” he added. 
invested in * both Southern and here that the Government will ex- Meatwite aie Ball said that | 
Northern Rhodesia. tend the lease for Lonrho when it | 


following a Preliminary assessment 
_“ None. of the company’s present is known whether the bid has been by a Lonrho team. a full scale 
directors was either born in or lives successful. 


: engineerin 
in Rhodesia and out of over 20,000 The Government release follows of the stat 
Lonrho shareholders there is not a a flying weekend visit by Lonrho’s ducted shortly : / 
single Portuguese national.” The joint managing directors, Mr. Mr. Percy adder ic Te Pee ae ‘ 
statement emphasised that the com- “Tiny” Rowland and Mr. Alan pak will Pace g . er Oh alten 
| Pany neither remits to nor invests Ball in their executive Mystére jet. suitable investrfent Pe rt nsaM |. 
any funds in Southern Rhodesia. _ After talks with the Commis- ‘ ; . 


Furthermore, Lonrho had refused sioner for Lands and Mineral Re- and were comin 
tO Operate the Beira-Umtali oi] sources, Mr. R. S., Amegashie, of opens | “en 
pipeline although the Smith regime which were attended by Ministry an alee ‘a Noriek 
brought pressure to bear on the officials and Lonrho director Mr. & . 
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| ‘A Construction of aluminiu An aluminium rolling mill capable of an : 
tput of 20, 000 tons of Sheet metal is being constructed at Tema. Seventy-five per cent 
ry of t the ps Oduct will be exported to other West comico States, The mill, which will be the 
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: Wéoust in West Abia. will begin Deodection by the end of 1971, (Tass in English 13.48 





GMT 29, 9. 0 quoting 'Sunday Mirror’? 
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Trade ailanion in Latin A ica A trade mission has aretved in Chile after enuiaae six 
days in , ae where i pee ages talks took place. : Ricog in a, 13, 00 GMT 
27, 9. 68 wah eer date et | cee oe Sere 
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Soviet recommendations on ‘eduaatrial ro ects Giasiian pilin are vacnmisat 

et engineers concerning the building of a plant to make reinforced 
concrete panels for seavhuaiies houses. The plant, the construction of which was begun 
some time ago in Accra, is being built with Soviet assistance, Working at-capacity it 
will produce 70,000 houses a year. Studies are also being made of plans for the con- 
struction of a gold refinery at Tarkwa and a fish processing complex at Tema, both of 
wench were designed by Soviet specialists. (teas in English 16. 23 GMT 26. 9. sande 


: oad repz ir fund The Government has set aside oe 000, 000 new coate ior the repair of 
ads ed by recent floods. iS, in s English 1 13. 0 Gar 25.9. 68) : <i 
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Lonrho Bid for Ashanti 


TAKE-OVER bid for Ashanti Gold- 

ficlds was made this week by Lonrho, 
the industrial, mining and agricultural group 
operating in 13 African states, including 
South Africa. The olfer will be made in 
a mixture of Lonrho shares and a new 
Convertible Loan stock: it values each 
Ashanti share at 20s. (the stock market 
price the evening after the offer was 
16s. 1}d.). 

Lonrho has been authorised by the Ghana 
Government to say that, having recently 
invited Lonrho to carry out a feasibility 
study of Ghana's state gold mines (of 
which the most important, Ariston, produces 
considerably less than Ashanti) and to take 
a direct interest in their Operations, the 
Government “welcomes the fact that 
Lonrho is now taking steps to acquire con- 
trol of the entire issued capital of Ashanti 
Goldftids,” 





Ashanti, which was _ incorporated 
Britain in 1897 and began mining at 
Obuasi the following year, holds a lease 
of 100 square miles. expiring on December 
31, 1986. Profits have been increased by 
the free sales of newly-mined gold, and 
reached £3-03m. in the year ending last 
September 30. 

Lonrho, originally called the London and 
Rhodesian Mining and Land Co., has very 


large interests in South Africa, including 


Tweefontein United Collicries and Witbank 
Consolidated Coal Mines, and, through a 
subsidiary, runs the pipeline from Beira to 
Rhodesia; it holds 1.050.000 acres in Africa 
altogether. Outside South Africa its sub- 
sidiaries include the Central Africa Co., 
Northern) Minerals (Zambia), and the 
Sugar Corporation of Malawi. The joint 
managing director is Mr. Walter Rowlang 
(See p. 1248) 
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Ashanti goes 
3 Goes Lonrho 
8s also attracted at 
= ‘onal financial Circles this week \ 
| rough the “ take-over” of nti \ 
Goldfields by the } 
SuPPort of the G 
/ Why Should 
/ at this tin 


tention in inter- _. 


Ashanti 

ONTHO group, with the 

hana Government. 

the Ghana Government 

le Want one o 
Y 


See 4° 
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It is not true, as has been reported, 
that the relations of General Spears, 
Ashanti’s famous chairman, with Ghana’s 
new government, have been poor. 
General Ankrah and his military and ! 
Police colleagues are on cordial terms 

‘th the chairman. But there has been 
. feeling in Ghana, that, however pru- 
dent its policy and however competent | 
the management, Ashanti may be devel- |4 
oping its mine too slowly to meet the | 
needs of a country with a chronic 
balance of payments problem, for which 
gold is the surest of all remedies, 

No doubt it is expected that Lonrho, 
whose spectacular growth is shown by its 
“profit before tax” figures (£158,020 in 
1961 against an estimated £5m. in 1968) 
will push ahead more rapidly. On the 
other hand, General Spears stated earlier 
this year that although “there really is 
a lot of gold” in the mine, it must be 
‘treated properly ”, and that there never 
had been any pressure from the govern- 
ment for hasty development. 

There have also been reports that the 
government has been anxious to acquire, 
in return for an extension of Ashanti’s 
lease, due to expire in 17 years, a share 
of the company’s equity capital, so that, 
apart from the heavy taxation paid by 
the company (more than 76 per cent. of 
the whole profit in 1968, according to | 
General Spears), the government could | 
benefit even more directly from the 
mine’s prosperity. Ashanti, it is thought, § 
although ready to offer a token share of 
equity, did not feel that it could do 
more while taxation remained so high; 
conceivably Lonrho would take a 
different view. 


[t is also true that, if Lonrho is to 
‘mage the state gold mine, it would be 
in a much better position if it had a 
sound and profitable basis in Ghana. 
Lonrho, with its wide range of 
activities, is reported ready to undertake 
other kinds of economic development in 
Ghana—a brewery in the north, _assis- 
tance to the sugar industry, and other 
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For Lonrho, the acquisition of Ashanti 
would be of vast importance, since this 
single mine’s profits for the last year 





| 
were not much less than those of the | 
afc j 
poo Lonrho group, and considerably | 


gger than the group’s profit in any 

year until 1966. But it is now a giant | 

lich is attracted to Ghana—active | 

in 14 countries, with over 60,000 | 

employees in Europe, Africa and Asia, 
in mining, ranching and plantations | 

(sugar, tea, coffee and timber) commer- | 
cial and industrial trading, construction 
and civil engineering, electricity and 


water supplies, brewing and hotels, news- 





Papers, printing and packaging, trans- 
port, real estate, finance and investment. 
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GOL D 
ACCRA, NOV 14, AAP-REUTER -- LOCAL TRIBAL CHIEFS ARE PROVING 

UNEXPECTED OPPONENTS TO A 15 MILLION STERLING (32 MILLION DOLLARS) 

KEOVER BID FOR THE ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION WHICH OPERATES 

SUCCESSFUL OBUSAS!I GOLDMINE IN CENTRAL GHANA, 

THE ADANSI CHIEFS WHO OWN THE GOLD-BEARING 2N-BY-FIVE MILE 

RECTANGLE OF THE OBUSASI CONCESSION ARE OBJECTING 

TO A BID BY LONRHO, A LONDON-BASED HOLDING COMPANY WITH VARIED 
NVESTMENTS IN EAST, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA, 

THEY HAVE APPEALED TO THE GOVERNMENT NOT TO ALLOW THE SALE OR 
TRANSFER OF THE CONCESSION TO ANY FOREIGN COMPANY BEFORE THE 
EXISTING AGREEMENT EXPIRES IN 1969, 

THE CHIEFS WANT TO SETTLE EXISTING COMPLAINTS AGAINST 
THE OPERATORS, THEY RECENTLY HELD A TRADITIONAL ’’PALAVER?’? 
DRESSED IN MOURNING CLOTHES TO EMPHASISE THE IMPORTANCE THEY , _ 
ATTACH TO THE PROBLEM, )p~Aw 
MORE DB Z: 
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GOLD 2 ACCRA 
THE CHIEFS ARE NOT PARTICULARLY FAMILIAR WITH THE OPERATIONS 





THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE OR THE MECHANICS OF TAKEOVER BIDS, 
BUT THEY DO KNOW THEY ARE DISSATISFIED WITH THE ANNUAL 
RENT OF 66 STERLING (141 DOLLARS) THEY ARE PAID BY THE PRESENT 
OWNERS, 
THEY CLAIM THAT AS THEY ARE PAID IN GHANA CEDIS THEY 
SHOULD HAVE BENEFITTED FROM BRITAIN’S RECENT STERLING DEVALUATION, 
THE RENT 1S PAID BY THE ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION TO THE 
GHANA GOVERNMENT WITH ITS ROYALTIES AND MINERAL DUTIES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT PASSES IT ON TO THE CHIEFS, , 
THE CHIEFS ARE ASKING THAT THEY SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO TAKE PART 
IN ANY NEGOTIATIONS CONCERNING THE MINES, 
THE ADANSIS ALSO BASE THEIR COMPLAINT ON HISTORICAL GROUNDS 
DATING FROM THE END OF THE 19TH CENTURY WHEN THE CONCESSION 
WAS FIRST GRANTED, 
MORE DB 
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GOLD 3 ACCRA 
IN 1899, THE KING OF BEKWAI NEARBY HAD WAGED A SUCCESSFUL 

R AGAINST THE ADANSIS SO THAT WHEN THREE MERCHANTS FROM THE POR 
» CAPE COAST CAME SEEKING MINERAL RIGHTS, HE HELD MOST OF THE 
LAND, 

WHEN SIR WILLIAM EDWARD MAXWELL, GOVERNOR OF THE THEN GOLD 
COAST TOOK OVER MINERAL CONCESSIONS ON BEHALF OF BRITAIN’S 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND WAS AWARDED RIGHTS TO THE ASHANTI! GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION IN 1897, THE BEKWAIS RECEIVED 133 STERLING 
(285 DOLLARS) RENT AND THE ADANSIS 66 STERLING, 

ALTHOUGH NINE-TENTHS OF THE CONCESSION WAS RETURNED TO THE 
ADANSIS BY 1999, THERE WAS NO ADJUSTMENT IN RENT, 

AS EARLY AS 1912, THE BRITISH COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTHERN 
ASHANTI! SUGGESTED THAT PAYMENTS SHOULD BE INCREASED, THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE TURNED IT DOWN-BUT THE ADANSIS ARE STILL TRYING, 

AAP=REUTER DB 
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vsstW\a'S timber trade, her second 
(; ‘ ates of foreign exchange, has been 
ne for several years. Exports of 
os) from 24:26m ‘cubic feet in 1964 to 
= ie in 1967. The causes are analysed 
-» Commission of Enquiry into the 
Marketing Board and Timber 
( snerative Union; for the enquiry’s 
uw je-published report*, while concerned 
wiefly with irregularities in the running of 
he xe bodies investigated, also Surveys 
the ceneral progress of the timber industry 
in the 1960s. The causes of the decline, it 
says. include the five per cent levy on 
timber producers (now reduced to three per 
cent); high import duties and taxes on 
equipment for the timber industry; a steep 
rise in royalties (more than threefold in five 
years for some woods); high railway freight 
charges and lack of trucks, and high licens- 
ing, insurance, lighterage, handling and pro- 
perty mark registration charges. 

The commission of enquiry, headed by 
Mr. R. S. Blay (former judge of the 
Supreme Court) and including Mr. Joe 
Appiah, proposes various tax and other 
reliefs for timber producers, and_ the 
Government, in its White Paper* on the 
Report, says these will be applied. 

The commission was appointed to enquire 
into the amount and uses of any levies 
imposed by the Timber Marketing Board, 


‘“~- 
stu 
a 


th 


or rather Boards, since there were two 
(one lasting from 1960-61, and another 
started later); and, in the case of the 


Co-operative Union, into import licences, 
orders of machinery and other equipment, 
uses of any lorries obtained by the union, 
and the granting of loans by it. 

Mr. R. S. Blay and his two fellow com- 


missioners decided also to investigate 
timber concessions. They record that 
from 1962 the Minister responsible for 


lands had full authority to grant conces- 
sions. They deal at length with one case 
where three concessions belonging to the 
long-established firm of Gliksten (West 
Africa) were cancelled by the Minister 
and re-allocated to other producers; the 
re-allocation was highly irregular, says the 
report. One of the beneficiaries was not 
a timber producer at all and “did not 
even own a felling axe.” The Gliksten 
case Ied to representations and to two 
enquiries, under the old regime and the 
new, of which the result was the Company 
received no compensation for its losses: 
the commission recommends compensation 
now. Other companies, it claims, were 
treated in a similar way to Gliksten. 

The report concludes: “We are satisfied 
that the removal of concessions from the 
jurisdiction and control of the courts has 
led to a great deal of corruption, 
favouritism and repression.” It recom- 
mends that the courts should recover their 
jurisdiction and contro], and that con- 
cessions should be reviewed. The govern- 
ment says it is generally satisfied with the 
recommendations on concessions. 

On the first Timber Marketing Board, the 
fport accuses it of being involved in an 
‘steement “inimical to the interest of the 
umber trade in the country ”. This was for 
‘reation of a subsidiary company to the 
Board with exclusive marketing rights for 
‘ss. and with an Italian firm, Inter-Timber. 
holding 49 per cent and the Board the rest. 
‘hen the Government sold logs to, Germany 
AP aranecenecsmenen a 
\ Ministry of Information, Accra: report, 
PR. White Paper, 10 np. 
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Vianaging Ghana’s Timber 


in breach of the agreement. and, faced with 
a claim for breach of contract. decided to 
buy up Inter-Timber’s shares in the new 
company for £155,000, all apparenily paid 
to Inter-Timber. The Commission _ is 
“satisfied that this amount of £G155,000 
was recklessly paid in highly suspicious cir- 
cumstances and we recommend that all the 
Cabinet members who approved the pay- 
ment be held jointly and severally liable to 
refund the same.” The Government, how- 
ever, does not accept this. 

Afier this the TMB came under the 
Agricultural Produce Marketing Board, itself 
& Givision of the Cocoa Marketing Board. 
Under this regime ‘ the timber trade of the 
country sank to its lowest ebb”, says the 
report, with the pond at Takoradi “ choked 
up with logs” and expatriate local buyers 
moving to Ivory Coast. A new TMB. to 
control and develop the industry, was 
named in 1963, with Mr. W. E. D. Acquah 
as chairman. It “had a precarious existence 
and was nebulous in _ its structure”; 
it never did any marketing, the Com- 
Mission says, and proved to be “nothing 
more than a mere levy collecting agency 
and dispenser of funds.” The Report 
recommends a new organisation, called 
the Timber Commission or Timber Control 
and Development Board, run on business 
lines by experts, with functions including 
control of factories and mills. publicity, 
and control of railway truck and pond 
space allocation (in co-operation with the 
Ports Authority). The Government agrees 
to this. 

The use of levies collected by the second 
TMB is not criticised, but use of funds col- 
lected by the Ghana Timber Co-operative 
Union is, particularly payments of money as 
“ gifts’ to Ministers and other prominent 
people; for these the Union. says the report, 
drew on contributions not recorded in its 
books. But the gifts were recorded in the 
books, and the Government, accepting that 
the union thought it was advancing its 
interests by the gifts, does not accept the 
recommendation that the Union’s Com- 
mittee should be held responsible for getting 
the money back. It does. however. agree 
with the Commission that the acceptance 
of these gifts by some public officers should 
be further investigated, and that some people 
to whom other “questionable disburse- 
ments " were made should refund them. 
And, “considering the facts that the forma- 
tion of the Union was the result of coer- 
cion by the old regime ”, and for other 
reasons, the Government “accepts the ... 
recommendation that the Union be 
dissolved.” 

The Commission also Says, inter alia, 
that the Board paid inflated prices for some 
trucks which turned out t« be of limited 
worth (a Minister and “a certain gentle- 
man of fortune . . . from America” were 
allegedly implicated in the deal); that some 
Co-operative Union loans went to 
“undeserving individuals some of whom 
were not even known to be engaged in the 
timber trade“; that large sums are still not 
repaid on these loans to traders; that 
collection of levy deductions was unsuper- 
vised. so that nests were feathered on a 
large scale, and that, in answer to the 
problem of whether export of round logs 
should be allowed (it is opposed on the 
grounds that sawmills and veneer and ply- 
wood mills are under-supplied), this should 
be “left as now obtains to the judgment of 
producers.” 


File Nog dep & i: 
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Ashanti Accepts } 
the Bid | me 
A SHANTI Goldfields has accepted 

Lonrho’s terms for the take-over of 
the gold mining company. They will be for 
every three 4s, Ordinary, 22s. 6d. of a new 
7} per cent. convertible unsecured loan 


stock, 1984-89, and one new Ordinary | 


share of 5s. of Lonrho, 

Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, 

chairman of Ashanti, has been invited to 

join the Board of Lonrho upon the offer. 

Lonrho intends 

nd skills in the 

those of Ashanti, 

mining operations 

countries in which 

Lonrho will Preserve the 

Separate identity of Ashanti and existing 

undertakings to Management and staff will 
continue to be honoured, 


The convertible stock of Lonrho will be 
fully convertible into Ordinary shares on 
the basis of a conversion price expected to 
be 40s. Conversion right will begin on a 
date whichever is the earlier of November I, 
1973, and the date of extinction of the con- 
version rights of Lonrho’s existing 74 per 
cent. convertible 1982-87. Conversion period 
will last until December 31, 1980, (Of the 
£1,916,014 of the 1982-87 stock Originally 
issued more than £1-3m, has already been 
converted.) 


The five state gold mines which will be 
managed by Lonrho have Steadily declined 


in recent years; and one, at Bibinai, was 


due to close down this year, as the 
Konongo mine almost did earlier, though 
a very small amount is stil] mined there. 

€ most important of the other three is 
the Ariston mine at Tarkwa, while 
Amalgamated Banket Areas and Bremang 
are also Producing. 

Lonrho, whose Profits have risen rapidly 
in the past few years and are expected to 
reach over £5m. for the year ending next 
Sept. 30, has been steadily expanding in 
Zambia and Malawi, it has not, 
now, operated in West 
never before, in South A 
had such a big mining 

h has large reserves so far 
unexploited.. i 3 , 


Mr. R, S. Amegashie, Commissioner for 
Lands and Mineral Resources, said the 
take-over would give Ghana a fuller and 
more meaningful Participation in gold min- 
ing. He said Ashanti Goldfields had been 
Paying its way, and was in fact probably 
the richest single gold mine in the world, 
Lonhro, he said, had been invited to make 
a feasability study of the State gold mines, 
and had willingly agreed; about Oct. 10 
it told his Ministry that it intended to take 
Over Ashanti, and “The Government wel- 
comed the Proposal,” Employees at 
Ashanti’s Obuasi mine would ‘not 
affected, he said, a ae 
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; INDUSTRIAL HOLDINGS CORPORATION FORMED 





Accra, Jul. 3: The Board of Directors of Ghana Industrial 
Holdings Corporation was inaugurated yesterday with Mr. J.V.L. 
Phillips, Commissioner of Industries,as Chairman. Other 
members were Mr. Myles Hagan of Lever Brothers, Mr. R.A. 

Quashie of Cast and Mr. Harry Dodoo, chartered accountant. SP 


With the inauguration of the Corporation, the State 
Enterprises Secretariat ceases to exist with effect from 


list July, 1968.  Inaugurating the Board, the Commissioner 
of Industries said the Corporation would be provided with N20 
million by the Government for the first year of operations. 
He said 19 enterprises would be absorbed by the Corporation 
and would employ several thousands of persons at all levels 
in approximately 29 factories located in different parts of 


se 


the country. 








PROMOTION OF GHANAIAN ENTERPRISES 


Accra, July 7: The Commissioner for Economic Affairs, ns 
Mr. E.N. Omaboe, yesterday outlined the Government's program 
for the promotion of Ghanaian Enterprises. This is contai 


ownership in some important sectors of the economy entitle 


in a Government policy paper on Ghanaian participation > 
"Promotion of Ghanaian Business Enterprises". 
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RESTRICTED 


119/ 2/4 
12th February, 1969 


The Secretary, 
Department of the Treasury, 


CANBERRA 
GHANA: ENTERPRISES DEGREE 1968 
eee I enclose for your information a copy of 


the "Ghanaian Enterprises Degree, 1968". A copy 
of this was forwarded to us by the Australian 
High Commission in Accra on 24th January; 1969 
(their memorandum No, 39). 


Ze This memorandum with attachment is being 
sent to the Department of Trade & Industry and 
the Treasury. 


(Maris King) i. A : 


for the Secretary 
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RESTRICTED 


779/2/4 


12th February, 1969 


The Secretary, 
Department of Trade & Industry, 
CANBERRA 


GHANA: ENTERPRISES DEGREE 1968 


I enclose for your information a copy of 
the "Ghanaian Enterprises Degree, 1968", A copy 
of this was forwarded to us by the Australian 
High Commission in Accra on 24th January, 1969 
(their memorandum No. 39). 


Ze This memorandum with attachment is being 
sent to the Department of Trade & Industry and 
the Treasury. 


VA. 
(Maris King) 


for the Secretary 
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N.L.C.D. 323. 
GHANAIAN ENTERPRISES DECREE, 1968 
ARRANGEMENT OF PARAGRAPHS 





PART I—GHANAIAN ENTERPRISES COMMITTEE 

Paragraph 

1, Establishment. 
. Constitution. 
. Secretary to the Committee. 
. Functions of the Committee. 
. Tenure of Office. 
. Remuneration. 
. Meetings of the Committee. 
. Sub-committee. 
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. Administrative matters. 


— 
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. Expenses of the Committee. 


PART II—PROMOTION OF GHANAIAN ENTERPRISES 
11. Reserved Enterprises. 


12. Certain aliens allowed to operate reserved enterprises subject 
to specified conditions. ' 


13. Aliens prohibited from operating reserved enterprises after 
specified period. 


14. Institution of scheme for training Ghanaians. 


15. Ghanaians to share in operation by aliens of reserved enter- 
prises. 


16. Employment of Ghanaians, in reserved enterprises operated 
by aliens. 


17. Provisions relating to partnership. 


PART III—SuPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 
18. Non-compliance with Decree. 


19. Imprisonment without option of fine for Ghanaians used by 
aliens as a front. 


20. Alien offenders to have immigration quota withdrawn. 
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GHANAIAN ENTERPRISES DECREE, 1968 


Paragraph 
21. Powers of Committee to request information. 
22. Refusal to furnish information. 
23. Furnishing false information. 
24. Unauthorised amalgamation of reserved enterprises. 
25. Refusal to institute training scheme. 
26. Unauthorised operation of reserved enterprises. 


27. Valuation by the State Transport Corporation. 





28. Abetment of offences under this Decree. 


29. Powers of Government in respect of illegally operated 
reserved enterprises. 


30. Annual Reports. 
31. Regulations. 
32. Interpretation. 


33. Commencement. 
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GHANAIAN ENTERPRISES DECREE, 1968 


IN pursuance of the Proclamation entitled “Proclamation for the 
constitution of a National Liberation Council for the administration 
of Ghana and for other matters connected therewith’, published 


in Gazette No. 11 of 28th February, 1966, this Decree is hereby 
made :— 


PART I—GHANAIAN ENTERPRISES COMMITTEE 
1. There is hereby established a Committee to be known as the 


Ghanaian Enterprises Committee (hereinafter referred to as “‘the 
Committee’’). 


2. The Committee shall consist of a Chairman who shall be the 
Principal Secretary of the Ministry of Economic Affairs and the 
following other members :— 


(a) the Principal Secretary, Ministry of Industries or his 
representative; 


(b) the Principal Secretary, Ministry of Trade or his 
representative; 


(c) a representative of the Attorney-General’s Office; 

(d) a representative of the Bank of Ghana; 

(e) a representative of the National Investment Bank; 
(f) a representative of the Capital Investment Board; 
(g) the Registrar-General or his representative; 


(A) the Director of the Management Development and 
Productivity Institute or his representative; 


(i) the Principal Immigration Officer or his representative; 


and 
(j) six Ghanaian private businessmen appointed by the 
Government. 


3. There shall be a Secretary who shall be appointed by the 
Principal Secretary of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


4. The Committee’s functions under this Decree are:— 


(a) to advise the Government on appropriate policies for 
promoting Ghanaian enterprises; 


(5) to ensure the efficient implementation of any such 
policies ; 


(c) to examine any questions concerning commerce or 
industry which the Government may refer to the 
Committee and to report to the Government on 
questions so referred; 


(d) to receive and examine complaints and petitions 
arising from the implementation of Government 


Establish- 
ment. 


Constitution. 


Secretary 
to the 
Committee. 


Functions 
of the 
Committee. 
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policies on the promotion of Ghanaian enterprises 
and to recommend to the Government such action as 
the Committee considers necessary; and 


(e) to exercise such other functions as may be conferred 
on the Committee by this Decree or as the Government 
may assign to the Committee. 


Tenure of 5. (1) A member of the Committee other than an ex officio 
Office. member shall hold office for a period not exceeding three years 
and shall on the expiry of that term be eligible for re-appointment. 


(2) A member other than an ex officio member may at any 
time by a notice in writing addressed to the Government resign his 


Office. 
Remunera- 6. There shall be paid to members of the Committee and to 
30m, other persons attending meetings of the Committee such allowances 
as the Government may determine. 
Meetings 7. (1) The Committee shall ordinarily meet at such times and 
oi — places as the Committee may decide but shall meet at least once in 


every three months. 


(2) The Chairman may, and shall on the request in writing of 
not less than seven members of the Committee, call an extraordinary 
meeting of the Committee at such time and place as the Committee 
may determine. 


(3) The Chairman, if present, shall preside at every meeting 
of the Committee, and in his absence any member of the Committee 
elected by the members present shall preside at the meeting. 


(4) The quorum at every meeting of the Committee shall be 
such number of members of the Committee as the Committee 
shall determine. 


(5) All questions proposed at a meeting of the Committee 
shall be determined by a simple majority of the members present 
and voting and where the votes are equal the Chairman or the 
person presiding shall have a second or a casting vote. 


(6) The Committee may request the attendance of any person 
to act as adviser at any meeting of the Committee and that person 
while so attending shall have all the powers of a member except 
that he is not to vote on any question and his presence at the meeting 
is not to count towards the constitution of a quorum. 


(7) The validity of any act or proceedings of the Committee 
shall not be affected by any vacancy among its members or any 
defect in the appointment of a member thereof. 


(8) The Committee may, subject to any other provision of 
this Decree, regulate its own procedure. 
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8. The Committee may appoint such sub-committees consisting Sub- 
of such number of persons (whether members of the Committee committee. 
or not) as the Committee thinks fit to exercise, or advise the Com- 
mittee on the exercise of, any functions of the Committee. 


9. The Principal Secretary of the Ministry of Economic Affairs Administra- 
shall be responsible for all administrative and staff matters con- "ve matters. 
cerning the Committee. 


10. The expenses incurred by the Committee in the exercise of —" 
its functions under this Decree shall be paid out of moneys provided Comrie: 
by the Government. 


PART II—PROMOTION OF GHANAIAN ENTERPRISES 


11. With effect from the date of the commencement of this Decree cecal ae 
(hereinafter referred to as the “operative date’) no person other Dutties 
than a Ghanaian shall operate or be concerned in the operation of 
any of the following enterprises (hereinafter referred to as “‘the 
reserved enterprises’’) :— 


(a) retail trade with an annual sales volume of five hundred 
thousand new cedis or less; 


(6) wholesale trade with an annual sales volume of one 
million new cedis or less; 


(c) any taxi service; 


(7) any business for the sale under hire-purchase contract 
of taxis or vehicles to be used in the operation of a taxi 
service; 


(e) any enterprise (hereinafter referred to as a “small-scale 
enterprise’’) employing thirty persons or less which in 
the opinion of the Committee requires simple produc- 
tion or operational techniques or any enterprise with 
a capital of one hundred thousand new cedis or less, 
being :— 

(i) an extractive, processing or manufacturing enter- 
prise, or 


(ii) an enterprise concerned with transportation of 
persons or goods, or 


(iii) an enterprise specified in an executive instru- 
ment by the Government as being a small-scale 
enterprise; and 


(f) any enterprise concerned with the representation in 
Ghana of overseas manufacturers. 
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Certain aliens 


allowed to 
operate 
reserved 
enterprises 
subject to 
specified 
conditions. 


Aliens 
prohibited 
from 
operating 
reserved 
enterprises 
after 
specified 
period. 


Institution 
of scheme 
for training 
Ghanaians. 


Ghanaians 
to share in 
operation by 
aliens of 
reserved 
enterprises. 


Employment 
of Ghana- 
jans, in 
reserved 
enterprises 
operated by 
aliens. 
Provisions 


relating to 
partnership. 
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12. An alien may notwithstanding paragraph 11 of this Decree 
operate any reserved enterprise after the operative date if, but only 
Ya 

(a) immediately before the operative date he was operating 
that reserved enterprise; and 


(b) he complies fully with all the provisions applicable to 
him of paragraphs 13 to 17 of this Decree. 


13. Notwithstanding the last preceding paragraph no alien shall 
operate or be concerned in the operation of— 

(a) any taxi service or any business for the sale under hire- 
purchase contract of taxis or any business concerned 
with the representation in Ghana of overseas manu- 
facturers, two years after the operative date; or 

(b) any other reserved enterprise, five years after the 
operative date. 


14. (1) Every alien who operates any reserved enterprise by 
virtue of paragraph 12 of this Decree (hereinafter referred to as a 
“foreign operator’’) shall, not later than three months after the date 
of the publication of this Decree, institute a training scheme for 
Ghanaians which is designed to equip them with all the skills re- 
quired for the operation of the reserved enterprise concerned. 


(2) The foreign operator shall, not later than three months 
after the institution of such training scheme, notify the Committee 
in writing of the full details of the training scheme. 


15. Every foreign operator shall with respect to any reserved 
enterprise operated by him ensure that not later than three years 
after the operative date— 

(a) sixty per cent of the capital in the case of retail or 
wholesale trade; 

(b) fifty per cent of the capital in the case of a small-scale 
enterprise with fixed assets of less than fifty thousand 
new cedis; and 

(c) seventy-five per cent of the capital in the case of a 
small-scale enterprise with fixed assets of fifty thousand 
new cedis or more but less than one hundred thousand 
new cedis, 


_ shall be owned by Ghanaians. 


16. Every foreign operator shall ensure that not later than two 
years after the operative date all employees (other than the foreign 
operator) of any reserved enterprise operated by him shall be 
Ghanaians. | 


17. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary, no Ghanaian shall 
enter into partnership with a foreign operator with respect to any 
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reserved enterprise operated by such foreign operator unless such 
Ghanaian owns not less than seventy-five per cent of the capital in 
that reserved enterprise. 


PART III—SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 


18. Every person who contravenes or fails to comply with any 
provision of this Decree commits an offence and is liable on convic- 
tion to a fine of two thousand new cedis or to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years or to both such fine and imprisonment. 


19. Every Ghanaian who allows himself to be used by any alien 
as a front, that is to say, operates any reserved enterprise for or on 
behalf of any alien whom he knows is not permitted or is not quali- 
fied under the provisions of this Decree to operate such reserved 
enterprise commits an offence and is liable on conviction without 
the option of a fine to a term of imprisonment not exceeding two 
years. 


20. Every alien who is convicted of an offence under this Decree 
shall in addition to any other penalty prescribed under this Decree 
have any immigration quota granted him in relation to the employ- 
ment of aliens immediately withdrawn, including any such quota 
granted in respect of himself. 


21. (1) The Committee may by summons require any person 
to furnish to the Committee such estimates, returns or other infor- 
mation as may be specified or described in the summons and specify 
the time, the manner and the form in which any such estimates, 
returns or information are to be furnished. 


(2) No person shall be compelled for the purpose of sub- 
paragraph (1) hereof to produce any document which he could not 
be compelled to produce in proceedings before the High Court or, 
in complying with any requirement for the furnishing of information, 
to give any information which he could not give in evidence in such 
proceedings. 


22. Every person who refuses or wilfully neglects to furnish any 
estimates, returns or other information required of him by such a 
summons commits an offence and is liable on conviction to a fine 
of one thousand new cedis and one hundred new cedis for each day 
the offence continues or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years or to both such fine and imprisonment. 


23. Every person who in furnishing any estimate, return or other 
information required of him under this Decree, makes any statement 
which he knows to be false in a material particular or recklessly makes 
any statement which is false in a material particular commits an 
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offence and is liable on conviction to a fine of two thousand new 
cedis or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years or to 
both such fine and imprisonment. 


24. (1) Notwithstanding any provision of the Companies Code, 
1963 (Act 179) a person who is not a Ghanaian shall not merge, or 
be concerned in a merger or take over of, any reserved enterprises 
without the prior consent in writing of the Committee. 


(2) Any person who contravenes the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (1) of this paragraph commits an offence and is liable on 
conviction to a fine of one thousand new cedis or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year or to both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 


25. Every person who fails to comply with any requirement of this 
Decree as to the provision of training for Ghanaians in any reserved 
enterprise commits an offence and is liable on conviction to a fine 
of one thousand new cedis and one hundred new cedis for each day 
the offence continues or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years or to both such fine and imprisonment. 


26. Every alien who operates a reserved enterprise in contraven- 
tion of any provision of this Decree commits an offence and is liable 
on conviction to a fine of two thousand new cedis or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding two years or to both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 


27. (1) With effect from the date of the publication of this Decree, 
no taxi car or vehicle used immediately before such date in the 
business of transporting persons or goods shall be sold or disposed 
of without such taxi car or vehicles being first valued by the appro- 
priate officer of the State Transport Corporation. 


(2) No such taxi car or vehicle shall be sold at a price higher 
than that assessed by the appropriate officer of the Corporation. 


(3) Every person who contravenes any provision of this 
paragraph commits an offence and is liable on conviction to a fine 
of five hundred new cedis or to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding nine months or to both such fine and imprisonment. 


(4) For the purposes of this paragraph “‘appropriate Officer” 
means an officer authorised by the State Transport Corporation to 
conduct a valuation under this paragraph. 


28. The provisions of the Criminal Code, 1960 (Act 29) relating 
to the abetment of an offence and to conspiracy to commit or abet 
an offence shall apply mutatis mutandis to every offence under this 
Decree as they apply to offences under the said Criminal Code. 
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29. (1)The-Government:shall-have: power. by virtue of this para- 
graph to take, such »measures:and make.such arrangements as it 
considers necessary with respect to any reserved enterprise as regards 
which an offence is committed2under this Decree and may transfer 
the property or management of any such enterprise to such persons 


and for such periods as it thinks fit. 
(2) The Government may pay such reasonable compensation 


as it considers just or necessary with respect to anything done by the 
Government under this paragraph. 


30. It shall be the duty of every foreign operator with,respect,to 
any reserved enterprise operated by,him, to.submit in writing to the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs once_in every. year and at such time 
as the Commissioner responsible for Economic Affairs may deter- 
mine a full report of the measures_he has taken to comply with the 
provisions of this Decree during the year immediately preceding 
the date on which he is required under this paragraph to submit the 
said report. 


31. The Commissioner responsible for Economic Affairs may 
make such regulations as he considers necessary or expedient to give 
full effect to the provisions and objects of this Decree. 


32. In this Decree unless the context otherwise requires— 
(a) “‘capital’” means equity shares, capital contributions or 
stated capital of a reserved enterprise; 
(b) “Ghanaian” means— 

(i) any citizen of Ghana engaged in a commercial 
or industrial enterprise as an employer or princi- 
pal, or 

(ii) any company, partnership or association (whether 
corporate or incorporate) formed, registered 
or operating under and in accordance with the 
laws of Ghana, being a company, partnership 
or association which is controlled by citizens 
of Ghana and whose capital is solely owned by 
citizens of Ghana; and 

(c) “persons” include a company, partnership or associa- 


tion whether corporate or incorporate and any officer 
thereof. 


33. This Decree shall be deemed to have come into force on the 
Ist day of July, 1968. 


Made this 30th day of December, 1968. 


Lt.-Gen. J. A. ANKRAH 
Chairman of the National Liberation Council 
Date of Gazette notification: 31st December, 1968. 
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VOLTA PROJECT 


Plans to Export Power 


A* agreement on supply of power from 
the 


the Volta _Dam__to Togo —and 


Dahomey is ex to be signed in_the 
n (reports an article in the 


London Financial Times). Talks have 


continued for 18 months; last May_it 
was agreed that the agreement—should be _ 


——____- 
‘oe 


for_15 years initially. Canada has agreed 
Q t 


to provide foreign exchange _ 5 
of transmission Tif om Akosombo, with 


$11-3m. in long-term interest-free Toans; 
and has sent experts from two companies 


(Ingledow and Associates, and the F 


Canadian Demer and Associates) to survey 






the rou he 
IDA has recently loar ana £10m._ 
for local power distribution, and British 


and West German loans also being 
used for the electrical—expansten—pro-_ 


gramme. —— 

The Akosombo Dam, financed by the 
World Bank, the USAID, US Export- 
Import Bank, and the UK Government, and 
from Ghanaian sources. It is designed 
to have six generators, each with normal 
capacity of 128MW and built-in overload 
capacity of 147MW; total capacity is now 
768MW (normal) or 833MW (maximum). 
Four of the six are now working, with 
normal capacity of 512MW; the other two 
are due to go into operation in 197]! if 
demand warrants it. The Valco sme!ter 
uses 7JOMW a year, and is expected to 
use double this amount by 1971, while 
it has contracted to take 200 per year; 
so a surplus will remain for export. 

An Economic Commission for Africa 
report after the Niamey meeting on West 
African co-operation in 1966 studied the 
problem of exporting Volta power. The 
plan for a dam on the Mono River on 
the Togo-Dahomey border (an expensive 
undertaking for two small and poor coun- 
tries) secms to have been relegated to 
the future. Upper Volta, which has not 
taken part in the Volta power export 
talks, has little hydroelectric potentiality, 
and it has been suggested that it, too, 
might use Akosombo. In Ivory Coast, 
on the other hand, preparations are well 
advanced for a big new dam on_ the 
Bandama (see below). 


© The Impregilo-GIE syndicate of Italy 
has granted Ivory Coast a credit of 9,200m. 
CFA francs (£15:3m.) for financing of the 
proposed Kossou Dam on the Bandama, 
for which the US Export-Import Bank 
has loaned $36:5m. (about £14m.), while 
the Ivory Coast Government will contri- 
bute over 5,000m. CFA francs (over £8-3m.). 
The Italian syndicate’s credit is at 6-5 per 
cent interest. and is repayable in half- 
yearly instalments from 1974 to 1988. 
Work is expected to start on the dam 
(for which the World Bank refused a 
loan) later this year. 


© The new state shipyard and dry dock 
at Tema began operations on July 21, 
when the dock was flooded to bring in 
a trawler for repairs. Completion of the 
dock, 910 feet long by 150 feet wide and 
capable of handling and servicing large 
tankers and ore carriers as well as general 
cargo and passenger ships, culminates the 
third stage of the building of the new 
Port of Tema; the major part was opened 
in 1962, and extensions in 1965, 


© Crude oil has arrived in Liberia for 
the $12m. oil refinery now being built; 
shares in it may be offered to the public. 


We regret that the cedi-sterling conver- 
sion rate was incorrectly stated in the 
article on the Ghana budget in last week's 
issue, p. 869. The rate given (one new 
cedi=7s, sterling) was correct for the 
period between the cedi devaluation of 
8 July 1967 and the sterling devaluation 
of 18 Nov. 1967. Since then one new 
cedi=8s. 2d.; 2-45 cedi=£1 sterling. 
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Linking up Nigeria 

Arrangements are now complete for the 
signing of the financial agreement with the 
British Government, and the contract with 
the General Electric Co. for the third stage 
of Nigeria’s telecommunications system. 
This stage covers a direct automatic con- 
nection of telecommunications between 
Lagos and the Northern States and with 
the rest of the Federation. The communi- 
cations Commissioner, Alhaji Aminu Kano, 
said that after the signing of the agreement 
and contract, a comprehensive survey of 
the north would be carried out. 

Alhaji Aminu also said that as soon as 
the military authorities gave the necessary 
clearance, a team of engineers would leave 
for Port Harcourt to assess the extent of. 
damage and destruction to telecommuni- 
cations. 


© Ghana’s new crop cocoa sales were 
reported to have reached 150,050 tons on 
July 17—30,000 tons more than at the 
corresponding time last year. The figure 
excludes 50-60,000 tons needed for the 
Takoradi cocoa products factories. Nigeria 
new crop sales are estimated at 60-65,000. 
The rains in West Africa, the heaviest for 
nine years, are reported to have had no 
effect on sales. 

US cocoa grindings in the first half of 
1968 were 146,000 tons, slightly more than 
in the first half of 1967 (142,000). 


@ A £25,000 orange drink factory is to be 
established in Kabba Division of Nigeria’s 
Kwara State, with capital raised by the 
Kabba Division Movement. 


@ The Maryland Logging Corporation is 
planning an integrated timber industry in 
Liberia, producing lumber, round logs and 
veneer timber. 
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Corn dough 


Snails on sticks Palm Nuts 
Garden eggs Kenkey 
Yams Palm Oil 
Plantines Bran Fiour 
Ewedu Apon 
Tete, Okazi Bitter Leaves 
Okra Snails 
Peppers Sponges 
Obi Coconuts 
Egusi All Lisabi Tinned 
Gari Products 
Yam Flour Eja Dudu, Kano, Sawa 
Chillies iru 
Ogi Stockfish 





WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 


Dein’s Food Stores Ltd., 


131 Shepherd’s Bush Market, W.12. 


TEL: SHE 5389 


DAILY ARRIVALS BY >*BOACG JET FRESH 
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“Middle East and African Economist 


September 1968 


Hycroelectric Fower Plants in Africa: “Kafue Project to be Implemented in Zambia - 
Final Stage of Volta Power Station in Ghana 

President Kaunda of Zambia reiterated Zambia's resolve to go ahead with the 
project of building a second power plant on the north (Zambian) side of the Kar- 
iba dam on the Zambezi river, The existing plant on the south side of the dam is 
located in Rhodesia; the Zanbians fear that Fhodesia say interfere with the Zambi-~ 
an share of the power. Besides, Zambia envisages a power shortage by 1970 in view - 
of rising requirements. The second dam on the north side of the Kariba dam was 
envisaged in the orizinal scheme, financed by the World Eank, the Commonwealth 
Development Corp. and the Rhodesian and Zambian govermients, 


Zambia, however, has difficulties in obtaining financial support from the 
World Bank and the British Government, The Soviet Union and a great number of in- 
ternational firms were reported to have shown interest in financing and carrying 
out the scheme. The projected power station (so-called Kafue scheme) is located 
about. 50 kilometers south of the Zambian Capital of Lusaka near the confluence of 
the Zambezi and Kafue rivers, Presently, the south-side power station on Rhodesian 
territory is the main power supplier of the Zambian copner industry, 


, The cost of the new Zambian power station is estimated at about $ 100 mill,; 
the capacity is rated at 900 megawatts, 


AS reported from Accra, Ghana, the last two of the six generators at the Vol- 


ta river power station near Akosombo, Ghana, shall be installed snortly in- 
stead of some years later, when requirements will make the installation imperative. 
these two generators represent the last stage of the whole Volta river hydro- 


electric project, the Capacity of which would be raised from the present 512 to 
768 megawatt. Negotiations on financing are reportedly under way with the World 
_Eank and the U.S. Agency for International Development (AID). Canada offered a 
loan for a projected transmission line from Akosombo to Togo and Dahomey which was 
Studied by Canadian engineers, ark oa 
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THE VOLTA POWER SCHEME 





AN AGREEMENT UNDER 
which Ghana will supply power 
from her hydro-electric station at 
Akosombo, on the Volta River, 
to her eastern neighbours, Togo 
and Dahomey, will be formally 
signed within the next few weeks. 

Negotiations between the three 
countries have been going on for 


the past 18 months, sometimes in 
Accra, at other times in the T ogo- 
lese and Dahomeyan capitals, 

_In May last year it was tenta- 
tively agreed that the agreement 
should be for an initial term of 
15 years; other details were worked 
out last August and March. The 
final agreement is now in the hands 
of the three Governments and no 


difficulties are now anticipated, 
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When the agreement is signed, it 
will amount to a remarkable 
breakthrough in relations between 
“ British * and “ French” Africa. 
Indeed, the project will cause a 
dent in French influence in West 
Airica in more sense than one: it 
will be the Canadians who provide 
the foreign exchange to meet the 
cost of the transmission lines, with 
$11.3m. in long-term, interest-free 
loans for the project. Canada has 
also sent a team of experts to 
survey the route along which the 
lines will be erected. Appropriately, 
one of the companies which pro- 
vided the experts for the survey 


was British-Canadian — Ingledow 
and Associates—whilst the other, 
Demers and_ Associates, was 
French-Canadian. 
IDA and West 
German loans 

This development, if viewed 
against the background of the 
recent announcement that the 


International Development Asso- 
ciation has granted Ghana $10m. 
for local power distribution, and 
the news that the U.K. and West 
German Governments have also 
made $7.5m. worth of credits 
available in connection with the 
Same programme, means that sup- 
pliers of electrical power equip- 
ment can expect good things of 
Ghana in the next few. months. 
In part, Ghana’s programme will 
still not be completed. even though 
the present phase of the work will 
only Jast until 1972, unless she is 
able to secure a further $7.$m. 
from external sources to supple- 
ment what she has already 
obtained. Most probably, the 
World Bank will come in-on ‘this 
latter figure. 


» Ghana’s white elephant 
changes colour 
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It was the World Bank which 
provided the bulk of the loans 
that made the building of the dam 
possible. It gave $47m.: other 
lending agencies were the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank, the Agency 
for International Development 
(AID) and the U.K. Government. 


Originally, the dam was to have 
cost £70m., but it was completed 
at a cost of £58m. Impregilo. of 
Italy, who were the main contrac- 
tors, received just under £20m. 


The power station is designed 
to have six generators, each with 
a’ normal capacity of 1283MW and 
a built-in overload capacity of 
147MW. Total normal capacity is 
therefore 768MW _ whilst total 
maximum. capacity is 833MW. 


Four of the six generators are pro- 
ducing electricity at the moment at 
a normal capacity of 512MW. and 
the remaining two will be ready to 





The Volta Dam 


gO into operation in 1971 if demand 
for power then justifies that. 
Ghana’s present requirements, ex- 
cluding what is consumed by the 
Volta Aluminium Company 
(VALCO) is 70MW, which is ex- 
pected to grow to 140 in 1971. 
VALCO has contracted to take 





ne 


the Volta River project, and in 
return for their help, Dr. Nkrumah 
had signed an agreement with 
VALCO which is a curious docu- 
ment, coming as it does from that 
avowed socialist. In effect, VALCO 
has not been obliged to buy or 
exploit Ghana’s own deposits of 
bauxite, but can bring its own 
alumina from any part of the 
world, process it at the Tema 
Smelter using the cheap Akosombo 
power, and then export the 
aluminium. Ghana is only paid for 
the electricity consumed. 


By 1969, when the first phase 
of VALCO’s development will 
have been completed, it will be 
exporting 103,000 tons of alu- 
minium a year; this will be stepped 
up to 145,000 by 1973, at which 


j time WVALCO’s consumption . of 


Volta power would have risen to 
300MW. At that consumption 
level, VALCO will be paying the 
equivalent of what was £2.5m. in 
1962 to the Volta River Authority. 


Unease over aluminium 
agreement terms 


Whether this rate will be thought 
to make national economic sense 
will be left to future generations 
of Ghanaians to work out. There 
is no doubt that VALCO itself has 
been slightly uneasy about. the 
agreement: following a_ heated 


tee «=debate about an agreement signed 





200MW per year, so that even in 
1971, maximum demand in Ghana 
would still leave just under 200M W 
for export. Hence the agreement 
with Togo and Dahomey. 
VALCO, the main consumer of 
Volta power and the development 
which made Akosombo possible, is 
owned by Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corporation of the U.S. 
(90 per cent. of the shares) and 
Reynolds Metals Company of the 
U.S.—two of the world’s largest 
aluminium — producers, Kaiser 
were instrumental in persuading 
the U.S. Government to help with 







between the Ghana Government 
and Abbott Laboratories of the 
U.S., VALCO circulated copies of 
its own agreement among people 
it considered to be “leaders of 
thought” in the country and 
solicited their opinions on it. With 
relations between Ghana and the 
U.S. so good now, some Ghanaians 
are wondering whether the com- 
pany might take a greater interest 
in the exploitation of the consider- 
able local bauxite deposits. This 
might be even more helpful to the 
country than increasing the price © 
paid for the power, as Ghana's 
investment needs at the moment 
are of a labour-intensive kind. 


Apart from VALCO, the dam 
is attracting industries to Tema, the 
new port only about 30 miles from 
the dam; and, of course, the 
country benefits considerably from 
the availability of Volta power. 
For this reason, Ghanaians have 
reason to be grateful to the fore- 
sight of Dr. Nkrumah, even though 
many of them may have strong 
reservations about the terms on 
which he allowed the project to be 
built. a, 
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THE GHANAIAN ECONOMY 





THE GHANA Government will 
Shortly enact a decree which will 
give the weight of law to the pro- 
posals it announced recently on the 
promotion of Ghanaian business 
enterprises, Under the proposals, 
most smal] business undertakings, 
including retail and wholesale trade 
of a stated category, will be re- 
served for Ghanaians. Enterprises 
already in existence which fall into 
the reserved categories will only be 


| allowed to continue Operating if 


their owners—mainly Lebanese, 
Syrian and Indian merchants—in- 
vite participation by Ghanaians. 

A Stock Exchange will almost 
certainly come into operation 
before the end of the year to 


facilitate the dealings that the new 














business “ package ” will make 
necessary. Meanwhile, Government 
spokesmen have been emphasising 
to Ghanaian businessmen. the 
desirability of coming together to 
form large joint stock companies 
to be better able to take advantage 
of the concessions that the Govern- 
ment is showering on them. 


PL 480 funds 


for business 


In fact the Government is really 
determined, as it were, to kick into 
being what is describes as “an in- 
digenous entrepreneur class of high 
calibre.” Apart from reserving cer- 
tain economic activities to Ghana- 
ians, it announced in the Budget of 
July 16 new measures that will go 
a long way towards solving some 
of the chronic problems of 
Ghanaian entrepreneurs. Lack of 
financial assistance from the banks 


will be remedied by the creation of 


a special fund to give them loans. 
The fund will come from United 
States PL 480 sources, and will 
initially be worth 1.7m. Cedis. 
Furthermore, the National In- 
vestment Bank has been instructed 
to spare no effort; it will provide 


| Managerial and financial advice as 


well as facilities 
skilled personnel for. 
business community, 
also provides 


for training 
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enterprises wholly owned by 
Ghanaians, The present 50 per 
cent. tax rate is to be abolished so 
that businesses will pay a graduated 
levy which will start at 30 per cent. 
on chargeable incomes of 5,000 
Cedis and below, 35 per cent. on 
the next 5,000 to 10,000 Cedis and 
45 per cent. on the subsequent 
10,000 Cedis. Incomes exceeding 
20,000 Cedis will continue to attract 
a tax of SO per cent. 


If one adds to these the high 
Customs duties which ensure that 
locally manufactured goods can be 
sold at competitive prices, and the 
advantages to local consumers of 
becoming used to local brands, 
which are not Subject to the 
vagaries of the import licensing 
System, One can appreciate that ‘n- 
deed if Ghanaian businessmen con. 
tinue to receive only crumbs from 
the national table while the Syrians 
and others lick the plums. it will 
not be the fault of the Government 
of the National Liberation Council, 


The faults of Ghanaian business- 
men are threefold—ostentation, 
laziness and lack of organisation, 

ith regard to ostentation, one 
might go so far as to say itis a 
national disease, rather than one 
that afflicts only the businessmen. 
In spite of the fact that Ghana 
came so perilously close to total 
bankruptcy only two years ago, the 
number of new, shiny, luxurious 
limousines on the roads is un- 
believable. The Mercedes 250 S, in 
particular, is the status symbol of 
the moment. 


The trouble is that the business- 
men buy these sort of cars with 
money that should properly be 
poing into their enterprises. A 
uxUry car cannot produce wealth 
to meet one’s bills: as a result, 
business declines and very soon, 
only the Mercedes is left, if that. 
The other maior form ‘of -con- 
Spicuous expenditure is housing. 

The second sickness, laziness, can 
be summed up in the phrase, “ get 
rich quick.” There have been 
numerous instances of People, in- 
cluding lawyers, trading in the issue 
of import licences. The current 
booklet on commercial companies 

or 





in the country lists over 1,500 
businesses which are described as 
“importers ”; usually for good 
measure, of course, they add “ and 
exporters.” They want to sit at 
home, use their influence on poli- 
ticians to obtain import licences, 
see whether they can flog the 
licences or, if not, import the stuff 
and sell it to the first person with 
ready cash, in bulk, if necessary. 


Best supermarket 


is Lebanese-owned 
Hence it is that the best-stocked 


supermarket in Accra is owned by 


a Lebanese, and the second and the 
third. So much are the foreigners 
aware of this weakness in Ghanaian 
businessmen that some are already 
laughing at the Government’s new 
measures, They know they can get 
good names for registration pur- 
poses, and that a couple of hundred 
Cedis a month ag retainer for a 
“sleeping partner ” might do the 
trick in fulfilling the condition that 
a business should partly 
Ghanaian-owned. The Government 
is aware of this, however, and there 
have been suggestions that the new 
decree will impose severe Penalties 
on people who allow themselves to 
be used as “ front-men,.” 

With regards to organisation, the 
problem is much more intractable. 
It hasn’t been the practice for 
Ghanaians employed by expatriate 
concerns—those who have the 
Epeemow ato be. given important 
posts, until fairly recently. Those 
who obtain such Posts do not want 
to leave, for they are very well 
rewarded in terms of income and 
security. So, the Ghanaian business- 
man, even if he was not despised by 
the efficient employee of the ex- 
patriate company, would find it 
hard to attract him to his new 
enterprise. A College of Adminis- 


tration has been set up and is pro- 


ducing skilled personnel. and there 
is also a Centre for Management 
and Productivity, run with the 
assistance of United Nations 
agencies. Eventually, therefore, the 
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Oy a 
businessman must Bet rid of an 
apparent mental block, which 
makes him think of high salaries as 
poison, ‘before he can attract such 
persons. 

No doubt the Government is 
well aware of all these impedi- 
ments; what it has decided is to 
get its claws into the vicious circle 
and try to rip part of it off, Many 
of the Ghanaian businessmen will 
see the new concessions as a way 
of merely doing “ business ” in an 
easier manner. But there will be 
some who can 
and it is on these, 
ment is pinning jts hy 


« 


Reassurance’ for 
foreign investor. 


The Gover 
booklet * Gove 









ts ys in the 
ment Policy On 


The Promotion Of Ghanaian 
Business Enterprises ” (Ministry 
of Information, Accra; Price 


10 Pesewas) that it is not its inten- 
tion, while encouraging foreign 
investment, that this should result 
“in the perpetuation of foreign 
contro] and domination of the 
economy.” It appeals to.foreigners 
not to misinterpret its encourage- 
ment of Ghanaian businessmen in 
the “negative sense” of elimina- 
ting foreign entrepreneurs. 
“ Rather,” the Government State- 
ment adds, “consistent with the 
long-term objective for the 
development of the economy, this 
policy is designed for the Positive 
Promotion of a healthy Partner- 
ship between Ghanaian and non- 
Ghanaian businessmen.” 

. To this must be added the fact 
that, when local businessmen feel 
satisfied, thev fee] less inclined to 
pressurise their Government to- 
wards putting difficulties in the 
way of the companies with whom 
thev compete but who are more 
skilful. 
had a long head Start; the 
Ghanaians have now heen pushed 
forward. Thev May not catch up, 
but if they don’t, they will now 
hesitate a little more before saying 


Skilled men will become available. «that the race was not “ fairly 
But even then, the Ghanaian A “run.” 
Pa, 
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THE BANK AND THE VOLTA 


Economic Development Projects and their 
Appraisal by John A. King, Jr. (The 
John Hopkins Press, $15.00, £7 ). 


F all schemes of the Nkrumah 
regime, the Volta River Project 
Stands out, for three reasons. No hint 


of corruption has ever affected it: it was 
completed ahead of schedule at under 
estimated costs: and although claims for 
its revolutionary effect on Ghana’s 
economy have been greatly exaggerated, 
it can and will pay for itself and has made 
possible establishment in Ghana of the 
Valco smelter, the biggest industrial 
enterprise in West Africa in terms of 
capital. 

It would be too much to say that the 
project can be described in this way 
because at the formative Stage the 
World Bank took a hand. But there is 


no doubt that, important as the World’ 


Bank is as a source of funds, particularly 
foreign currency, for poorer countries, 
it is equally important because of the 
experience it has, and the expertise it 
commands, in the appraisal of projects 
and in the supervision of their execution. 

Mr. King’s book, a publication of the 
Economic Development Institute estab- 
lished by the World Bank for training 
high level administrators, discusses the 
process of evaluation of 30 projects all 
Over the world, the majority in power 
and transport. Unfortunately it comes 
too soon to allow examples from educa- 
tion and agriculture, responsibility for 
which the Bank has recently been willing 
to ‘accept, although in these fields the 
lessons might have been of even wider 
application than are the examples from 
power, transport and industry. Never- 
theless a study of the Bank’s approach to 
these processes—the two West African 
Ones are the Volta Project itself and the 
transport side of the Mauritanian iron ore 
development—together with Mr. King’s 
chapter on aspects of project appraisal 
and his introductions to the three 
Separate sections (power, transport and 
industry) are of the greatest value to 
anybody concerned with economic 
development. Mr. King’s claim that the 
Bank's appraisal process is now unique 
is difficult to refute. 

Six aspects of any project, 
King, 


says Mr. 
need examination—the economic, 





the technical, the managerial, the organi- 
sational, the commercial, and the finan- 
cial. No project can be appraise 
without some kind of appraisal of th 
economy as a whole and of’ plans for it 
development. Nor can planners ignore, 
for example, a country’s need for 
“ labour-intensive ” projects rather than 
“ capital-intensive.” And it must be 
accepted that appropriate appraisal can 


considerably delay, or even cancel, 
schemes. 
For the Volta Project's external 


expenditure the Bank offered $47m. in 
1962. The Bank’s financial and technical 
appraisal of the project are here outlined. 
Mr. King states firmly that by the mid- 
1950s the project, discussed for many 
years even before the Nkrumah regime, 
had been “robbed” of its attractiveness 
because of the vast scale of investment 
required for the project as then con- 


ceived (it included development of 
bauxite) and the world’s  over- 
capacity in aluminium production. But 


the revised project put forward in 1959 
was not only far cheaper, partly because 
the smelter was to rely on imported 
alumina, but also because of the pro- 
posed new site for the dam. 


The Bank was called in, in 1961, to 
make its appraisal and found several 
points to criticise in the American con- 
sultants’ reports. But, however difficult 
it was to estimate demand for Volta 
power, except for that for the smelter, 
and to work out a tariff structure, the 
Bank maintained that the managerial and 
organisational aspects might prove to be 
the most difficult. It made detailed pro- 
posals for an appropriate organisation to 
carry out and operate the project and the 
Ghana government largely followed the 
Bank's advice in creating the Volta River 
Authority, The Bank also obtained an 
agreement from the then government that 
appointment of -the first and subsequent 
chief executives of the authority would 
be subject to its approval. 

The Volta project affords an example, 
says Mr. King, of the importance the 
Bank attaches to the creation of a “ suit- 
able and semi-autonomous body to 
carry Out the construction and operation 
of a power project and to the placing of 
the responsibility for Operations in the 
hands of a single general manager who 
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only to contracts worth 250,00 
(about £100,000) or more. _ 





OWN CORRESPONDENT 


ACCRA—The Ghanaian Gov- 
ernment has begun negotiations 
with 10 major oil companies for 
distribution of prospecting 
licences. The successful appli- 
cants will be granted licences 
for off-shore concessions, 


If prospecting results are 
favourable, the Government will 
negotiate exploration and ex- 
ploitation concessions a Govern- 
ner Spo esmapn said. 


companies are 


ch 0 Hica Limited, Esso 

¢ ‘Incorporated, Mobil 
Oil, G Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, ell Ghana Limited, 
Israel Oil Company and Bo 
Bochumer Mineralol. 
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Industrial and Mining Projects - Abbott i ee Hs 
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On the initiative of Abbott Laboratories Inc., the Ghana Government 


an agreement with the American pharmaceutical concern for the takeov of 
aceutical plant, constructed with Polish assis stance and completed two yoars 


the Ghana Government mado the employment of experts from communist cc 
sible, the plant could not start operations and was offered for sal 
terests. An agreement between Abbott and the Ghana uoverninont pr ovided 1 
participation of 4.5% in the capital of the new corporation, but Abbott insis 
control of management and operations, a 10-year tax exemption, duty-ir 
raw materials and equipment for the same period and an embargo on im 
ting products. On press attacks blaming Abbott for exploiting the di 
of Ghana, Abbott decided to ask the Government for cancellation of the 
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WEST AFRICA 


Reshaping the State Industries 


Before the end of this year 20 industrial enterprises in Ghana will ccase to exist 
as independent state-owned corporations, Most will become divisions of a new and 
vast Industrial Holding Corporation, replacing the S{ate Enterprises Secretariat. These 
changes are part of an operation to reform the structure of the stafe enterprises 
Why is this necessary? A correspondent ‘recently in Ghana examines the position 


of the state enterprises in three articles. 


BY 1966 there were 50 state-owned 

and 12 joint state-private enter- 
prises (apart from public utilities), the 
former including many leading manu- 
facturing industries (cocoa products, 
vegetable oil, fibre bags, steel products, 
bottles and others) and most transport 
‘and service industries (construction, 
housing, food marketing, insurance, 
laundries, shipping, hotel, airways). 
When economic retrenchment began 
after the coup the state enterprises were 
among the first to feel the squeeze, for 
several reasons. Heavy investment had 
been made in many—-too much in some, 
it now seems; and little or no return 
was being received from a number, 
where production had not begun by 
1966 or was well below target. 


The coup itself added to the problems 
by forcing experts from Communist 
countries working in state-owned fac- 
tories to leave; but these same countries 
had themselves created many problems 
by long delays in delivery of plant, 
which was one of the reasons why many 
factories were commissioned well behind 
schedule. Commissions of enquiry have 
exposed corruption in the running of 
some enterprises; but more general than 
this, perhaps, was the custom of giving 
jobs in state firms to CPP members 
who did not do useful work in return for 
pay out of the taxpayers’ pocket. 


Besides all this, some state enterprises 
were ill-conceived from the start—fac- 
tories might be poorly sited, or markets 
insufliciently examined — and = many 
indulged in large-scale wasteful spend- 
ing (Ghana Airways’ IHlyushins, for 
example). Not all state enterprises made 
losses for these or any other reasons 
—the Ghana National Trading Corpora- 
tion, With its advantages, made a hand- 
some profit in 1965—but many were a 
liability to the state. 

What is the position now, two years 
later? First, thousands of employees of 
State enterprises have lost their jobs— 
some, no doubt, because they were 
political nominees who were being paid 
for nothing, others because retrench- 
ment, even of bona fide workers, was 
felt to be necessary to avoid continuing 
losses. Most of the thousands of 
unemployed come from state enterprises 
or the Workers’ Brigade. All state 
enterprises have, however, been kept in 
being, even those still far from viable: 
three have been sold to private business- 
men, three more have become joint 
State-private enterprises. 

Of the remaining 44, 24 are still 
separate organisations, and are to 
remain so under present plans, except 
for three, in which private participation 
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is being, or has been, sought. The 
remaining 19—soon to be raised to 20 
with the addition of the State Sugar 
Products Corporation—are to be merged 
with the Ghana Industrial Holding 
Corporation (GIHC), set up by an NLC 
decree on September 30 last year, but 
not yet formally incorporated. 

The boards of these 20 enterprises 
(including the Sugar Products Corpora- 
tion), have been dissolved, apart from 
their managing directors, who act under 
GIHC. When this giant corporation 
comes fully into being, the 20 firms will 
become divisions of it. These firms 
were chosen because they are all manu- 
facturing enterprises. They, therefore, 
have a good deal in common; the 24 
others are a mixed bunch. Some are also 
manufacturing industries—the Pharma- 
ceutical, Film Industry, Gold Refinery 
and Tobacco Products Corporations (the 
first two, together with the Hotels Cor- 
poration, are intended to become joint 
enterprises). There are also primary- 
producing industries—the Farms, Fishing 


and Gold Mining Corporations; then 
there are the Diamond and Food 
Marketing Corporations,’ the Cocoa 
Marketing Board, and the Ghana 


National Trading Corporation: the Pub- 
lishing Corporation, and, in the same 
category, the Graphic Corporation; and 
the service enterprises—the Hotels, 
Housing, Construction, Transport, 
Tourist, Insurance, Shipping, Ghana 
Airways, State Enterprises Secretariat 
Audit, Telecommunication, and Tema 
Development Corporations. Between 
them these cover so many activities that 
Government-owned enterprises will, after 
all the sales to the private sector planned 
at present, still impinge on the ordinary 
Ghanaian’s life almost as much as they 
do now. 

The enterprises remaining under state 
control naturally come under several dif- 
ferent ministries. Their recent histories 
and their future prospects, also vary 
greatly. The future of all these enter- 
prises is so closely bound up with many 
important aspects of life in Ghana— 
cocoa, farms, gold mining, housing, food 
marketing, fishing——that a full Survey of 
them would be almost an economic and 
Social survey of Ghana, This will not 
be attempted here; attention will be 
concentrated on the new and old joint 
enterprises, and the industries which are 
to come under GIHC. 

As already indicated, three state enter- 
prises—Bakery, Laundries and Tyre Ser- 


vice Corporations—have been sold 
outright te private businessmen, and 
three more—the Match, Cement Pro- 
ducts, and Bonsasu. Rubber Tyre 


Corporations—have become joint enter- 
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prises, with the Government owning 
more than half the shares. Of the firms 
to be merged into GIHC, at least two 
—the Vegetable Oilmills, and Furniture 
and Joinery, Corporations—might 
become joint enterprises before GIHC is 
incorporated. If the three others men- 
tioned above are added, there may be 
eight new joint enterprises before GIHC 
comes into being; others may follow, for 
any division of the new Holding Cor- 
poration will be available for sale, wholly 
or in part, to the private sector. 

Nine of the joint enterprises commis- 
sioned before or during 1966 began as 
wholly-owned private enterprises. The 
Government bought shares in them-when 
they were already working; hence the 
planning and plant-buying stages, where 
abuses and confusion and mis-spending 
would have been most likely to creep in, 
were well past when the Government 
acquired a voice in their running. Lever 
Brothers’ Tema factory was commis- 
sioned in 1963, over a year before the 
Government bought 49 per cent. of the 
capital. Unilever still holds 51 per cent. 
of the shares, and is in charge of man- 
agement. The plant, a spruce modern 
factory, employs 700 people, including 
only six expatriates, and offers employees 
on-the-job training it manufactures hard 
soaps, detergents and toothpaste, up to 
Unilever international standards. 

In the number of jobs it provides, and 
the skilled training it offers to Ghanaians, 
this firm compares well with the state 
industries. It is true that the Tema plant 
had to be imported, but this is inevitable 
for a modern factory, anyway. As for 
the raw materials, although some foreign 
exchange is used for these, the most im- 
portant—tallow—comes from PL480 
sales by the USA, and is therefore paid 
for in cedis, while Lever Bros, would 
probably buy palm products in Ghana, 
instead of importing them, if Ghana’s 
products were available (most are now 
exported) and were competitive. Uni- 
lever has long experience of industries 
of this sort, and of Africa, and has plenty 
of capital, and was able, being a huge 
international firm, to resist any harmful 
political pressure (very likely there was 
none, for this reason). 

West African Mills Ltd., manufacturers 
of cocoa products, and eight other joint 
enterprises began under _ all-private 
ownership. Joint enterprises which arose 
from wholly-owned state industries are in 
a different category. They are too recent 
for any proper assessment of their 
achievements and prospects; the three 
already mentioned were established last 
year. Two other new joint enterprises 
Were unusual in that each is formed out 
of one plant of a statz enterprise, while 
this enterprise itself—the Textile Manu- 
facturing Corporation—remains in being 
and still runs one factory; these are 
Ghana Textile Printers at Tema and Jua- 
pong Textiles at Juapong. As these enter- 
prises are closely linked with industrial 
enterprises due to be merged in GIHC, 
they will be considered together with 
those in an article next week. 
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‘Reshaping the State Industries 


What lies behind the decision to merge up to twenty of Ghana’s state-owned 
industries in a new Ghana Industriai Holding Corporation (GIHC) before the 
end of this year? Last week a correspondent examined the position of the sfate 
enferprise set up under the Nkrumah regime and stated that about half of them 
will remain state-owned, while about two dozen others either have been or will 
be reorganised with private participation, or else will be merged into GIHC. 
These are all manufacturing industries; they are examined in more detail in this 


article and in another next week. 


Y EARS of talk about plans for agricul- 

ture or stockbreeding in the Accra 
Plains may cause one to forget a success 
in cultivation already achieved there by 
a Ghana state enterprise. At Asutsuare, 
on the Plains near the Volta River and 
irrigated with its water, are 3—4,000 acres 
of sugar cane, about half on a plantation 
owned by the State Sugar Products Cor- 
poration, half on farms which supply 
the same Corporation—al]l grown com- 
mercially for the Corporation’s adjoin- 
ing factory. The site, between the river 
and the big hill jutting out of the plain 
by Kpong, is excellent for sugar cane, 
and the yield is good. But all is far from 
well at the factory. 

This sugar complex was set up with 
Polish aid under an agreement of 1962. 
The first cane harvest, and processing 
began on the day of the 1966 coup, and 
the industry was commissioned a year 
Jater. The plant, supplied by the Polish 
Factory Plant Export Corporation 
(CEKOP), is modern and good; and 
although there was a_ shortage of 
chemicals for a time, this has been met. 
So the cane is growing, and the mill is 
working. But it works for only three 
months a year, between ripening of the 
cane and the rains (cane must be pro- 
cessed as soon as it is harvested, and 
when the harvest is over only alcohol 
production remains to occupy the mill). 
This cannot be helped, it seems; more 
important is the small yield in relation 
to investment. The second harvest (bigger 
than the first) produced 941 tons of sugar, 
2,600 tons of molasses and 119,000 gallons 
of ethanol alcohol. 

The cause of this poor return is a 
failure common to many Ghana state 
industries, especially those getting raw 
materials from plantations or farms 
deliberately set up to feed them: failure 
to tailor the factory's capacity to raw 
material supply. The expense of the 
equipment was justified, at the outset, 
because it was assumed there would be 
enough sugar cane for its full capacity. 
But less than half the cane acreage 
allowed for has been planted; the Cor- 
poration has for long had plans to plant 
more, but finance is hard to find. Yet 
until more cane is grown the mill cannot 
be viable: now production of granulated 
sugar is far below the target for the 
first harvest. Under the former regime 
other factors, too, prevented viability; 
some Polish farm equipment gave poor 
value for money, and many unnecessary 
employees were taken on for political 
reasons (there was a thousand redun- 
dancies—over half the payroll—after the 


coup). Now such mis-spending has 
ended, but the debt from the old days is 
a heavy burden. 

What is to be done, when an industry 
which has already absorbed so much 
in return for so little can only become 
viable if a good deal more money is 
poured into it? Whatever the results 
of the study being made by Tate & 


Lyle and Bookers, and whoever even- 


tually owns the industry (it is due to 
come under the Ghana Industrial Hold- 
ing Corporation, but might be turned 
into a joint enterprise), it seems inevit- 
able that more. capital must be risked 
on this enterprise. The Government has 
to maintain faith in the long-term 
prospects of the sugar industry, which 
have two promising aspects—demand 
for sugar in Ghana, and a_ ready 
market for alcohol in the State Dis- 
tilleries Corporation. : 


This enterprise has been dealt with in 
some detail because it has many of the 
features of state enterprises in general. 
On the one hand, the idea behind it 
is sound—to grow and process in Ghana 
whatever can be grown and processed 
there to replace imports; and this goes 
for most state industries. On the other 
hand—and this goes for many state 
industries, too—it has not yet been able 
to realise the hopes placed in it. Many 
other industries have overspent on their 
plant, because it has not been tailored 
to raw material supply, or for other 
reasons, sometimes foreseeable; many 
Others, too, have suffered from shortage 
of skilled employees at all levels. And 
some have had difficulties from which 
Asutsuare was immune, such as bad 
siting or lack of a market. 

It would be possible, but unfitting, 
to classify most state industries accord- 
ing to which of these difficulties they 
have experienced. But the 25 industries 
in question—those due to come under 
the GIHC, plus five new joint enter- 
prises—can best be divided according 
to their products, into four categories: — 

Processing of farm and forest products 
grown all or partly in Ghana—seven 
industries (two jointly-owned). 

Processing of imported agricultural 
products—five (two jointly-owned). 

Manufacture of basic industrial 
material—five (one jointly-owned). 

Manufacture of finished industrial 
products ready for consumption—seven. 

All industries in the first category aim 
to produce things Ghanaians need and 
would otherwise import. The cane used 
by the State Sugar Products Corpora- 
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tion is a’ native breed, but it 
srows Well at Asutsuare—though not at 
Kormenda, where the other sugar planta- 
tion and mill are situated (here a 28-mile 
irrigation canal had to be built, the 
longest in West-Africa, before any cane 
could be grown at all; the site is said 
to have been chosen for political 
reasons). Other raw materials used in 
these industries are mainly. native to 
Ghana. So these are among the most 


‘obvious industries for a developing coun- 


try to start. But the’ soundness of the 
idea behind them makes the actual per- 
formance of many seem all the worse. 
When the enterprises due to come under 
GIHC are. subjected to evaluation 
of their assets—this is to be done in the 
next few months—many of these indus- 
tries will make a poor showing. Why? 

Some causes have been mentioned in 
connection with the two sugar com- 
plexes. In addition, equipment supplied 
by Czechoslovakia for the Komenda 
mill was delivered three years late— 
many other enterprises had similar 
experiences with Communist countries. 
And the mill was, despite the delays, 
completed well. before the plantation 
was ready—another case of poor 
co-ordination of raw material supply 
with factory output, repeated by the 
Meat Products Corporation at its 
Bolgatanga factory (working well below 
capacity for lack of cattle), and the 
Cannery Corporation’s tomato canning 
plant at Pwalagu, now on its trial runs, 
which—it is reported—will need 30 tons 
of tomatoes a day all the year operate 
at full capacity. 

Other corporations may have suffered 
from simple bad luck, though it is hard 
to tell where bad luck ends and bad 
planning begins. The Vegetable Oilmills 
Corporation, which produces copra, 
eroundnut and palm oils, never had a 
real chance, because Ghanaians have 
not acquired a taste for its products: 
because of this, and because it has had 
to buy from the Marketing Board at 
world prices, it never made a_ profit. 
The Cocoa Products Corporation factory 
at Takoradi, making 25,000 tons a year 
of cocoa cake and butter, also has to 
pay world prices to the CMB, and finds 
it difficult to make a profit for this 
reason—in contrast to the older joint 
enterprise West African Mills, also in 
Takoradi and with similar output, for 
this acts as a milling agent for the 
CMB, which pays it a milling fee and 
sells the milled products. 

Except in the case of the Oilmills, the 
history of these industries for process- 
ing Ghana-grown products is generally 
a tale of lost opportunities, True, some 
have not yet begun to produce; nene of 
the Cannery Corporation’s three plants 
(for pineapples, tomatoes and mangoes) 
is producing yet; neither is the new joint 
enterprise Firestone Ghana, formed 
to take over from the Bonsasu Rubber 
Tyre Corporation. But these will not 
be able to offset the general unviability 
of what could have been Ghana’s most 
valuable state enterprises. 
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Reshaping the State Industries 
In the last of three articles a correspondent examincs the position of several state-owned 
manvfacturing industries in Ghana, including those processing Ghana's agriculisrai products, 


described in detail last week. 


CGN agricultural-processing state indus- 
try is now a joint enterprise, with 
Firestone of Ohio as the private partner; it 
took over from a State enterprise which 
never got off the ground. But, as with the 
sugar industry, one thing makes this industry 
seem worth while: it fills a definite and 
growing need. Ghanaians need tyres, and 
imported NC6-Im. worth of them in 1966. 
This same consideration raises hope for the 
Meat Products Corporation and the Foot- 
wear Corporation’s Czech-aided factory at 
Kumasi. That these are able to meet a 
big demand may not be an unmixed blessing 
in all cases—can we be sure that the shoe 
factory will not put many traditional shoe- 
makers out of business?—but it suggests 
that money spent on them may not have 
been wasted, under whatever ownership 
they end up: all, except Firestone Ghana 
and (if, as is hoped, it will soon be sold 
outright to the private sector) the Oilmills, 
are at present destined to join GIHC. 

‘A particular difficulty arises from the 
Drevici group's £2m. chocolate factory, 
and its gigantic and apparently useless £7m. 
cocoa silos, at Tema, built for the State 
Cocoa Products Corporation. Although the 


~Drevici group still seems to own them (a 


legal tussle is going on), sooner or later 
the CPC, or the CMB, or some other 
Government body will have to take respon- 
sibility for these monumentally wasteful 
enterprises. 

For those agricultural-processing state 
industries which import raw materials 
there is no problem of supply; on the other 
hand their imports reduce the value of 
these enterprises to Ghana. Both the Tex- 
tile Products and the Fibre Bag Manufac- 
turing Corporations could one day use raw 
materials grown in Ghana, but now Ghana’s 
cotton production is too small, and growing 
of kenaf has hardly begun, though the Fibre 
Bag factory at Kumasi was originally meant 
to use it. Co-ordinated agricultural and 
industrial planning could have seized this 
obvious opportunity for expanding culti- 
vation, giving more jobs on the land with 
an assured outlet for the produce while 
cutting down imports. This, it is hoped, 
will be possible eventually. 

Meanwhile, as these two industries fill 
important needs, their future seems assured. 
The Textile Corporation’s plant at Tema, 
which supplies woven, bleached, dyed, 
starched and printed cloth to the big retail 
stores, patterned according to their designs, 
is a modern French-equipped factory, which 
is well-maintained, and its dyed and printed 
fabrics are very handsome. 

The Fibre Bag plant had many troubles 


in its first three years, due especially, it 


seems, to lack of spares, aggravated by 
licence difficulties—a common problem of 
state enterprises, shared, however, by other 
importers. In 1966, when its losses totalled 
over £400,000, it was closed for several 
months. But the Cocoa Marketing Board 
bailed it out with a loan, and in return buys 
all its output—6m. bags a year—at a price 
fixed by itself, which enables it to make a 
big profit on sales to farmers. Despite this, 
the Kumasi factory makes a profit on its 
day-to-day operations; it is still saddled, 
a so many state industries are, with a 
huge debt from the old days. 

It is hoped to attract joint participation to 
help make the Textiles Corporation viable, 
Or now its factory is the least efficient of 


- 


the five textile plants (for some time it had 
to pay high managing agency ‘fees). Two 
of the others used to belong fo the same 
Corporation; now they are joint enterprises 
—Ghana Textile Printers at Tema, owned 
by the Government and an Anglo-Dutch 
consortium including UAC, and Juapong 
Textiles Ltd., built with aid from China 


and now held by the Ghana Government, — 
UAC and the Ghana Textiles Manufactur- 


ing Co. (Hong Kong owned). There are 
also two private textile factories, and 
traditional manufacturers. 

There should be enough demand to 
justify all these textile factories; but at 
present many people rich enough to pick 
and choose still import cetton yarn and 
thread (£1-8m. in 1966), cotton fabrics 
(£5-4m.), for the tastes of wealthier people 
cannot be foreed. This must also be the 
reason why one highly successful state 
enterprise, the State Distilleries Corporation, 
has not altogether stopped expensive 
imports; it caters to people who have moncy 
and, often, fastidious tastes, so that, despite 
the fine quality of the gin (Lawyer, Queen 


Elizabeth) and other spirits produced in 


Accra, expensive foreign spirits are still 
imported. But, although it obviously 
cannot cater for all tastes, the Distilleries is 
Viable and sells well. It is about to pro- 
duce a new gin, Real Musketecr, cheap 
enough, it is hoped, to compete with the 
Jocal brew Akpeteshie. 
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The Marble Works Corperation—problems 
of luxury manufacture. 


One former state enterprise, which has 
been replaced by a joint etterprise is the 
New Match Factory Ltd., where the Société 
Industrielle et Forestitre des Allumettes of 
Paris is the private participant and the 
Government holds most of the capital, and 
which has taken over the Kade match plant 
from the former Match Corporation. 

Many other state. industries want to 
attract private participation. One which 
will probably become a joint enterprise 
soon is the Furniture and Joinery Corpora- 
tion, which does relatively well now, partly 
because Government departments and state 
corporations have been obliged to buy from 
it. Both this and the Boatyards Corporation, 
an industry now doing well (building fishing 
and pleasure boats) and due to come under 
GIHC, use British as well as Ghanaian sawn 
timber; presumably customers’ tastes have 
led to this, These are among the few state 
industries which cater on the whole for 
the relatively wealthy. 

Only two state manufacturing industries, 
among those> processing entirely non-aggi- 
cultural raw materials, cater for the 
moneyed market—the Fleetronic Products 
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assembles 


Cerporation 
Phillips radio seis), and the Marble Works 
Corporation, manufacturer of marble tomb- 


(which imported 


stones and terrazzo tiles and doorsteps. 


s 
Founded by an Italian who was expelled 


by the old regime and took his technical: 


staff away with him, the Corporation ha 
ever since used slabs cut off the hug 
chunks of marble from Italy. These hay 
lasted seven years, partly because the slabs 
are not needed for terrazzo work, partly 
because, under the Nkrumah regime, the 
use of marble was denounced as a luxury. 
Now that the change of regime has 
brought marble into demand again, the 
slabs are running out; finance is being 
sought for buying cutting machinery and 
paying an engineer for it. 

Other industries provide more basic needs. 
The Glass Manufacturing Corporation’s 
plant at Aboso meets nearly all Ghana’s 
demand for bottles. One industry now 
under joint ownership, the Ghana Cement 
Works Ltd., provides cement for the Con- 
struction Corporation. Norcement, a con- 
sortium of two Norwegian firms, is the 
private participant in this firm, which has 
taken over from the Cement Products Cor- 
poration one factory already working at 
‘Tema, and will take over a new plant at 
Takoradi when it is completed. 

Although these factories use imported 
gypsum and clinker, they may repay Ghana 
with a surplus for export. In some other 
cases. perhaps, dependence on imported raw 
materials could be ended. But the Brick 


-and Tile Corporation uses Ghana’s ciay; 


and for most industries the raw materials 
are themselves semi-manufactures, which 
Ghana cannot yet produce. The Paper Con- 
version Corporation makes toilet rolls, papet 
napkins and other things at Takoradi from 
imported materials; the Paints Corporation 
uses materials bought from Holland. The 
Tema Steelworks makes steel rods from 
Ghanaian scrap, but this comes from 


imports in the end; for the Metal Industries 


and Sheet Metal Works Corporations, making 
respectively nails and household utensils, the 
raw materials are finished metal products. 
And the now famous pharmaceutical factory 
at Kwabenya, which may soon become a 
joint enterprise, has to use imported 
chemicals: while the Bottling Corporation 
bottles imported Pepsi-Cola and Mirinda. 


These industries produce necessary things: 
the need for making these in Ghana can 
in some cases be questioned, but none of 
these industries has been so mishandled @s 
some of the agricultural processing enter 
prises; so they are not among those whic? 
will cause most trouble to the GIHC. the 
four UN experts who have been advis:22 
and the consultants now being sous” 
evaluate the industries (all wholly ‘4% 
owned industries mentioned in this eis 
are to come under GIHC). 

This survey should have shown that iz 
is difficult to pass a general verdict 07 
Ghana’s state enterprises. Certainly 
of them help reduce spending on im 
or will be able to do so [ater. Many 
have been set up by private eaictp: 
once it was decided that Ghana shot 
a state-owned sector, most Oo: the in 
now state-owned were well chosen. But al 
too often the return on the investment in 
state industries has been trivial compared 
with the size of the investment. for reasor> 
briefly outlined in these articles. Unin 


"ts 


re-examination and reorganisation are co” 
shor GT 


plete. one cannot say definitely whethe! 
not the state enterprises as a whole 4f= 


vests. 


viable, or May become so in a few ¥*- 
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OIL “NATIONALISATION” DECREE 


DECREE empowering the 
fOvernment to take over stora 
Nd distribution of petroleum was promul- 
ated in Accra last weekend Three com- 
Panies, owners of some 117 tankers, have 
already been taken over under the decree. 
According to reports from Accra the decree 
empowers the National Liberation Council 
to take over “the control and Operation of 
the means of storage, supply and distribution 
of petroleum and petroleum products in 
Ghana.” The decree, according to a govern- 
ment spokesman, was to guarantee supplies 
to every sector of the economy and the 
community. 

Mr. Emmanuel Omaboe, Commissioner 
for Economic Affairs, announcing the 
take-over of the three haulage companies, 
gave their names as Commonwealth Haulage 
Bulk Transport (British), Kalmoni and Co. 
Lid. (Lebanese) and City Auto Parts Sup- 
Pliers Ltd. (Lebanese). Other transport 
Operators would not, he said. be affected. 
Mr. Omaboe said that the three companies 
had withdrawn 117 tankers since the end 
of December, causing a serious shortage of 
Petroleum products in many parts of the 
country — particularly in Ashanti and 
the north. The terms of the take-over 
would, he said. be worked Out later: the 
government’s immediate concern had been 
to maintain supplies. 

Our correspondent writes: As far as can be 
judged, the action against the three trans- 
Porters involves only one part of the decree 
—distribution. Most of Ghana's petroleum 
needs come from the oil refinery at Tema, 
built and managed for the Ghana govern- 
ment by the Italian state oil company ENJI, 
and opened in 1963. Six marketing com- 
panies buy from the refinery and distribute 
throughout Ghana. They are Agip, Shell, 
BP, Texaco, Mobil and the French Total. 
Each company contracts with local haulage 
companies to move petroleum products from 
the refinery to their own selling stations and 
depots throughout the country, 


The root of the present trouble—which 
has surprised many with the rapidity of its 
development—appears to be a refusal by 
the three transport companies to continue 
hauling unless government allowed an 
increase in rates. According to the Kumasi 
Pioneer, on Dec. 31 the Ghana Road Trans- 
Port Association asked its members to strike 
until freight rates were Increased. Four 
companies operating in Kumasi refused, said 
the Pioneer. The rates asked for by the 
Association were from six to nine pesewas 
per ton for the first 100 miles and from five 
and a half to eight pesewas Per ton per mile 
thereafter. 

Not surprisingly in view of its 
current attempt to peg Prices, the Ghana 
government appears to have refused to 
allow an_ inceease, though whether there 
was a real attempt at Negotiations is un- 
certain. Petroleum prices are among a lony 






list of prices which are controlled by the 
gsovernment—if an increase had been 
allowed for the hauliers, the likely result 
would be a rise in the price of petrol, 
and hence, probably, of many other goods. 

Initial comment on the decree from oil 
and other companies was unfavourable, 
however. It was felt that, although the 
government announcement emphasised that 
the takeover of the three companies was not 
nationalisation, and that foreign transporters 
were still Operating in Ghana. this was not 
how it would be seen abroad, where the 
policies towards investors and private enter- 
prise had just begun to show some results. 
The petroleum decree might frighten them 
off, it was felt, especially since the general 
climate generated by the “squeeze” ‘in 
Britain and the US would put investment 
in developing: countries at an even lower 
premium. (Already the outcry against the 
Abbott-Ghana Agreement. leading to its 
cancellation, may be giving potential inves- 
tors in Ghana some second thoughts—or so 
it is widely feared.) 

There appears initially to be a certain 
parallel between this decree and a decree 
promulgated in Nigeria last July—which 
gave the federal military government 
powers (so far unused) to control Storage, 
distribution and supply of petroleum pro- 
ducts. The Ghana decree could, it is 
believed, apply to supplies of crude oil for 
the Tema refinery. Under a barter deal con- 
cluded between the Nkrumah government 
and the USSR, Russian crude was shipped 
to the refinery. In the last six months, how- 
ever, most of the crude for the refinery has 
becn supplied by the six major western oil 
companies already marketing in Ghana. It 
is not known whether the Ghana govern- 
ment would want to revert to Russian or 


ban suppliers 
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S The boards of 19 Ghana State do 


porauions, due to be Merged into the newl ' 
established Ghana Industial Holding Cor- 5 
poration, have been dissolved. Mr. S. K. | 
Quartey, executive secretary of the State 
Enterprises Secretariat, saiti all Senior Staff 
have been advised by special circular letters 

to apply for any of the new posts being 
advertised. He added, ‘No question of 
redundaney at all will arise in this exer- 
cise,” explaining that it would enable ihe 
Holding Corporation to know whether 
oilicers wished to remain in their present 
establishments or transfer elsewhere, and 
that since the Holding Corporation would 
control all staff, the move would also make 
flexible redeployment possible. 

The state corporations involved in the 
new move are the Boatyards, Brick and 
Tile, Cocoa Products, Distilleries, 
Glass Manufacturing, Marble Works. 
Metal Industries, Paints, Sheet Metal 
Works, Textiles Manufacturing, Fibre 
Bag Manufacturing, Steel Works, 
Footwear, Sugar Products, Electronics Pro- 
ducts, Vegetable Oil Mills, Cannery, Paper 
Conversion and Meat Products Corpora- 
tions. Of these the Oil Mills Corporation 
was offered for sale to the private sector 
last year, while private participation was 
sought in the Boatyards, Cannery, Foot- 
wear, Marble Works, Meat Products and 
Sugar Products Corporations. The Indus- 
trial Holding Corporation’s board will con- 
trol all the nineteen state enterprises 
merged in it. 

The report of four UN management 
experts who came to help the State Enter- 
prises Secretariat earlier this year says the 
effort to create a large number of state 
enterprises under the Nkrumah _ regime 
“seems to have been over-stretched.” It 
caused a large public debt and a liability 
for large raw material imports, the report 
Says, and now “most state enterprises are 
a problem rather than a help.” Directors of 
the enterprises were often appointed for 
political or other non-professional reasons. 
While the rank and file employees were 
“unqualified and untrained and generally 
unconcerned with productivity or discipline.” 
(The Auditor-General’s reports says that 
generally accounts of State Corporations 
were “improperly kept.”) 


c —2 


@ Profit, before tax, of the Nigerian Elec- 
tricity Supply Corporation decreased from 
£180,871 (first half year 1966-67) to 
£165,570 in the half year to August 31, 
1967. Provided results for the second half 
are comparable with the first, it is antici- 
pated that the dividend will be maintained 
at 15 per cent., the directors state. Power 
Sales fell slightly. from £376.000 to £371,000, 
and net profit from £133,000 to £109,000. 
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severe bafaefing hefe in Ghana in 
recent weekS#1as It of a deal 
under which» an® American com- 
pany, Abbott “Laboratories of 
Illinois, sought to gain control of 
the State Pharmaceutical Corpora- 
tion’s drug-manufacturing plant at 
Kwabenya, near Accra. It had 
cost the Ghanaian taxpayer £1m., 
but Abbott Laboratories were on 
the verge of getting it for £225,000, 
less a 30 per cent. “ devaluatiyn 
bonus.” 


Soon after the overthrow of the 
Nkrumah regime in February, 1966. 
the Ghana Government earmarked 
some.of the 55. S$tate Enterprises 
with which gDpe’Nkrumah had 
littered’ thes country. for outright 
sale and others er participation 
by  privaté=jqag@mterprise, The 
K wabenyaJplant fell into the latter 
category. andinyvitations were sent 
to repyfable drug manufacturers 
in the West, fhe factory was built 


.-the” iaagarians, who were 
otigine JytOnBave run it, but were 
sent, paekimg,. by the new ant 
Com un St 


























ophaght COmpanies replied, but 
O@Ws Free actually made firm 
af emis these were UTC (Ghana), 
gag@ Other concerns; Major and Co. 
AManana), in association with Farb- 
“wetme Hoechst, of West Germany; 
id,A bbott Laboratories, of Illinois, 
dijAbese companies considerably 
matked down the book value of 
‘he plant. but it was Abbott’s offer. 
which brought it down franagédy 
‘jfo £500,000. at 

















plant had been 
was to lewd “2 Gh 
£225,000 out of that sum as Abbott 
hana’s share of the equity capital, 
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at an interest rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, the principal being re- 
payable after 10 years. Abbott 
Illinois would then bring in foreign 
exchange to the tune of £225,000 
as liquid assets with which to 
operate the factory. Ghana would 
have 55 percent, of the shares 
and Abbott, 45 per cent. But 
Abbott would have a majority on 
the board of directors of Abbott 


Ghana, as well as complete 
managerial control, 

The negotiating committee 
appointed by the National 


Liberation Council to dispose of 
unwanted State enterprises agreed 
to Abbott's terms and a first agree- 
ment was signed on June 3, 1967. 
Wind of the agreement got to 
Ghana’s only indevendent daily 
newspaper, The Pioneer, which 1s 
published from the Ashanti capital, 
Kumasi. The paver insinuated that 
the agreement was a ™ sellout” and 
wondered how a person or Govern- 
ment could own 55 ver cent. of the 
shares in any enterprise and yet 
not have voting control over it. 


The intellectuals of the Univer- 
sity of Ghana, led by a young 
economist. Dr. Jones Ofori Atta, 
who had just returned home after 
a year at Manchester University, 
opened fire on the agreement. So 
strong were their arguments that 
even the normally timid Govern- 
ment-owned newspapers were 
divided on the issue—The Evening 
News and the Daily. Graphic 
supported the critics, but the 
Ghanaian Times asserted that the 
agreement was the best that could 
be obtained in a “ wicked world.” 


The debate came right out into 
the open when a symposium on 
the deal was held and _ televised, 


“the Government apparently at this 






at welcoming the free winds of 
Bir; Foremost among the 
iie Mr. R. S. Amegashie, 
: for Industries, who 
L-thairman of the nego- 
ommittee, was Dr. Ofori 

Atta. hana, hesSaid. was being 
made to ™“finance’and equip” a 
subsidiary of Abbott of ‘Illinois 
that would have full control over 









personnel, products, pricing, and 
raw materials. 

It would be possible for the U.S. 
concern, he suggested, to inflate 
the prices of supplies received from 
the parent company, while under- 


R. S. Amegashie 


pricing sales made to the parent. 
Mr. Amegashie replied that Ghana 
had no liquid assets with which to 
run the factory and, under the 
circumstances, the best that could 
be done was to hand it over to a 
company with the will, as well as 
technical know-how, to realise a 
profit for the country’s  share- 
holding. 

Then the Government decided to 
dismiss four senior editors whose 
papers had supported the critics of 
the agreement. It no doubt had a 
strong case; balanced presentation 
of argument is not the strong point 
of Government-owned Ghanaian 
newspapers. Al] the same, the dis- 
missals were rightly seen as an 
attempt to clamp down on the 
Press and kill the little freedom of 
the Press that had appeared on, the, 
horizon sinc® the fall of Dr.) 
Nkrumah. The Commissioner fi 
Information, Mr, Osei Borst 
had not been informed, of f 
Government's decision, 







the position was explained to him. 
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' resigned . -interests 
his post, but later withdrew it whem=7W 
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Dr. Busia, who is chairman of 
the National Advisory Council, is 
also said to have resigned. Whether 
he will also withdraw it is not 
known: for the first time since 
the coup, the Government seems 
to have decided to ignore the pub- 
lic altogether by refusing to make 
any statements on these matters 
which are the subject of public dis- 
cussion al] over the place. 


Government’s position 


made vulnerable 

Abbott's advisérs—or. as some 
say, the U.S. Government—advised 
Abbott that it was making the posi- 
tion of the Ghana Government 
very vulnerable indeed. On Dec- 
ember 29 therefore, the Govern- 
ment issued a statement saying that 
Abbott had asked it to abrogate 
the agreement. It deplored the 
“climate of controversy” that had 
made it impossible for the joint 
venture to succeed, 

Ghana has now signed an agree- 
ment for the running of the match 
factory at Kade with a French firm, 
SIFA. France gives little financial 
aid to Ghana compared with the 
U.S., which has given nearly $30m. 
in food aid and about $20m. in 
balance of payments support aid 
since Dr. Nkrumah fell. Yet SIFA, 
which bought 49 per cent. of the 
shares of the match factory, gives 
Ghana three out of the _ five 
members of the Board of directors, 
including the chairmanship. 

The Ghanaians’ eventual rejec- 
tion of the Abbott Laboratory 
agreement should not be seen as 


an attack on the idea of private . 


participation in the economy, but 
an indication that those who want 
to come must be ready to give the 
country a fair deal. Resentment 
over the favouritism shown by 


Dr. Nkrumah to Eastern European 


nies ee neat was one 
causes that led to the coup 
February 24, 1966. There is 
eteason; Why any other foreign 
Sts should think that what 
| od forthe goose cannot be 
good for the gander, too. 
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re VV Ds UUU UNS UP a LUMINIUM INGOTS EXPORTED 


29 
Tema, pept. 25: More than 15,000 tons of rolling ingots fa 
were shipped to countries all over the world by the Volta is 
Aluninium Company (VALCO) here at the end of August this year, 


This was disclosed today by Mr. Dick Davies, Public 
nelations Executive of the ViLCO, when Mr. oT, Nettey, 
Conmissioner for Labour and Social welfare, visited the 
VuLCO Smelter here, 


Countries to which consignments were Shipped are; 
tne United Kingdon, Japan, Holland, Germany, argentina and 
\. South Korea. a 
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8. 6 Ne VOLTA LAkE RESEARCH AGREEMENT 


uccra, Jan. 10: An agreement covering the plan of oe 
of the 4 million new cedis Volta Lake Research Project, was 
Signed today between the Ghana.Government and the United 


Nations Development Programme (U.N.D.P.) at the Ministry of 
Economic i.ffairs here. 


. Mr. #.N. Omaboe, Commissioner for Economic Affairs 

Signed on behalf of the Government, Mr. Marcel. fees 
Resident Representatiy: P.i3e 3 Si 
behalf of U.N.Del ’ 7. Mar 
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The major purpose of the project, the cost of which 
the U.N.D.P. is contributing 1,207,500 U.S. dollars ona 
grant basis, will be to strengthen and expand on research on 
fisheries and hydrology, public health and resettlement of 
the 80,000 people displaced by the Volta Lake. 


| The research has already been started by experts from 
Volta River 4uthority, the Institute of Aquatic Biology, the 
National Institute of Health, the Volta Basin Research Unit 
of the University of Ghana and the Fisheries Department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


| In a short address after the ceremony, Mr. Omaboe, 
on behalf of the Government thanked the U.N.D.P. and the F.i.0. 
and its associates for making the amount available for 
exploiting the lake. 


The planning, promoting and carrying out of the 
project will be assisted by the Volta River authority, 


UNESCO, the world Health Organisation (%HO) and other United 
Nations agencies. : 


The field headquarters for the project will be in 
Akosombo, near the Dam forming the Volta Lake, in buildings 
provided by the Volta River Authority as part of Ghana's 
contribution. 


National co-ordination will be effected by a co-ordin- 
ating committee chaired by the Chief Executive of the Volta 
River authority. | 
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Ye FLANTATIONS TO FEED PULP AND PAPER INDUTTRY 
TELE AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Takoradi, Jan. 5: The Forest Research Institute has 
decided to recommend to the Government the establishment 
of large-scxle plantations of certain exotic species to 
feed a "pulp and paper" industry in the country. 


Disclosing this here yesterday, Mr. F.'¥, Addo-Ashon, 
Acting Director of the Institute, which is a branch of the 
Ghana Academy of Sciences, explained that trees such as 
eucalyptus from Australia and other tropical pines from 
Central America would have to be imported to begin the scheme, 


He maintained that Ghana's woods contained short 
fibres and therefore are not likely to produce excellent paper, 


Mr. Addo-Ashon, who is also a wood technologist, said 
Ghana at the moment imports over two million new cedis worth 
Of paper annually, , 
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12 The G.1.H.C. is expected to assume the functyons ¢ 
the State Knterprises Socretariat within the next two ‘or three 
months. (Paragraph 13, Summary 20/67.) The Corporation will 
have a working capital of N10 million and will administer 
nineteen svate manufacturing corporations. The Corporation 
will employ some thirveen specialists partially sponsored by NN 
the U.N. to offset the lack ofmanagerial experience, 4 wasn . 
Bah oe in the existing inefficient operation of most state 

terprises:, 





Ghana Gold Mines gine 
Run-Down 779/)/)' 


@ Underground mining operafons/ dre 
expected to be stopped at the Biviani ‘gold- | _ 
mine early next year, when known reserves |. 
of ore have been extracted, and general = | 
mining operations will end by the middle of 
1968. A statement by Ghana’s Ministry of 
Lands and Mineral Resources said there 
were plans to have the whole of the Bibiani 
area prospected for other minerals. 
The people of Bibiani have been assured 
that essential amenitics such as water and 
electricity will be maintained when the mine 
censes to operate. A commilice has 
been set up. to recommend alternative 
industries, — Tyo has 
promised 
‘Tarkwa, Ww 
Nandertake ) 





meron Smugglers i 
in ana 
© Some Ghanaian ee wade 2 [ + 


smuggle diamonds because they are not 
satisfied with prices paid by the State 
Diamond Marketing Corporation, to which 
they have to sell, says the Accra Evening 
News. Other smugglers, it alleges, are 
Nigerians who have been refused digging 
licences by the Government, while others 
wish to earn foreign exchange. On the 
Diamond Marketing Corporation, it says 
the winner has to accept the Government 
valuer’s decision on the worth of his 
diamonds, and cannot legally go to other 


to sell for foreign currency, and who can 
offer a higher price than the Corporation’s. 
Winners’ production has fallen enormously 
in the past few years, says the newspaper, | 
and abolition of nine per cent. duty paid 
by winners has not stopped the decline, 
The News suggests that the middlemen who 
buy from winners and sell to the Corpora- 
tion should be wound up, because they 
make huge profits at the winners’ expense; 
it names several of these alleged middle- 
men, alleging that many received buying 
licenses for political reasons under the old 
regime; foreign dealers, it suggests, should 
be able to buy on a free market organised 
bv the Marketing Corporation. 
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Var The industrial scone remains quict. The conversi not | Oe 
Ghana's public corporations to private or mixed ownership continues, dnd 
the administration of the major remaining state enterprises has been 
N centralised in a newly=created body, the Ghana Industrial Holding Corporat~ 
10Ne The Commissioner for the Ministry 
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8. Developments in the industrial scene during the preceding 
quarter include 3 
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(a) the projected sale of ten Russian and twelve Yugoslav fishing 
trawlers to the private sector; 
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(b) the creation of a National Standards Board to oversee the 
. quality of locally-produced goods? 
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(c) the construction of a new N¢2 million textile factory —- a joint 


venture between the Untion Trading Company and China. Dyeing Works 
Limited — at Akosombo> 


4 



















(ad) the commencement of full production at the N¢@8 million sugar 
factory at Komenda and the completion of a N@141 million sugar 


, 


factory at Asutsuare} | 
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(e) the initial production of approximately 20,000 gallons of paint 
at a new N#200,000 paint factory} and, 


(f) the joint Government and private reactivation of a textile fact- | 
ory project at Juapong in the Volta Region. The project was a 
Communist Chinese project which lapsed when the present Govern- 


ment assumed power in February 1966, and expelled all Chinese 
technical assistance personnel, 
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slum dwellings are to be cleared. 
mid-1965 the housing — deticie: 
amounted to 200,000 households, 

There are still many areas wt 
too many people spend too long’ 
a waiting list. The council welcé¢ 
the fact that the Land Commiss 
may be able to help to acquire 1a 
areas of land for comprehensive 
velopment. 

South Coast Towns. These h 
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of the population 
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Future work 


The country’s economic diffici 
may limit resources for the next 
years, and ¢ritical problems 
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_ priorities are likely to arise beth. . 
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hly political; 
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un enterprises 


capital outlay of over 
which was expected to 
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Period 1963-70, 
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£14,000, brought Only £7,000 into 
the till, the explanation being that 
Only the machinery was sold. as a 
road through the factory site wil] 
necessitate demolition of the build- 
ings, 

. Foreign Participation was also 
invited into many of the industries, 
So far, the response has been 
encouraging: SIFA of France has 
bought shares in the Kade Match 
Factory—jn exchange for 45 per 
cent of the shares, SIFA Will man- 
age the factory, replace worn 
equipment and finance the import 
of materials needed from abroad: 
NORCEMENT of Norway has 
acquired 25 per cent. of the cement 
works at Tema and Takoradi. 
Ghana’s main ports; Firestone of 
the U.S.A ~ has come in on the 
rubber plantations at Bonsaso. jn 
the Western Region, while Con- 
struction Furniture Company, a 
local, foreign-owned establishment, 
is about to sign an agreement to 
become part-owner of the State 
Furniture and Joinery Corporation. 
Abbott of the USS. is also acquiring 
an interest in State Pharmaceuticals 
Orporation. 


Future relevance 


The success of the Ghana Indus- 
trial Holding Corporation wil] be 
of crucial importance to the indus- 
trialisation of Ghana. It js recog- 
nised evervwhere that in terms of 
the under-developed world, 
Ghana’s Manpower resources are 
as good as her Population and 
history could lead anyone to 


If, through the GIHC, it is 


’ proved that, with good training and 


useful foreign advice, Ghanaians 
can run their own industrialisation 


Ghana will find it easier to recruit 
local Staff, and also, find it neces- 
sary to produce their best as other- 
Wise loca] Manufactures wil] Show 
them up as shoddy, 

ut most important of all, a 
00d industria] base run ‘p 
Ghanaians themselves will offer the 
sort of Psychologica] Satisfaction 
needed - to arrest the emotional 
Wish, ever Dresent in a developing | 
country, to “ nationalise ” other 
People’s industries Which are on 
local soil, 
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|THE GHANA SCENE 


The timber t 
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Nkrumal’ 


IN PURSUIT of its policy of going 
all out to increase its export earn- 
ings — a consideration which 
weighed heavily in the decision to 
devalue the Ghana Cedi by 30 per 
cent. last July—the Ghana Govern- 
ment has turned ifs*attention to a 
“rationalisation” “®6f the country’s 
important timfB@F industry. In 
future, emphasis is to be placed on 
the export of ait ta against un- 
processed, timber, This méans that 
some of the big timber gOmpanies 
which have beet*eoperatifg con- 
cessions in Ghama»for years, but 
have not thotght»ofestablishing 
saw mills on. their concessions, 
stand in danger of lositrg some of 
their acreage, while those who are 
equipped to process will now be 
ensured “adequate” concessions 
to feed their plant. An 

The Commissioner for Economic 
Affairs, Mr. E. N. Omaboe, who 
announced the decision to review 
the timber concessions, said that 
already eight expatriate timber 
concessionaires had been asked to 
show why “certain portions of 
their concessions” should not be 
taken away from them. He said it 
had been obvious for some time 
that some companies which had 
made “relatively small  invest- 
ments” in the country possessed 
“huge concessions,’ while those 
with considerable investment were 
not blessed with a similar position 
and in fact sometimes were forced 
to depend on the former group, 
who “sub-let” parts of their con- 
cessions to the latter. 


Large concessions 


Mr. QOmaboe mentioned one 
company which, he said, owned 
1.200 square miles, though it did 
not possess a sawmill. Another 
company, which manufactured ply- 
wood. on the other hand, had a 
meagre concession whose _ life 
extended to a mere two years. If 
those companies with large conces- 
sions decided to bring in plant to 
manufacture plywood and veneer, 
well and good, Otherwise “we 
shall have to hurt a few indi- 
viduals” to rationalise the indus- 


v. 
The Government’s § 


| timber is : 
viewed against the 
available on the timber Trtde. In 
1966, 13.2m. tons of logs brought 

in only 10.8m. New Cedis (about 
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£4.4m.) whereas 7.2m. tons of sawn 
timber fetched as much as 9.9m. 
New Cedis. The comparative 
figures for 1965 were—logs, 15.5m. 
tons which realised NC 13.2m., 
and sawn timber 8.1m. tons for 
NC 11,432,000. The Economic 
Survey for 1966 viewed these 
figures with gloom and spoke of 
“a continued downward move- 
ment resulting in a further decline 
both in volume and value.” The 
gloom is justified—only three vears 
ago, as much as 19.0m. tons of 


Wit 





Mr. E. N. Omaboe 


logs were exported with an addi- 
tional 8.9m. in sawn timber, 
The.main causes of the decline 
are, of course, the terrible state 
of the foreign exchange position, 
which has affected the importation 
of timber trucks and spare parts 
as well as other essential 
machinery. and the — generally 
ineflicient manner in which the 
Timber Marketing Board to 
which the Nkrumah Government 


entrusted the purchase and sale of 
timber products, 
business. 


went about its 
A Commission of 










inefficiency-cu 
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BY OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT 


Timber Marketing Board. They 
also speak bitterly of the land 
tenure system in Ghana, which, 
they say, often results in confusion 
over titles to land on which timber 
grows. Scores of court cases involv- 
ing timber concessions are on the 
casebooks of the courts. Sometimes 
even a member or members of an 
“extended family” take conces- 
sionaires to court for making use 
of timber sold to them by a mem- 
ber or members of the same 
family. Sometimes the chief of an 
area takes one of his “ sub-chiefs ” 
to court for not observing custom- 
ary practice in the disposal of 
timber land. 

Then, there are the claims of the 
“Paramount Chiefs,” the Coun- 
cils of the Paramount Chiefs and 
the local ind district councils. 
The land tenure system is in crying 
need of reform, but so far nothing 
far-reaching has been done, pre- 
cisely because it cuts across so 
many social.and political frontiers. 
The Government, of course, has 
power to acquire, land, with due_ 
compensation.  — But obviously 
this is not a- to which it 


can resort on behalf-of commercial 
organisations without’ the greatest 
amount of thought... 


Blatant~eorruption 
























A further causéaforteomplaint is 


that whereas many, of the lands 
already med as. concessions 
have been almestestatVed to death, 
the allocationwefemeweareas in the 
“forest reserves *"By the Forestry 
Department has nofesbeen done in 
the impartial. ~elean ” manner 
which would Haye W@n the con- 
fidence of the indUSifyis a whole. 
Evidence beforesthe Blay Commis: 
sion in this-reg@ ~ been of a 
dismal nature. "The itpféssion here 


Mhe blatant 


is that, aS a Tesu 
he Minis- 


corruption pract?: 


ters of the NkrypaiwFegime, the 
purely profess ty ©Forestry 
Officers. who have» tg advise on 
applications for new acreages, 
themselves became “tainted” and | 
offered professional advice 


* coloured ” to suit other considera- 
tions. 

The measures announced by Mr. 
Omaboe would hardly seem to go 
far enough. In this respect the 
Blay Commission's report could be 
crucial—if it is published soon and 
its recommendations implemented 
with vigour. Z 
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(d) the possible salvage of the ailing Asutsuare Sugar Factory undor N NN 
the ausvices of the Gi Industri H Ye ae rite SN 
ee : e Ghana industrial Holdings Corporation through much needed TT Of 
injections of management expertise and cavital? ) | \ 
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(b) the announce 


ment of long-overdue plans by the BLlectricity conn 
to improve the AccraTena electricity Supply at a cost of NT million; 





Av st 19, 1967 


SALE COMMITTEE 
NINE-MAN committee representin 

A Ghana, Dahomey and Togo was 

appointed on Aug. 9 to study the draft agree- 


rae POWER ~) |4 ht 


ment reached last month on the sale of Volta 


power to Togo and Dahomey. The commit- 


tee, appointed after a meeting in Accra to 


discuss the supply, consists of Messrs. E. A. 
Mensah, E. A. K. Akuoko and E. A. K. 
Kalitsi of Ghana; Messrs. Alexandre Paraiso, 
Johnson Christian and Direar Paraiso of 
Dahomey; and Messrs. Theodore Akuetey, 
Pierre Dovi and Jean Bonin of Togo. The 
meeting was attended by, among others, Mr. 
E. L. Quartey, chief Executive of the Volta 
River Authority; M. Alex Mivedor, Togo 
Minister of Public Works; officials from the 
UN Development Programme, and a team 
from the African Development Bank. 
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¢ town to form the Benin river 


contractors were 
- Gammon & Co., and the steelwork was 
plied by Dorman Long, 


Denmark is to make a 3m. new cedis 
950,000) interes loan to Ghana to 
ects, including in- 
cold storage 

the 


ing, evaporated milk lant, | 
Se plant for the Accta-'Fema i. 
a poultry farm. ve Sat i 
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Standards Board 





Na 45 5 5, if 7/ ae 2 z 
ae The NLC has set up a National St fest, to establish Me 


and maintain high standards of quality in locally-produced goods. The Board 

is also'charged with the diverse tasks of promoting standardisation in industry 
and commerce, industrial efficiency aud development and public and industrial 
welfare, health and safety. The creation of a National Standards Board will 

te welcomed by everyone acquainted with the "made in Ghana" label. If adequate 


at 


staff and facilities are prcevided the Board should be capable of a valuable 
ontribution towards improving the currently unreliable standard of mae 







roduced goods. 
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F HANA'S STATE. F IRS is 

‘The State _ Enterprises Secretariat, estab- 
‘lished under the Nkrumah régime and kept 
in charge of Ghana’s state industries after 
the coup of 1966,-has been dissolved.. A 
mew body, the Ghana Industrial Housing 
Corporation, has been appointed to take over 

' the assets, rights, liabilities and obligations 
of the secretariat, Under an NLC decree 
coming into force on Sept. 16, the Corpora- 
tion will, inter alia,.“carry on business as 
a manufacturer, distributor, marketer, dealer 
in, and as importer and exporter of goods of 
_all kinds and the performance of all kinds 
of services”; and assist other. bodies, by 
taking up of shares or otherwise, as it thinks 
A fit, The Corporation may, therefore, become 
a holding company in the enterprises remain- 

Ang under State control, total or partial. 
-@ Tron production in Guinea by the Cie, 
Miniére de Conakry stopped at the end of 
1966 because the Government refused it the 
-liquid currency needed to renew its equip= 
ment, the Mining Annual Review records. 
The Government was reported to be con- 
sidering taking over the mine and operating 
it with Soviet and East European technical 
aid. Production fell from 7 tons: in 
1965 to 505,000 in 19 wet 
be | ms 
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Susinessmon's Protection Group Ss, / as B 
17. A growing feeling against the Indi | i N 
“we : ans, Lebanese and Syrians ! . 
who dominate Ghana's retail trade has manifested itself in the formation of : T 
on association of Ghanaian businessmen to protect the interests of menbers [ 
[} 








. ndians Irom Hast Africa has intensified e 
Ghanaian businessman's concern. In general, the Ghanaian businessman is 
no match for the shrewd, hard-working and relatively unscrupulous Lebanese 
or Indian trader, and there is considerable resentment against the hard 
bargains imposed on Ghanaians in their own country by foreigners. The re 
have been a number of appeals for legislation to restrict foreign business 
activities in Ghana, and it is most probable that Ghava will eventually ~- | 
impose some limitations on these groups, which had a fairly free ee ak : 
NLU Is time. : 
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WEN AreR ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF EN- 
QUIRY INTO ALLEGED IRREGULARITIES AND MALPRACTICES 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE GRANT OF IMPORT LICENCES 


Introduction 


By Executive Instrument No. 93 of March 5, 1966 a Commission of 
Enquiry was set up with Mr. Justice N. A. Ollennu as sole Commissioner to 
investigate and report to the National Liberation Council on alleged irregu- 
larities and malpractices in connection with the grant of Import Licences 
during the period commencing in October 1963 and ending with the overthrow 


of the Nkrumah regime on February 24, 1966, i.e. a period of approximately 
30 months. 


2. The Commission of Enquiry was constituted under the Corrupt Practices 
(Prevention) Act, 1964 (Act 230) which is an Act to make better provisions for 
the investigation of allegations and the punishment of corrupt practices. Since 
under the Criminal Code, Act 29 of 1960, there were in existence provisions 
covering corrupt practices by certain categories of persons, namely, Public 
Officers, the enactment of the Corrupt Practices (Prevention) Act can only be 
construed as an extension of the Criminal Code to provide a more effective 
and expeditious method of dealing, not only with cases already covered by the 
Criminal Code, but also with cases which, though savouring of corrupt 
practices, would fall outside the ambit of the said Code, either because the 
corrupt practices were not perpetrated by public officers as defined in the 
Criminal Code, or, even if by public officers, such corrupt practices could not 
be proved to have been done in respect of their office as public officers. The 
enactment could also cover corrupt practices which did not take the form of the 
giving or receiving of bribes but rather took the form of wilful oppression, ex- 
tortion or are constituted by acts contrary to public order, or acts prejudicial to 
the economic or financial interests of the Republic. 


Background to Irregularities and Malpractices 


3. The period under review was characterised by a shortage of Foreign 
Exchange necessitating the determination in advance for each year commencing 
on Ist January of the ceiling of the country’s total Import Bill or Foreign 
Exchange Budget. Part of the ceiling so determined had to be apportioned 
between Industry and Commerce with allocations under each head according 
to priorities and essential needs of the country in the sphere of Industry and 
Commerce respectively. This phenomenon of foreign exchange shortage heralded 
the advent of the era of specific licences. 


4. So long as foreign exchange earnings, current and accumulated, were 
adequate to service the import requirements of the country, importers were 
free to import what they wanted based solely on their individual business 
decisions, subject only to any governmental policy to promote local industries 
and to safeguard the well-being of the community, physically, morally and 
culturally. However, when, as in the period under review, the crucial problem 
was whether the country would have the necessary foreign exchange to pay for 
even the minimum necessary to maintain a viable economy, the concept of 
specific licences becomes apparent and meaningful; import licences ought not 











to be given for the importation of canned potatoes and artificial jewellery when 
the more pressing needs are for rice, sugar, milk and medicine to maintain a 
healthy working polulation. 


5. On the one hand, the era of specific licences with its un one of 
Foreign Exchange shortage could, under wise administration, effect very whole- 
some reorientation in the direction of the economy and arrest and stultify 
certain forms of ostentation characterised by an inordinate and often unwar- 
ranted preference for non-Ghanaian goods solely for their status symbol. 
On the other, the inauguration of a system of specific licences, however neces- 
sary, can, in the hands of incompetent enthusiasts bedevilled by an overwhelm- 
ing desire to maintain arid formalities in the processing and issuing of licences, 
or heartless individuals preoccupied with fraudulently enriching themselves 
or promoting their own personal aggrandisement through patronage, be so 
manoeuvred as to lead to complete economic chaos and bankruptcy. This in 
fact is what took place during the period under review. 
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General Findings 


6. The Commission, from cogent evidence adduced and accepted, found 
as a fact that during the period under review there were irregularities in the 
manner of the grant of import licences from October 1963 to February 1966; 
these irregularities were very pronounced during the term of office of Mr. 
A. Y. K. Djin as Minister responsible for Trade from October 1963 to April 
1965 and the term of office of Mr. Kwesi Armah as Minister of External Trade 
with Mr. John Y. Ghann as Minister of Internal Trade from Ist July, 1965 to 
February 1966. The irregularities provided the framework within which 
bribery and corruption reigned supreme, organised on a systematic basis with 
committees and agents operating in different sectors and at different levels 
of society, and involving men and women in high and low places. 


7. The Commission found that the practice evolved by the Principal 
Secretaries in the Ministries of Trade and of Industries, respectively, to imple- 
ment the policy of specific Import Licences, working in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Ghana, were designed to ensure the most 
effective and beneficial use of scarce foreign exchange on an equitable basis 
to all importers and in the overall economic interest of the country. The 
Ministries evolved a system of grading of importers according to their past 
performances in the Import Trade, the size of their business, the employment 
content of the said business, their facilities for obtaining long-term credits to 
finance their imports. Importers so graded were allocated Import Licences within 
the ceiling of their appropriate grade for the class of goods for the importation 
of which they submitted applications, with an eye always on the overall import 
ceiling and the relative priorities of the class of goods to be imported in the 
context of the economic needs of the country. This procedure, strictly adhered 
to, would have ensured speedy dispatch of the business of issuing Import 
Licences, a fair and reasonable allocation of the available foreign exchange for 
each essential commodity, goods not obtainable locally receiving a bigger 
allocation than non-essential goods or essential goods which can be obtained 
locally. It also would have encouraged importers to try and secure long-term 
credits on favourable terms, and would have ensured a steady flow of supplies 
_ of essential goods throughout the year. It also would have ensured a close 
co-operation with the Ministries of Trade and of Industries, whose duty it was 
to allocate judiciously the foreign exchange budget for industry. 
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Djin’s Administration 

8. The Commission however found, on incontrovertible evidence, that on 
assumige, office Mr. A. Y. K. Djin sought to clog and stultify the method 
evolv’ hy the Ministry of Trade referred to above by ordering that pro forma 
invoices from suppliers should be attached to applications for Import Licence, 
as a condition precedent to the issue of the same. He also ordered the revocation 
of licences already issued, even in cases where the imports had already arrived 
awaiting clearance at the port or were on the high seas. To implement his 
policy he assumed direct responsibility for the issue of Import Licences, and 
no such licences could be issued without his express direction. The Commission 
significantly found that Mr. Djin, on assuming direct responsibility, did not 
himself implement faithfully his pet idea of having pro forma invoices attached 
to applications, nor did he follow any clear and consistent principle in ordering 
the issue of licences: licences were issued solely at his discretion, capriciously 
exercised, with consequent development of a crisis in the Import Trade and 
attendant trade malpractices. Shortages of essential goods developed even as 
regards “iron ration” for the Army and Police. While Mr. Djin’s insistence on 
the production of pro forma invoice may have been designed to prevent 
clandestine drains of foreign exchange as represented by discounts allowed by 
Suppliers, his administration of Import Licences was such as to impede the 
expeditious dispatch of the import licence business; he also embarked on 
irregularities in the issue of the licences and fraudulently exploited the situation 
created by himself for his own benefit, to the advantage of members of his 
family and personal friends, and to the disadvantage of some individuals and 
to the detriment of the economy of the country. 


Illustrative instances of fraudulent exploitation, corruption and malpractices 


9. (a) Ghana Trading Enterprise, a small trading firm of which Mr. A. Y. K. 
Djin was at all material times the evil genius directing its affairs, was graded as 
category ‘D’ in 1962 and awarded licence to the value of £35,000 in 1963 out of 
£100,000 applied for. On assumption of office as Minister of Trade in October 
1963, Mr. Djin approved the issue of £90,000 import licence for 1964, and in 
1965 upgraded the firm to category ‘B’ and awarded it licence worth 
£722,226 14s. 10d., well in excess of the grade to which it was already unjustifi- 
ably upgraded. In fact it was given licence on the basis of a category ‘A’ importer. 
This was done at a time when reputable companies like Captan Limited were 
being downgraded by him from category ‘B’ to ‘D’. There can be no doubt 
that the grant of licence to this fantastic value was solely to the financial 
advantage of Mr. Djin and his family, and to the financial and economic 
detriment of the country as a whole; the issue of the licences therefore was 
corrupt within the meaning of Act 230. 


(b) Captan Limited, a company operating in Ghana since 1935, was 
graded as Category ‘B’ importer when specific import licensing was introduced 
in 1962-1963 and upgraded to Grade ‘A’ in 1964 and granted £2.5 million 
import licence for 1965. While a representative of the company was in Europe 
endeavouring to secure long-term credit for its imports, pursuant to Govern- 
ment’s exhortation, Mr. Djin for no justifiable reason capriciously reduced the 
company’s grading from ‘A’ to ‘D’ and reduced its licence, as previously 
issued, from £2.5 million to £65,000. When viewed in the context of the con- 
temporaneous upgrading of Djin’s own firm, namely, Ghana Trading Enter- 
prise from ‘D’ to ‘B’, and the issue of licence thereto well above even the 
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maximum for Grade ‘B’, the scandalous behaviour of Mr. Djin will be seen in 
its true perspective: his conduct was detrimental not merely to Captan Limited 
but prejudicial to the economic and financial interest of the country, and was 
therefore oppressive and corrupt. 


(c) A. Y. K. Djin during his term of office abused his office ae 
to issue import licence to Tecnoa, a branch of Societe Commerciale de I’Quest 
Africaine (S.C.O.A.), a company operating in Ghana for nearly half a century. 
He was influenced solely by a desire to assist Dr. T. A. Morton of Accra to 
recover by threat, amounting to extortion, an amount of £554 5s. 0d. previously 
paid by the said Dr. Morton to Tecnoa for work done by the latter for and on 
behalf of the former. Thus Mr. Djin, in conspiracy with Dr. T. A. Morton 
corruptly and, to the oppression of Tecnoa, omitted to issue licences to Tecnoa, 
and did so to the financial and economic detriment of the country. 


(d) A. Y. K. Djin, again tn collusion with Dr. T. A. Morton, corruptly 
and fraudulently revoked licences issued to the firm of Tam and Kapoa in 
which one L. J. Ofosu Armaah (Jnr.) was a partner witb Dr. Morton, solely 
for the purpose of squeezing out Mr. Ofosu Armaah from the partnership, as 
desired by Dr. Morton, and contemporaneously therewith issued import 
licences totalling £245,000 with a Category ‘B’ grading to Dr. Morton for a 
new business then started by him, even though the said Dr. Morton had applied 
for only a Category ‘C’ grading. This was oppressive to Mr. Ofosu Armaah, 
and also corrupt as being to the financial and economic detriment of the 
country. 





Kwesi Armah’s Administration 


10. Mr. Kwesi Armah was appointed Minister of Foreign Trade on Ist 
July, 1965. He introduced the system whereby all applications for import 
licence had to be addressed to him personally under registered cover and he 
alone was responsible for processing the said applications. In doing so he 
would merely call for applications from a particular importer after personal 
contacts with, and representation made to, him. The Commission found as a 
fact that Mr. Kwesi Armah departed from the regular procedure for the 
administration of import licence, and did so with intent that he should be 
enabled to practise the policy which he called “selectivity” for the benefit of a 
group of importers, to the detriment of others and to the detriment of the 
economic and financial interest of the Republic. The irregular practices under 
his policy of selectivity were fraudulent and corrupt. 


11. The overwhelming evidence collected by the Commission proved 
conclusively that there was open corruption and malpractices in the manner 
of grant of import licences during this period. Import licences were issued on 
the basis of a commission, corruptly demanded and payable by importers on 
the face value of import licences issued. The commission was fixed at 10 per 
cent, but was in special cases reduced to 74 per cent or 5 per cent. 


Illustrative Instances of Corruption and Malpractices 


12. (a) Messrs. Appenteng Mensah & Company, pursuant to Govern- 
ment’s exhortation to importers to endeavour to arrange long-term supplier’s 
credit for essential goods to tide the country over its precarious foreign exchange 
position, was in 1965 successful in obtaining £2.5 million credit facilities on 
attractive terms for a period of 18 months, with facilities for extension. The 
credit was not restricted in favour of Messrs. Appenteng Mensah & Co. but 
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could be allocated to any Government or private enterprise on their recom- 
mendation. Messrs. Appenteng Mensah & Co. authorised the allocation of 
£2 million thereof to the Ghana National Trading Corporation, and licences 
were < ss accordingly. G.N.T.C., being unable to utilise more than £400,000 
prior . December 1965, applied to Mr. Kwesi Armah for extension of time 
to utilise the remaining £1.6 million. The extension was unjustifiably refused 
even though the licence was for essential commodities which were in short 
supply, and even though, during the same period, he was issuing huge licences 
to importers for non-essential goods—importers who had not, like G.NT. ¢., 
the credit facilities made available to them through Messrs. Appenteng 
Mensah & Company. This refusal to extend the licence of G.N.T.C. to import 
essential commodities was highly prejudicial to the economy as well as the 
financial interest of the country, and was therefore corrupt. 


(b) GEORGE SAHLANI of George Store, Accra, was in April, 1965 granted 
import licence to the value of £61,000. In August 1965, when no notice for 
application had been sent out, he applied for import licence to the value of 
£200,000 for general merchandise, khaki and scarves; in September, 1965 he 
was granted the import licence for the full amount, even though previously he 
had never had a licence for more than 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the value 
applied for. In October 1965 he had this licence extended from December, 1965 
to June 30, 1966. This was done at a time when G.N.T.C. was refused exten- 
sion on its unexhausted licence for £1.6 million to import essential goods, 
such as rice and sugar. The Commission found from the evidence that Mr. 
Kwesi Armah, in collusion with one ALBERT KENNETH AWUAH, corruptly 
granted George Sahlani import licence to the value of £200,000, upon payment 
4 the said Kwesi Armah of commission of 10 per cent of the value of the 
icence. 


(c) ABDEL RAHMAN AccaD of Messrs. Auto Parts, Accra, in May, 
1965 was issued with import licence to the value of £48,000. No further notices 
were issued from the Ministry calling for more applications for 1965, and 
though Auto Parts were not expecting any more licences for 1965, Accad was 
in September 1965 issued with further licences for £200,000 value to 31st 
December, 1965, and the period of validity was readily extended to May 31, 
1966 by Mr. Kwesi Armah. In 1966 Accad was again granted £300,000 import 
licence, even though he had applied for only £200,000. The Commission found 
that the licences for £200,000 to Accad in 1965 and £300,000 in 1966 were 
corruptly issued by Mr. Kwesi Armah using, in respect of the licence for 
£200,000, ALBERT KENNETH AWUAH as his voluntary agent, and that the 
amount of £20,000 or 10 per cent of the value of the import licence was paid 
by Accad for the issue to him of the said licence; in respect of the licence for 
£300,000 he used Mrs. VICTORIA ADOBEA AKAINYAH as his voluntary agent 
to collect £15,000 as bribe or consideration money. 


d) SAID MINCARA, a motor spare parts dealer of Kumasi, was between 
1964 and 1965 downgraded from category “D’ to ‘E’, and had never before 
been issued with licence exceeding £1,500. However, in October 1965, during 
the term of office of Mr. Kwesi Armah, he applied for and was issued with 
licence to the value of £100,000 for 1966. The Commission found that the 
issue of this licence by Mr. Kwesi Armah was corrupt, and that Mrs. VICTORIA 
ADOBEA AKAINYAH was a voluntary agent in collecting £400 as bribe on account 
of commission payable to Kwesi Armah in respect of the issue of the said 
licence. 











(e) Mr. MOHAMED FOUAD FATTAL of Accra was issued import licences 
to the value of £400,000 for 1966, in addition to £78,000 previously issued for 
that year, on payment to Kwesi Armah of £20,000 on account of 10 per cent 
bribe demanded by him for the issue of the extra £400,000 neence- i ‘e issue 
of the licence was therefore corrupt. ; 


Organisation for collecting bribes 

13. The Commission found that, in particular, during the term of office 
of Mr. Kwesi Armah the malpractices and irregularities were not only con- 
spicuous, but that the attendant bribery and corruption were also not spasmodic 
but organised and systematically operated through agents at different levels of 
the society, and involving various persons, some of them supposedly respectable 
and obviously unsuspected. So well organised was this business that, against 
their will, decent importers were compelled to accept the improper methods of 
obtaining licences as the only means of survival. Consequent on this fact. the 
Commission found that some of the importers paying the 10 per cent com- 
mission demanded were not necessarily corrupters but were rather. to be pitied 
as the victims of extortion and corruption. The Commission equally found 
that some of the agents employed mediately or immediately by Mr. Kwesi 
Armah, in his perfidious campaign of extortion and corruption, were under 
deep obligations to the ex-Minister or to his subsidiary functionaries, or con- 
nected by close family ties to the originators of the corrupt demand and were 
thus in the position of involuntary agents even if not altogether innocent. In the 
interest of justice no adverse findings amounting to a “prima facie”’ verdict of 
guilt were made against such persons. 


Persons against whom adverse findings are made 


14. Since it is a matter of paramount interest that the atmosphere of 
uncertainty surrounding persons, against whom allegations have been made 
should be removed, the Government has considered it fit to enumerate the 
persons being either importers, public officers, or their agents, against whom 
adverse findings have been made, and those against whom no adverse findings 
have been made. These are shown in the schedule hereto. 


Persons against whom findings on collateral issues raised in the 
Commission of Enquiry are made 


15. The Commission had necessarily to consider certain collateral issues 
alleged in the course of its inquiry, namely, the conduct of Mr. Justice A. A. 
Akainyah, D. Y. Osei, J. W. Brobbey, Mrs. Brobbey and Chief Superintendent 
Robert Kwasi Martin, in their respective endeavours to prevent the true facts 
coming before the Commission and pervert the course of justice. 


16. The Government considers that, though these issues were relevant to 
the Commission in determining who were the persons involved in the corrupt 
issuing of import licences, any finding of fact against the said persons on these 
collateral issues should not be construed as adverse findings for purposes of 
any prosecution under section 4 (1) of the Corrupt Practices (Prevention) Act, 
1964 (Act 230), unless the facts found against them do in law make them 
parties to the original corrupt transactions. 


17. The findings on these issues clearly show that, in conducting themselves 
as they did, however reprehensible such conduct was, they did not in law 
render themselves parties to the original corrupt transaction in the sense of being 
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accessories after the fact to the principal offenders, because the acts were not 
done by way of giving assistance personally to the principal offenders in the 
corrupt transaction in order to prevent or hinder them from being brought to 
just?’ & ut only indirectly by persuading witnesses either not to give evidence, 
ther. Vives giving false evidence, or creating circumstances whereby they 
themselves would avoid being implicated. Such acts, as the law stands, would 
not make them parties to the original crime in the sense of being accessories 
after the fact, having regard to the decision in Sykes v. D.P.P. (H.L. (E)) 3 
WLR 1961 pp.382-383. 


18. Equally, in so far as the findings would indicate offences in the nature 
of fabricating evidence, or conspiracy to do the same with a view to perverting 
the course of justice, the Government considers that it would be undesirable to 
consider these matters witbin the purview of Act 230, bearing in mind the words 
of the Commissioner that “the Act though not repugnant to natural justice 
and good conscience requires to be properly nursed by its administration to 
ensure the rule of law and in order that it should not be an instrument of 
oppression” p.2. To bring prosecution for fabrication of evidence or conspiracy 
to do the same under Act 230 would, in Government’s view, be a case of using 
the Act as an instrument of oppression beyond its true purport and intendment. 
However, the Government has directed the Attorney-General to examine the 
evidence on the collateral issues against the persons mentioned in paragraph 15 
above, and to decide what appropriate charges, if any, could be brought against 
them under the Criminal Code (Act 29). 


Government’s views on the findings of the Commission 


19. (1) The Government accepts in general the findings of the Commission 
both as to the irregularities and malpractices in the issue of Import Licence 
during the relevant period and, subject to paragraphs 15-18, its findings as to 
specific instances of corruption within the meaning of section 9 of Act 230. 


(2) The Government accepts the findings of the Commission that the 
system of issuing import licence evolved by the Ministry of Trade, in collabora- 
tion with the Ministry of Finance, Ministry of Industries and the Bank of Ghana, 
was adequate to ensure expedition in the issue of the same and capable of 
ensuring equitable treatment to all importers, having due regard to the economic 
needs of the country and the scale of priorities in respect of such needs. 


(3) The Government also accepts the Commission’s findings that it 
was the usurpation of control over the issuing of import licences by the succeed- 
ing Ministers of Trade which resulted in the economic chaos, notwithstanding 
the undisputed foreign exchange crisis. 


(4) The Government, however, proposes to direct the Ministry of 
Trade to consider and submit proposals on the best method by which the 
alleged clandestine drain of foreign exchange, arising from the non-submission 
of pro forma invoices with import licence applications, can be averted without 
clogging the process of issuing the said licences. 


(5) The Government proposes that the persons against whom adverse 
findings have been made by the Commission, as specified in the schedule hereto, 
should be prosecuted, and the Attorney-General’s Office has been directed to 
look into the necessary charges for preferment in Court. 
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Conclusion 


20. The Government wishes to express its profound appreciation and grati- 
tude to the sole Commissioner, Mr. Justice Nii Amaa Ollennu, for the ven. able 
and thorough manner in which he discharged his onerous duties in the cues 
The work was no doubt a monumental one, having regard to the numer of 
witnesses who had to be examined and exhibits construed. The detailed report 
has been of inestimable help and value in providing an insight into the Import 
Trade on which the country so much depends at this critical stage of its 
development. 









| 
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SCHEDULE REFERRED TO IN PARAGRAPH 14 OF WHITE PAPER 


PART A 


Importers against whom no adverse findings have been made.—The Commis- 
sion, consistent with its approach referred to in paragraph 13 of the White 
Paper, in general made no adverse findings against importers except in regard 
to such as are mentioned in Part C below. 


PART B 


Agents against whom no adverse findings are made for corruption with 
reasons therefor—The agents mentioned hereunder were either expressly 
exonerated or impliedly exonerated by being given the benefit of the doubt, 
having regard to the language in which the Commission expressed its findings :— 


1. ALBERT O. DANSO, ABOAGYE AKYEAMPONG and BAFFOUR AGYE- 
MAN GYASI—in trying to help S. K. Okai, an importer, did not 
act corruptly. Though A. AKYEAMpONG took more than usual 
interest in the offers of help made to S. K. Okai, there is nothing 
to show that his interest was inspired by motives which are corrupt 
in character—p.46 and p.54. 


2. 8S. K. N. Owusu—is not an accomplice in the receipt of £70 
corruptly by J. Y. Ghann on the representation of J. W. K. 
Sarpong— p.66. 

3. Kwest AMOAKO-ATTA, ex-Minister of Finance—in using his 
influence to obtain licence for the partnership of Okai, Akueson 
and Ejimmandus acted irregularly, but there is no evidence that he 
did so corruptly— .71. 


4. EDMUND K. B. YAo—in so far as he got implicated in the issue of 
import licence to Blackwood Hodge, was an innocent agent keen 
in his work and anxious that his bank customers should obtain 
their Import Licences; no blame attaches to him—p.122. 


5. OBED F. K. MENSAH—in acting as sub-agent of Mrs. Victoria 
Adobea Akainyah in demanding and collecting bribes in connec- 
tion with the issue of import licence to Blackwood Hodge, Petrus 
Van Loon of Messrs. Reiss & Co. and Kwadwo Anson of Faith 
Drug Store, was an involuntary agent obliged to carry out instruc- 
tions of his benefactors and patrons, namely, the Akainyahs— 
p.144. 


6. Bruce H. BARNES—in getting himself involved in the corrupt 
transaction with A. E. Inkumsah involving the issue of import 
licence to Darko Nketia, regarded Inkumsah as his patron and 
benefactor and was motivated by a desire to help his friend and to 
impress on the latter his privileged position with C.P.P. high-ups. 
He was therefore not an accomplice—p.162. 


7. Dr. EkKow-DANIELS—in using his influence to assist N. A. Bouery 
to obtain import licence for £50,000 in 1966 did not act corruptly; 
he made his representation to Kwesi Armah on behalf of N. A. 
Bouery because of his belief in the righteousness of Bouery’s 
case—p.267. 














8. KwADWo AWoTwI BLANKSON—in communicating the corrupt 
demands for £1,700 from J. E. Hagan to S. K. Hushie and partici- 
pating in the payment thereof by S. K. Hushie to J. E. Hagan, was 
not an accomplice and not a willing agent; he was a servan” “ting 
upon directions of a superior who could easily ruin him siki_.d he 
refuse to carry out the directions—p.345. 


9. JOSEPH WIREKO BROBBEY AND Mrs. BROBBEY—in acting as agents 
of F. A. Jantuah in unlawfully demanding the 10 per cent com- 
mission bribe on import licence valued at £210,000 issued to 
W.S. Dakmak and, later, receiving £15,000 in Jieu of the said 10 
per cent commission, gave a reasonable explanation, namely, that 
they were compelled by circumstances to act as unwilling agents; 
they had through the intervention of F. A. Jantuah obtained 
import licence for their own business, Oyoko Fisheries which, 
but for the said intervention, they might not have obtained; 
therefore they were under obligation to F. A. Jantuah and Kwesi 
Armah; at the time when the import licences for W. S. Dakmak 
were negotiated there was no mention of commission; at the stage 
when a demand was made for commission they might find them- 
selves in an awkward situation if they should attempt to back out. 


Their explanation as to their complicity in the unlawful 
demand and payment is reasonably probable, though they took 
more than the usual interest an involuntary participant should 
take—p.388. 


PART C 


Public Officers, Importers and Agents against whom adverse findings of 
corruption are made: 


1. A. Y. K. DaIN—in granting import licence of £722,226 14s. 10d. 
in 1966 to Ghana Trading Enterprise, of which he was proprietor, 
while he was Minister of Trade did so corruptly with a view to 
financial gain to himself and family and to the prejudice of the 
financial and economic interest of the country—p.25. 


2. A. Y. K. DyN—in arbitrarily reducing the import licence of 
M. Captan Limited from £2.5 million to £65,000, acted corruptly 
in that the prevention from using the import licence by the said 
M. Captan Limited, having actually secured long-term credit to 
finance its imports, was oppressive and prejudicial to the economic 
and financial interest of the country— p.26. 

3. A. Y. K. DyIN AND Dr. T. A. MortToN—conspired together cor- 
ruptly to refuse the issue to Tecnoa, a branch of S.C.O.A., of 
licence for £1.3 million or any part thereof applied for in 1964 and 
issuable in 1965— p.30. 


4. A. Y. K. Dim—corruptly refused to issue licence to Tecnoa for 
1965 to the prejudice of the financial and economic interest of the 
country and with a view to facilitating Dr. T. A. Morton to extort 
the sum of £554 5s. 0d. from Tecnoa— .30. 

5. A. Y. K. DXIN AND Dr. T. A. MortToN—conspired together cor- 
ruptly to withdraw licence lawfully issued to the firm of Tam & 
Kapoa of which one L. J. Ofosu Armaah was a partner with a view 
wilfully to oppressing the said Ofosu Armaah—p.37. 
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. A. Y. K. Dytn—corruptly issued import licence to the value of 


£245,000 to Dr. T. A. Morton in 1965, even though the said 
Dr. Morton was only a Category ‘C’ importer, for the purpose of 
ensuring financial gain to the said Dr. Morton and to the prejudice 
of the financial and economic interest of the country—p.38. 


. R. M. DANso—corruptly demanded £25 as consideration for using 


his position as Private Secretary to Djin to secure issue of licence 
to S. K. Okai—p.46. 


. HENRY MCDONALD McBrucE—in collusion with an undisclosed 


Minister demanded from S. K. Okai a bribe of £5,000 as commis- 
sion for the issue of import licence for £50,000 to the said 
S. K. Okai—p55". 


. JOHN Y. GHANN and J. W. K. SARPONG—conspired together cor- 


ruptly to demand from Nana Akwasi Bediako alias Nana Firi the 
sum of £70 as consideration for granting of licence to the said 
Nana Firi— p.66. 


JOHN Y. GHANN—corruptly received the sum of £70 in considera- 
tion for the issue of import licence to Nana Firi—p.66. 


. Kwest ARMAH—corruptly refused to extend import licence granted 


to G.N.T.C. in 1965 for utilising long-term supplier’s credit made 
available to it by Messrs. Appenteng Mensah & Co., to the preju- 
dice of the financial and economic interest of the country—p.75. 


. ALBERT KENNETH AWUAH—as voluntary agent of Kwesi Armah 


corruptly demanded £20,000 being 10 per cent commission on 
import licence for £200,000, the issue of which he was negotiating 
with Abdel Rahman Accad on behalf of the said Kwesi Armah— 
p.90. 

Kwesi ARMAH—corruptly issued import licence valued £200,000 
in 1965 to A. R. Accad in consideration of payment of £20,000 
being 10 per cent commission on licence paid to A. K. Awuah on 
behalf of the said Kwesi Armah—?.91. 


. Kwest ARMAH and A. K. AWUAH—in conspiracy with some other 


undisclosed persons corruptly negotiated the grant of £200,000 
licence to George Sahlani—p.93. 


Kwesi ARMAH—corruptly issued £200,000 licence to George 
Sahlani upon payment to the said Kwesi Armah of commission 
of 10 per cent on the value of the licence—p.93. 


Kwest ARMAH, Mrs. VICTORIA ADOBEA AKAINYAH and I. B. 
ANNAN—corruptly received £400 from Said Mincara of Kumasi 
in consideration for the issue of import licence to him of £100,000 
in 1966 by Kwesi Armah—>p.99. 

Mrs. VICTORIA ADOBEA AKAINYAH—corruptly demanded and 
received on behalf of Kwesi Armah the sum of £15,000 from 
A. R. Accad being bribe in consideration of the issue by Kwesi 
Armah of licence to the value of £300,000 to the said A. R. Accad— 
p.102. 

Kwesi ARMAH—corruptly issued £300,000 licence to A. R. Accad 
in 1966 in consideration of a bribe of £15,000 received on his 
behalf by Mrs. Akainyah—p.102. 
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Kwest ARMAH—corruptly issued £400,000 import licence to 
M. F. Fattal in 1966 in consideration of payment of £20,000 
bribe for the issue of the same—p.107. 


Mrs, VicToRIA ADOBEA AKAINYAH—Ccorruptly demanded A@pinis- 
sion of 10 per cent of £450,000 licence issued to Blackwood Hodge 
on behalf of Kwesi Armah using Obed F. K. Mensah and Edmund 
K. B. Yao as innocent agents—p.137. 


Kwes! ARMAH—corruptly issued licence of £450,000 to Blackwood 
Hodge in consideration of 10 per cent commission thereon pro- 
mised payable to Mrs. Victoria Adobea Akainyah acting as 
agent for the said Kwesi Armah—p.137. 


Kwesi ARMAH, MRS. VICTORIA ADOBEA AKAINYAH and GEORGE 
SAHLANI—corruptly prevented Blackwood Hodge from using 
import licence for £450,000 unless he paid the 10 per cent com- 
mission bribe thereon, to the oppression of the said Blackwood 
Hodge—>p. 137. 


Mrs. VICTORIA ADOBEA AKAINYAH and GEORGE SAHLANI— 
corruptly induced Kwesi Armah to issue import licence for 
£450,000 in consideration of £4,500 advanced by way of bribe 
thereon to Mrs. Akainyah as agent of Kwesi Armah—?p.137. 


Kwest ARMAH—corruptly issued licence for £450,000 in February 
1966 to George Sahlani in consideration of £4,500 advanced by 
way of bribe thereon to Mrs. V. A. Akainyah as his agent—p.137. 


Mrs. V. A. AKAINYAH—corruptly demanded from Petrus Van 
Loon of Reiss & Co. 10 per cent commission as bribe in con- 
sideration for inducing Kwesi Armah to issue import licence for 
1966 and corruptly received through O. F. K. Mensah payment 
of £2,500 on account therefor—p.142. 


Mrs. V. A. AKAINYAH—corruptly demanded 10 per cent commis- 
sion on £100,000 licence issued by Kwesi Armah in 1966 to 
Kwadwo Anson of Faith Drug Store and corruptly received 
through O. F. K. Mensah payment of £2,500 on account there- 
for—p.143. 


A. E. INKUMSAH and KweEsI Anmate—acting j in concert corruptly 
demanded from K. Khubchandani £17,500 as bribe for the issue 
to the said K. Khubchandani by Kwesi Armah of licence to the 
value of £300,000 in 1966—p.154. 


Kwest ARMAH—corruptly issued licence valued at £300,000 to 
K. Khubchandani in consideration of £17,500 received on his 
behalf by A. E. Inkumash— .154. 


A. E. INKUMSAH—corruptly received from K. Khubchandani the 
sum of £17,500 as bribe in consideration for securing the issue by 
Kwesi Armah to the said Khubchandani of import licence valued 
at £300,000 in 1966—>p.154. 


A. E. INKUMSAH—in 1965 corruptly demanded £5,000 in con- 
sideration for the issue by Kwesi Armah of import licence valued 
£15,000 for use in 1966 to Darko Nketia—p.162. 






. Mrs. FLORENCE INKUMSAH—corruptly induced Kwesi Armah to 


issue import licence to the value of £60,000 to the firm of FLORRIE 
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MopeELs to the prejudice of the financial and economic interest 
of the country—p.169. 


Mrs. FLORENCE INKUMSAH and D. Y. OseI—acting in concert 
corruptly induced Kwesi Armah to issue import licence to ANIMO 
TRADING Co. valued £70,000 to the financial benefit of the said 
firm and to the prejudice of the financial and economic benefit of 
the country—p.175. 


Mrs. FLORENCE INKUMSAH and D. Y. OseEI—acting in concert 
corruptly induced Kwesi Armah to issue licence to the value of 
£80,000 to AFRICAN AND LEBANESE ENGINEERING Co. to the dis- 
advantage of other industries and to the prejudice of the financial 
and economic interest of the country—p.180. 


K west ARMAH, MRS. FLORENCE INKUMSAH and Mrs. Ivy OpokKu— 
acting in concert did corruptly demand fiom Issam Mrouweh a 
bribe, to wit 74 per cent commission, of the value of import licence 
of £50,000 issued to him—p.193. 


Kwest ARMAH—corruptly issued import licence in 1966 to the 
value of £100,000 to Monaco Limited, of which Mrs. Florence 
Inkumsah was a director, to the prejudice of the financial and 
economic interest of the country—p.202. 


Kwesi ARMAH, ANDREW STOKES and Dr. J. E. BossMAN—acting 
in concert corruptly demanded bribe, 10 per cent commission on 
import licence valued £29,000 issued by Kwesi Armah to Maurice 
Pierce Salmon in 1966—>p.211. 


Kwest ARMAH, ANDREW STOKES and Dr. J. E. BossMAN—acting 
in concert corruptly received £3,900 as bribe for the issue of 
import licence to M. P. Salmon in 1966—> .211. 


Kwest ARMAH—corruptly issued import licence for £29,000 to 
M. P. Salmon in 1966 in consideration of £3,900 paid to Andrew 
Stokes on behalf of Kwesi Armah—p.211. 


Dr. J. E. BOSSMAN and Mr. Kwesi MouLD—conspired together 
to induce Kwesi Armah corruptly to issue import licence to 
Emil Binder for Pioneer Engineering Company to the value of 
£50,000 to the prejudice of the economic interest of the country— 
p.217. 


. Kwest ARMAH—corruptly issued import licence to Emil Binder 


for Pioneer Engineering Company to the value of £50,000 to the 
prejudice of the economic interest of the country—p.217. 


Kwesi ARMAH and ALBERT ASAFU-ADJAYE—in February 1966 
acting in concert corruptly demanded £5.000 from Asmi Sbaiti in 
consideration for the issue to him by Kwesi Armah of import 
licence to the value of £100,000—p.245. 


Kwest ARMAH and ALBERT ASAFU-ADJAYE—in February 1966 
acting in concert corruptly received £4,900 plus £500 from Asmi 
Sbaiti as consideration for £100,000 import licence—p.245. 


Kwest ARMAH—Corruptly issued import licence to the value of 
£100,000 to Asmi Sbaiti in February 1966 in consideration for 
£4,900 paid by the said Asmi Sbaiti—p.245. 
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. Kwesi ARMAH—corruptly granted import licence valued £100,000 


to Hisham Yamak in February 1966 to the — of the financial 
and economic interest of the country—p.248 
@.:7. 


Kwest ARMAH—corruptly issued import Sinlees valued 


to Yahye Toutoungi in February 1966 to the prejudice of the 
financial and economic interest of the country—p.252. 





. YAHYE TOUTOUNGI—corruptly induced Kwesi Armah to issue to 


him import licence valued at £97,672 in February 1966 to the pre- 
judice of the financial and economic interest of the country—p.252. 


Kwest ARMAH—in February 1966 corruptly issued import licence 
to Mrs. Jemima Prah of Ekua Fashions Parade to the value of 
£50,000 to the prejudice of the financial and economic interest of 
the country—p.272. 


Kwesi ARMAH—corruptly issued import licence valued £150,000 
to Boutros Bou-Chedid in February 1966 in order to facilitate and 
enable Antwi Akuoko to collect money in addition to the sum of 
£600 which Boutros Bou-Chedid had contracted to pay Akuoko 
for his services in negotiating for the said import licence—p.311. 


ANTWI Akuoko—corruptly extorted £1,000 from Boutros Bou- 
Chedid as a condition for securing the issue by Kwesi Armah to 
the said Boutros Bou-Chedid of import licence valued £150,000 for 
1966—>p.311. 


JosEPH EssiLFig HAGAN—corruptly demanded and received a total 
of £1,700 from Samuel Kwashie Hushie as bribe for the issue by 
Kwesi Armah of import licence to the value of £40,000 to the said 
Samuel Kwashie Hushie—p.345. 


Kwesi ARMAH—corruptly issued import licence valued £180,000 
to John Adutwum Jantuah in February 1966 to the prejudice of 
the financial and economic interest of the country—p.354. 


F. A. JANTUAH—corruptly demanded and received from Dakmak 


the sum of £15,000 as bribe for the issue by Kwesi Armah to the 
said Dakmak of import licence to the value of £210,000—p.388. 
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Introduction 


Executive Instrument No. 93 dated March 5, 1966, appointed me Sole 
Commissioner with the following terms of reference :— 


To investigate and report to the National Liberation Council on— 


(a) alleged irregularities and malpractices in connection with the grant 
of Import Licences during the relevant period perpetrated by persons 
paid out of public funds in the performance of their official duties; 

(5) the persons involved in the alleged irregularities and malpractices; 
and 

(c) any other matter or thing pertaining to the grant of Import Licences 
during the relevant period, in connection with which any allegation 
of corruption is made by any person. 


The Commission opened on March 14, and closed on October 25, 1966. 
It had 104 sessions and heard 108 witnesses. It admitted a large number of 
Exhibits the list of which appears as appendix B to the Report. It also received a 
large amount of memoranda. 


The Report is divided into 3 Parts, of 41 Chapters. 


(Signed) N. A. Ollennu. 
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PART I 


Chapters | and 2 deal with interpretation of— 
(a) The Corrupt Practices (Prevention) Act, 1964 (Act 230) and 


(b) The terms of reference. 


Chapters 1 and 2 


1. Act 230 is here interpreted as an enactment which provides better and 
speedy procedure for enquiry into allegations of malpractices, and for the 
punishment of persons found guilty of such practices. 


2. A Commission appointed under the Act is a fact-finding commission as 
far as general allegations are concerned, but a criminal trial for specific allega- 
tions. 


3. Asa fact-finding tribunal, a Commission appointed under the Act needs 
not adhere rigidly to the strict rules of evidence and procedure in criminal trial, 
and can base its findings upon balance of probabilities. 


4. As a court of criminal jurisdiction of first instance, it has to observe 
all the strict rules of evidence, though not the method for the institution of 
ordinary criminal proceedings. Therefore the Commission should not make 
adverse findings of a criminal nature against any one unless the accuser proves 
his allegation beyond reasonable doubt and the person accused fails to offer 
explanation which is reasonably probable, though the Commission may not 
be convinced of its truth. 


5. While in a criminal trial the rules of procedure make it imperative upon 
an accused person to plead, thus exposing him to the risk of admitting commis- 
sion of a crime, possibly under a misconception, and thereby relieve the 
prosecution of the burden of proving him guilty, sections 4 and 5 of the Act 
carries the fundamental principle of our law to its logical conclusions, and says 
that a person against whom an allegation is made shall not plead, so that his 
accusers should not be relieved of the burden of proving their allegation strictly 
and beyond reasonable doubt. 


6. Furthermore while the Commission cannot rely upon inadmissible 
evidence to make adverse findings against an accused person, it is bound to use 
any findings it makes in respect of general allegations, to the benefit of a person 
accused, where such finding is favourable to him. 


7. A Commission can only be appointed where there is an allegation in 
connection with the exercise of public office, i.e. such an allegation is a condition 
precedent to the appointment of a commission. But once appointed the Com- 
mission may enquire into all relevant allegations brought before it, and make 
adverse findings against any one, public officer and non-public officer alike, who 
is proved to be guilty of any matter or thing in connection with the doing of 
which the allegation is made. 





ParT II 


Chapter 3 
NORMAL PROCEDURE 


8. In Chapter 3 the proper procedure for the issue of import licence is 
examined. The evidence for this is provided by the following witnesses: Ist 
witness, Mr. H. P. Nelson, 2nd witness, Mr. G. C. Odoi, 3rd witness, Mr. K. N. 
Arkaah, 4th witness, Mr. E. Ayeh Kumi, and 5th witness, Mr. S. K. Quartey, 
and in Commercial and Indystrial Bulletin No. 46 of 27th October, 1965. 


Chapter 4 


PROCEDURE ADOPTED BY Mr. A. Y. K. DJIN DURING HIS TERM 
OF OFFICE AS MINISTER OF TRADE 


9. Evidence in relation to this period was given by Ist witness, Mr. H. P. 
Nelson, 2nd witness, Mr. G. C. Odoi, 4th witness, Mr. E. Ayeh Kumi, and Sth 
witness, Mr. S. K. Quartey. 


10. The evidence shows that Mr. Djin did not follow the regular procedure, 
and did not follow a recognisable or reasonable principle. Mr. Djin thereby 
created a grave situation; licences were not being issued, essential goods and 
raw materials for the industries ran into very short supply; even things like 
“iron ration” for the Armed Forces and the Police for emergency ran out; the 
economy of the country was badly affected. 


FINDINGS 


Upon the evidence taken as a whole, I have come to the definite conclusion: 


(i) That the allegations that there were irregularities in the manner of 
grant of import licences during the period covered by Mr. Djin’s 
office are well founded. 


(ii) That these irregularities created a crisis prejudicial to the economic 
interest of the country. 


11. I would not hold that alone against Mr. Djin: for after all the situation 
might have arisen from opinion honestly but erroneously held by him that he 
was acting in the best interest of the economy of the country. It may yet be the 
result of an error of judgment or even of ignorance. 


12. However, as would be shown in Part III of the report, having embarked 
upon the irregularities, Mr. Djin fraudulently exploited the situation created by 
him to his benefit, to the advantage of members of his family and his personal 
friends to satisfy the whim and caprice of some friends, and worse of all to the 
persecution of other persons and groups of persons and to the detriment of 
the economy of the country. 


13. I am satisfied also that Mr. Ayeh Kumi, and in some measure Mr. 
Halm, brought the grave situation to the notice of the Government in an 
attempt to arrest the situation. I am satisfied too that Mr. Ayeh Kumi did not 
conceal the discoveries he made but quickly brought them to the notice of 
Government. It is quite likely that the contents of his report furnished part of 
the grounds upon which Mr. Djin was relieved of his portfolio in the Ministry. 
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Chapter 5 


: INISTER 
ERA OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE OF THREE: THE M 
er RADE Mr. DJIN, THE MINISTER OF FINANCE Mr. KWESI 
AMOAKO ATTA, AND THE SO eran er OF THE BANK OF GHANA 
Mr. H 


14. This committee was set up by the ex-President. Mr. Ayeh Kumi says 
the ex-President said that he set it up “‘to stream-line the issue of licence as 
Mr. Djin would not issue licences quickly”’. 


15. It was a cumbersome body for the purpose, and created more con- 

fusion and shortages. 
oreign exchange, Government’s call upon foreign 

apoilee Ec ag Hr me = result. Who should relieve the 
situation ? : 

17. Mr. Ayeh Kumi managed in getting some financial friends of his in 
Geneva, Coficomex, to finance all imports upon certain agreements entered 
into with the Government. 

18. Others who successfully arranged favourable credits are Mr. Omar 
Captan, 22nd witness, and Mr. S. C. Appenteng, 59th witness. 


19. The peculiar characteristics of this period are— 
(i) confused administration of import licence directed from the very 
top, and | 
(ii) irregularities of the same class as those of Djin’s period. 


Chapter 6 


; H 
ERA OF THE SECOND COMMITTEE OF THREE: Mr. AYE 
tear KUMI, Mr. AMOAKO ATTA AND MR. HALM 


Mr. Diin was relieved of his portfolio on April 14, 1965. Before then 
the tice: by letter, Exhibit “4°”, dated March 20, 1965, had appointed 
a Committee consisting of Mr. W. M. Q. Halm, Mr. Okoh, Mr. J. V.L. Philips 
and Mr. H. P. Nelson with Mr. Ayeh Kumi as chairman “to expedite the issue 
of import licences and to approve the grant of foreign exchange in respect of 
essential goods and services, especially for the industrial programme and the 
mechanisation of agriculture’. 


21. The power of the Committee was exercised by Mr. Ayeh Kumi, Mr. 
Amoako Atta and Mr. Halm. 


22. The system adopted by this Committee was the same as that employed 
by its predecessor. 


23. Upon the recommendations of Messrs. Ayeh Kumi and Halm, bulk 
licences were issued to some of the foreign trading firms and to some importers; 
see minutes of Mr. Ayeh Kumi and Mr. Halm, Exhibit “6A” to the ex-President. 


24. The position did not improve, but that was due mainly to inavailability 
of foreign exchange. 


25. Mr. Ghann came within that period. 
26. There were no irregularities worth talking of during this period. 
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Chapter 7 
KWESI ARMAH’S REGIME 


27. Mr. Arkaah, 2nd witness testified that upon his assumption of office, 
and during Kwesi Armah’s absence from the country he had the usual schedules 
prepared preparatory to Kwesi Armah’s arrival to facilitate grading and 
speedy issue of licences. This exercise occupied all the senior officers of the 
Ministry for 2 full months. He said that when Kwesi Armah returned, he 
abandoned the proper procedure; he had no systematised gradings made; but 
he only made ad hoc issues of licences. 


28. This, Arkaah said, is what happened: Sometimes when Kwesi Armah 
came to the office in the mornings, or when importers called to see him in his 
office, he would call upon him, Mr. Arkaah, to produce to him all the applica- 
tions of a particular importer or importers. As these applications were scattered 
in over a thousand schedules, two or more officers would work a day or two at 
public expense to sort them out; where the applications could not be found, 
Kwesi Armah called upon the importer or directed Arkaah to request the 
importer to provide duplicate copies or to submit fresh applications. 


29. He said that upon the applications being produced Kwesi Armah, 
without reference to the Principal Secretary, graded the applicant, and then 
etre on the application the value of licence to be issued; and this had to be 
carried out. 


30. In some cases, he said, Kwesi Armah directed that the licences should 
be delivered personally to an applicant or his representative, and where the 
applicant was present at the Ministry he directed that he should be telephoned 
to come and collect the licence, and Arkaah carried out the instructions. 


31. Arkaah also alleged that in some cases Kwesi Armah issued licences 
in excess of the amount recommended for an industry by the Ministry of Indus- 
tries and sometimes too in excess of the amount which an importer himself 
applied for. 


32. The Commission received two letters from Kwesi Armah which he, 
Kwesi Armah, requested should be treated as his testimony. In those corre- 
spondences Kwesi Armah denied each and every material, general or specific 
allegation made against him. 


33. In the second of his two letters, Kwesi Armah corrected his denial 
he had made in the first letter of the allegation that he caused some licences 
to be delivered personally and not to be sent by registered post. He explained 
it was only licences for the month of November, 1965 which he authorised 
Should be delivered personally and that was during his absence from the 
country. 


34. Each of the allegations made against Kwesi Armah in respect of 
these matters was conclusively proved by the recipients of the licences, and 
in some cases by minutes made by Kwesi Armah himself on the applications. 


35. Kwesi Armah admitted too he gave preferential treatment to some 
importers. He says he practised “Selectivity” for good cause. But the matters 
of justification he relied upon were disproved. For example, he said that those 
to whom he gave the preferential treatment had assured him they had essential 
goods abroad ready for shipment or that they had secured favourable credit 
facilities. The evidence of the particular importers, e.g. Accad and Sahlani, 
contradicted that allegation. 





36. I find Kwesi Armah departed from the regular procedure for the 
administration of import licence; that he did so with intent that he should be 
enabled thereby to practise the policy he calls “selectivity” for the benefit 
of some importers and to the detriment of others, and particularly, and all to 
the jeopardy of the country, and financial interest of the Republic. 


37. I therefore find that there were irregularities during Kwesi Armah’s 
period, and I find further that those irregularities are fraudulent and corrupt. 


Chapter 8 
FRAUD AND MALPRACTICES 
GENERAL ALLEGATION OF FRAUD AND MALPRACTICES 


38. The evidence before the Commission, oral and documentary, show 
that during the relevant period many importers who applied for licences were 
graded and were called upon to pay and did pay registration fees ranging from 
£50 to £200 but were not issued with import licence. Examples of these are 
J. L. Oyew & Co., a private firm of Sekondi, and Alex Stores. A list of some of 
these is given in Exhibit “13”. 

39. But while some firms, big and small alike, were having a raw deal, 
import licences were being lavished on some small business enterprises, e.g. 
Ghana Trading Enterprises, a small business concern which was upgraded 
from “D” to “B” grade having a maximum of £500,000, yet was given licence 
for £722,226 14s. 10d. which is £222,226 14s. 10d. in excess of the maximum 
for that higher grade. 

40. Again firms whose applications, made in the regular way, had been 
turned down were readily granted larger value of licences when contacts with 
the Minister were made on their behalf, e.g. Mr. Akainyah, 12th witness, got 
licences issued to Mr. Obed F. K. Mensah, 10th witness; Mr. Blay got licences 
issued to Yamak, 64th witness, and Dr. Ekow Daniels got licences issued to 
Antoine Bouery of Alex Stores, 65th witness and another person. 

41. Then there are definite cases of demand and receipt of bribes for the 
issues of licences. 

42. Reports of two previous Commissions namely the Akainyah Com- 
mission and the Abraham Commission also confirm this. 

43. I find upon the whole evidence that the practice for the issue of import 
licence during the relevant period is as follows:— 

(i) licences to Government Departments and State enterprises, or 
enterprises in which Government was interested, e.g. Mankoadze 
Fisheries were granted in the normal way; 

(ii) licences were granted upon personal contacts made with the Minister ; 

(iii) all others had to pay bribe between 5 per cent and 10 per cent of 
the value of the licence to be granted before licences were issued to 
them. 

44. Thus Khubchandani, 16th witness, and Issam Mrouweh, 52nd witness, 


"said that they had to pay bribes for their respective licences, while Okai, 25th 


witness, and Nakly, 76th witness, said they had no licences issued them because 
they either refused or could not pay the bribe of 10 per cent demanded. 


45. Upon the overwhelming evidence I find it proved that there was open 
shameless corruption and malpractice in the manner of granting import licences 
during the relevant period, and that allegations in this regard are well founded. 
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Part Il 


Introduction 


46. In this part, I shall deal with specific allegations of corruption. I shall 
therefore treat the proceedings as a criminal trial, and will therefore apply 
very strictly, the rules of practice which are now rules of law with respect to 
evidence of accomplices. I shall therefore not make any adverse findings against 
any person upon the evidence of a witness who is an accomplice or who appears 
to be an accomplice, unless there is corroboration of it from some independent 
evidence direct or circumstantial, or unless I am so convinced about the 
credibility and veracity of such a witness as to be satisfied in all the circum- 
stances of the case, that the only thing which will make justice appear manifestly 
to have been done is to accept and act upon that evidence. 


Chapter 9 
THE GHANA TRADING ENTERPRISES anp A. Y. K. DJIN 


47. The Ghana Trading Enterprises is a partnership established in 1960. 
On paper it is a partnership formed by four persons. But in reality it is the 
private property of Djin. 


48. The evidence in respect of this matter was given by E. K. Okine, 
20th witness, the nominal Manager of the firm, and Osei Yaw Djin, 21st 
witness, son of A. Y. K. Djin. Their evidence is recorded in the proceedings 
of 14th, 15th and 16th sessions of the Commission. 


49. In 1962, the year before Djin became Minister of Trade, his firm 
applied for £100,000 licence and they were graded “‘D”’ and granted £35,000 
for 1963. 


50. For 1964 Djin then Minister of Trade, granted his firm licence for 
£90,000. For 1965 he upgraded his company from grade “D” to grade “B” 
and granted it licence worth £722,226 14s. 10d., which is £222,226 14s. 10d. 
above the maximum for grade “B”. In reality therefore he upgraded it to 
grade “A”’. 

51. This gave Djin great financial advantage as other firms were not 
getting licences, while those who got were degraded and given only small 
licences e.g. Mr. Captan. 

52. I find that Djin’s action in this regard is a gross abuse of public office. 
The grant of this licence is to the financial advantage of himself and his family; 


at the same time it is to the economic and financial detriment of the Republic. 
I find that Djin acted corruptly. 


Chapter 10 


A. Y. K. DJIN AND M. CAPTAN 


53. M. Captan is a well-known limited liability company which has been 
doing business in Ghana since 1935. 


54. In 1962-63, the year of introduction of special licence, the company 
was graded “‘B”; it was upgraded to “A” in 1964 and granted licence for 
£2.5 million. 


55. Omar Captan, 22nd witness, one of the proprietors of M. Captan, 
travelled abroad to Europe, Lebanonand Japan, early in 1965, in response to an 
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appeal made by the Government to all big firms to try and arrange long term 
credits. He was successful in his mission, but just then their licence was reduced 
from £2.5 million to £655,000 by the Committee of Three. Djin thereafter cut 
down their licences drastically to only £65,000 and degraded them from “A” 
to “D”, see letter Exhibit “174” dated February 13, 1965. He turned a deaf ear 
to all appeals of the company for reconsideration. 


56. By this act, Djin not only prevented Captan honouring the obligations 
he had entered into with suppliers abroad, but jeopardised the financial and 
economic interest of the country by stopping supply of essential goods which 
would have flowed into the country from the contacts Omar Captan had made. 


57, No explanation was offered by Djin for this step which he took; 
therefore the evidence stands uncontradicted and unchallenged. 


58. I find that Djin’s administration of this licence of Mr. Captan is 
prejudicial to the economic and financial interest of the country; it is at the 
same time oppressive upon Captan and corrupt in his conduct. 


Chapter 11 
Mr. DJIN, Dr. AND Mrs. MORTON anD TECNOA 


59. Tecnoa is a branch of S.C.O.A., a firm which has been operating in 
Ghana since 1917. The branch deals in electrical appliances and other tech- 
nical supplies. 

60. Mrs. Morton is the proprietress of a cold storage known as Mammy 
Fisheries. 

61. Tecnoa installed three engines in Mrs. Morton’s cold storage with 
guarantee for 12 months. Two of the machines broke down and the third was 
also on the verge of breaking down as a result of wrong oil put into them by 
Mrs. Morton’s brother. 


62. When called upon, Tecnoa examined the engines, detected the damage 
and the cause, estimated the cost of repairs, quickly restored the engines to 
order as soon as the cost was paid. 


63. Dr. Morton subsequently went to Tecnoa, alleged that his wife had 
been exploited; and threatened to have the expatriate Branch Manager of the 
company deported, and to see to it that no licence was thereafter issued to 
Tecnoa to import goods; he also threatened to get the Press to write damaging 
articles against the firm, unless the firm refunded the cost of repairs paid to 
them and repaired the machines free of cost. 


64. Mr. Owusu Agyeman, the Ghanaian Manager in charge of Tecnoa 
obtained the assistance of one Mr. Kufour in begging Dr. Morton; upon 
Dr. Morton’s directions a letter was written by Tecnoa withdrawing the bill 
and refunding the money paid. Tecnoa was obliged to repair the machines free 
of cost, paid for the spare parts needed for the repairs, and in addition, they 
maintained the machines at their own cost using their own oil for a period of 
at least six months. 


65. Dr. Morton is a personal friend of Djin, also of the ex-President and 
of all the C.P.P. Cabinet Members. He had a tremendous influence over them 
such that he could get them individually and collectively to do anything he 
desired, even the most incredible. 





66. To cite one example, Dr. Morton coveted a piece of land adjoining 
his hospital at Adabraka. The land, to his knowledge, is worth at least £40,000. 
When the owner would not sell the land to him upon his offer to pay £15,000, 
and he the owner had commenced developing it upon permit granted by the 
city building authorities, Dr. Morton caused Government to acquire the land 
compulsorily under the State Lands Act, for less than £8,000 and to vest it in 
him. 


67. On top of this extraordinary acquisition, Dr. Morton got Government 
to grant him a loan of £30,000 on most ridiculous terms, to develop it for his 
private purposes. 


68. Mr. Djin is one of the C.P.P. Cabinet member friends of Dr. Morton, 
and was with him on one of the occasions when Mr. Owusu Agyeman went 
to Dr. Morton on behalf of Tecnoa. 


69. After this threat by Dr. Morton, Tecnoa had no licence granted to 
them all the time that Djin remained Minister of Trade; and each time they 
sought an interview with him to discuss their predicament, he refused to grant 
them audience. 


70. But for local contracts which they had from firms like G.N.T.C., 
Tecnoa would have had to close down. 


71. Dr. Morton admitted that an incident did occur as described by 
Mr. Owusu Agyeman, he admitted saying he was going to the Ministry of 
Trade, but denied that he offered the threats alleged. 


72. Dijin did not give evidence and did not explain why a firm like Tecnoa 
were not granted licence during the period. 


73. The evidence on this issue are to be found in the proceedings on the 
25th, 27th, 28th and 29th sessions of the Commission. 


74. I find it proved conclusively that— 


(i) The only reason why Djin did not grant import licence to Tecnoa 
during 1964-65 is because his friend, Dr. Morton, requested him 
not to, and so he did it to assist Dr. Morton to extort and defraud 
Tecnoa. 


(ii) The omission, I should say the refusal, to issue licence to Tecnoa 
in this circumstance, is corrupt and fraudulent, and Dr. Morton 
is an accomplice in that corruption. 


(iii) Dr. Morton by use of threats relating to import licence and other 
matters, extorted from Tecnoa, the sum of £554 5s., cost of repairs 
as well as other sums of money representing cost of spare parts 
and oil used for the repairs and maintenance of the three machines 
of the Mammy Fisheries Cold Storage. 


(iv) Djin, by the abuse of the exercise of his office to grant licence, 
actually facilitated the commission of the crime of extortion by 
Dr. Morton; he therefore was in conspiracy with Dr. Morton. 
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Chapter 12 
Mr. DJIN, Dr. MORTON AND Mr. OFOSU ARMAAH 


75. Dr. Morton and Ofosu Armaah established a partnership business 
known as “Tam and Kapoa”’. Ofosu Armaah ran the business. 


716. At a certain stage, Dr. Morton substituted the name of his sister, 
Margaret Quantreng, for his own as a partner in the business with Ofosu Armaab, 
and Dr. Morton thereafter signed all documents in respect of the business in the 
name of the sister as if it were the sister herself who signed them. 


77. Disputes arose between Dr. Morton and Ofosu Armaah as to accounts; 
the dispute is now pending before a court. 


78. In consequence of that dispute, Dr. Morton in January 1965 wrote to 
Djin, an intimate friend of his, not to issue any further licence to the partnership. 
It would appear that he also had personal discussions with him on the subject. 


79. Djin acted as requested by Dr. Morton and not only suspended the 
licence already issued to the firm and also had no further licences issued to 
them, but took steps which would have resulted in the detention of Ofosu 
Armaah, if providentially Ofosu Armaah’s mother who heard of the steps Djin 
was taking for the detention of the young man and called on Djin had not gone 
on her kneels before Djin and in bitter tears begged him to spare the young man 
that awful tragedy. 


80. Meanwhile Dr. Morton started business on his own under the name of 
Tam Trading Company. He then applied to Djin for licence and asked to be 
graded “C’”’. Djin however placed him in category “B” and gave him licence 
for £160,000 for Eastern countries; then four months later, gave him another 
licence, this time for £85,000 for Western countries, in all £245,000. 


81. Djin did not give evidence in respect of this allegation also, neither 
did Dr. Morton; the latter however had in the evidence he gave earlier in 
connection with the Tecnoa allegation, testified as to the formation of the Tam 
Trading Company and of the grant of the licences to him. 


82. The persecution of Ofosu Armaah by Djin, the suspension of the licence 
given to Tam and Kapoa, and the grant of the huge licence to Tam Trading Co., 
Dr. Morton’s individual business, are corruption in both Djin and Dr. Morton. 


83. The conduct of Djin and of Dr. Morton as vividly expressed in the 
evidence before the Commission in respect to the matters in which the two of 
them were involved is shocking and disgraceful, to say the least of it. 


Chapter 13 


DJIN, 8. K. OKAI, J. W. K. SARPONG, OYE OJO, A. AKYEAMPONG, 
ALBERT O. DANSO, ROBERT M. DANSO, B. A. GYASI anD MAC 
BRUCE 


84. This chapter deals with two accusations. These are accusations 
(i) against Djin and Robert Danso, Personal Secretary to Djin; and 
(ii) against Djin and Mac Bruce. 


85. These are dealt with separately. 
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(i) DxmN AND Rosert DANsoO 


86. Okai is a weaver of Kumasi. He applied for £35,000 licence for 1965 
to import yarns for his industry; he was placed in grade “‘C’”’ and he paid a 
fee of £200. He also obtained credit facilities from a firm in England for supplies. 
For that year, 1965, he was granted licence for £2,000, not for England but for 
Czechoslovakia. Eventually he was made to use the licence to import pomade 
from Poland; the pomade, he says, is unsaleable. 


87. Akyeampong, Mac Bruce and another gentleman, employees of the 
University College of Cape Coast, placed large orders with Okai for Kente which 
they needed to export to the United States. Okai expressed his inability to 
supply the required quantity due to want of licence to import yarns for it. 


88. At that stage Albert Danso, a student of the University, was introduced 
to Okai as a brother of Robert Danso, personal assistant to Djin. Albert Danso, 
Okai and Akyeampong then travelled to Accra to see Robert Danso. 


89. Okai alleged that in Accra, Robert Danso assured him he could assist 
and demanded £300 in order to approach Djin; Okai said he promised to pay a 
smaller sum and paid £25 on account. 


90. Okai further alleged that Robert Danso telephoned to him about a 
week later to come down to Accra, and that upon his arrival Robert Danso 
told him that he had discussed the matter with Djin, and Djin had demanded 
10 per cent commission for the licence of £50,000 which Okai wanted. 


91. Robert Danso, Albert Danso and Akyeampong who were present at 
the first meeting confirmed that a demand was made as consideration for 
approaching Djin on behalf of Okai. 


92. The Dansos however alleged that the demand was made by Gyasi, a 
friend of Robert Danso who works in the Ministry of Trade and who was 
present at the discussion. Gyasi denied the allegation made against him by the 
Dansos. He said that he was invited into the room by Robert Danso after the 
people in the room had completed their transaction and was told by Robert 
Danso that Okai and the others wanted import licence, and that if Okai should 
call at the Ministry, he Gyasi should ring him, Robert Danso, from upstairs 
to come and meet Okai. 


93. Robert Danso admitted that Okai left his Kumasi telephone number 
with him, Robert Danso; he admitted also that it was in consequence of a tele- 
phone call he made to him that Okai came to Accra on the second occasion. 
He admitted also that upon Okai’s arrival at the Ministry, Gyasi telephoned to 
him and he, Robert Danso, thereupon came down and met Okai. 


94. There is no doubt whatsoever that Okai and Gyasi spoke the truth 
and that the Dansos lied to the Commission. I find that Robert Danso 
demanded money as bribe in order to arrange with Djin to grant licence to 
Okai and that an amount of £25 was paid to him on account of that bribe. 


95. I further find that Robert Danso demanded £5,000, i.e. 10 per cent 
commission of a licence of £50,000 to be granted by Djin. 


96. There is no conclusive evidence that the demand of £5,000 made by 
Robert Danso was authorised by Djin, though it does not appear improbable. 
I would therefore make no findings against Djin with respect to this allegation. 
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97. I do not think in all the circumstances of the situation that the conduct 
of Albert Danso, Gyasi and Akyeampong in trying to help Okai in his difficulty 


is corrupt. 
(ii) DaIN AND Mac Bruce 


98. Okai alleged that following the discussion he had at Cape Coast with 
Akyeampong, Mac Bruce and others as to his difficulty in obtaining import 
licence, Mac Bruce and Akyeampong came to him one day at his store in 
Kumasi, and that there, in the presence of a friend of his, one Oye, Mac Bruce 
told him that the Minister had asked for £5,000 commission in order to issue 
him Okai with £50,000 licence; Okai alleged further that he replied that he 
could not pay the £5,000 demanded and that in consultation with his friend, 
Oye, he offered to pay £3,000. 

99. Okai said that when he asked for reduction and offered the smaller 
sum, Mac Bruce replied that the commission was fixed by the Minister and he 
had no authority to reduce it, so as Okai could not pay the £5,000 the deal 
was called off. 

100. Akyeampong and Oye corroborated the evidence given by Okai. 


101. Mac Bruce admitted that the meeting as alleged by Okai took place; 
but denied that he there made any demand, he even denied that there was any 
discussion on that occasion touching upon import licence. 


102. I reject the denial of Mac Bruce. He, Mac Bruce, so condemned him- 
self by so many blatant and unnecessary lies, that not a word he spoke which 
conflicts with evidence given by any other person is worthy of belief. 

103. Okai, Akyeampong and Oye convinced me as truthful witnesses, 
and I accept their evidence. 

104. It is true that Akyeampong showed more than usual interest in the 
offers of help made by Robert Danso and Mac Bruce. But there is nothing to 
show that his interest was inspired by corrupt motives. 

105. There is nothing which can make either Okai or Oye an accomplice. 
But even if they are, their evidence is such that it will be most unjust to reject it. 

106. I find that Mac Bruce did demand a bribe of £5,000. I have no doubt 
that he did not make the demand for himself, for if he did he would most 
likely have bargained with Okai and Oye who showed willingness to pay some 
money. I am Satisfied that he made the demand as an agent of a Minister. 

107. But there is no conclusive evidence that Djin was his principal in 
that demand. 

_ 108. I therefore find that Mac Bruce, in conspiracy with an undisclosed 
Minister as principal, corruptly demanded a bribe of £5,000 for import licence 
of £50,000, i.e. of 10 per cent bribe. 


Chapter 14 
Mr. OBED MENSAH, Mr. AKAINYAH, Mr. DJIN, Mr. KWESI 
ARMAH, anp EX-PRESIDENT Dr. KWAME NKRUMAH 
109. No one gave evidence of any bribe paid to Djin; but this is not 
rising because that is inconformity with the fact which emerged that no one 


who paid bribe for a licence he had already used, was prepared to make any 
ure. 
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110. One important fact was disclosed by Mr. Akainyah which should not 
pass unnoticed. 


111. Mr. Akainyah held a Commission similar to mine in 1963, Obed 
Mensah was one of the people who gave evidence before that Commission. 


112. Mr. Akatnyah testified that after his Commission, he had to call on 
Djin to issue licence to Mensah, because Mensah reported to him that his firm 
had been black-booked and no licence would be given to it because he had given 
evidence before that Commission. Mr. Akainyah said he took up the matter to 
the ex-President, with Mr. Kwaw Swanzy and later to Kwesi Armah, who 
eventually granted licence to Mensah’s firm in a new name. 


113. Mr. Akainyah said that he caused Mensah to assume a new name 
upon the advice of Djin, who had said that Mensah’s old firm was black-booked 
because it forged a licence. 


114. I find that Mr. Akainyah had no reason to believe that Mensah’s firm 
was black-booked because Mensah gave evidence before his Commission. I Say sO 
because in paragraphs 32 and 33 of his report, Mr. Akainyah himself stated 
categorically that Mensah testified before him that he had already been black- 
booked; and Mr. Akainyah found that reason for his being black-booked is the 
commission of forgery which he says “‘appears to have been intended not only 
to get rich fraudulently but also to undermine the economy of the country”. 


115. That being the case the suggestion by Djin that Mensah should 
assume another name in order to evade the consequences of the forgery of the 
licence is fraudulent and corrupt, and so is the act of Mr. Akainyah in getting 
Mensah to change the name, and in getting Kwesi Armah to issue licence to 
Mensah in the new name. It is also fraud in Kwesi Armah. 


116. The ex-President and Mr. Kwaw Swanzy have not had opportunity of 
being heard. I will therefore make no pronouncement affecting them on this 
issue. 


117. Although I am satisfied that Mr. Akainyah was aware of the fraud, 
I think he acted under a false impression that injustice was being done to his 
ward Mensah who had given evidence before his Commission, and might have 
felt that he was under an obligation to protect Mensah. For that reason I would 
not record any adverse findings against him on this issue. 


Chapter 15 


NANA AKWASI BEDIAKO artso KNOWN as KOFI DROBO or 
NANA FIRI, SAMUEL K. OWUSU, JOSEPH W. K. SARPONG 
AND JOHN Y. GHANN 


118. When Djin was removed from office as Minister of Trade, the Ministry 
was divided into two sections: Ministry of External Trade and Ministry of 
Internal Trade. Ghann was then appointed Minister of Internal Trade. In that 
office he had to deal with sawmill owners who needed import licences to import 
machinery and spare parts for their industry. 


119. Nana Bediako, hereinafter referred to as Nana Firi, the 26th witness, 
owned a sawmill known as Nana Firi Sawmill; he is also the Omanhene of 
Pianang in the Brong-Ahafo Region. 
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120. Nana Firi alleged that one night while he was in Sunyani Hospital 
where he had undergone an operation, Sarpong came to him and represented 
to him that Ghann was his senior brother, and that he, Ghann, was the Minister 
who issued import licences and that he, Sarpong, could get Ghann to issue him, 
Nana Firi, with all licences he required. Nana Firi said he was ill at the time. He 
told Sarpong he would contact him as soon as he was discharged from Hospital 
and came to Kumasi. 


121. The Chief said that after his recovery, he came to Kumasi where he 
met Sarpong and from there he, Nana Firi, Owusu, the Manager of his saw- 
mill, his (Nana Firi’s) driver and Sarpong travelled on Nana Firi’s car to Accra. 


122. The party called on Ghann in his house the morning after their 
arrival; there, Nana Firi said, he related to Ghannall the representations which 
Sarpong had made to him at the Sunyani Hospital. Nana Firi alleged that Ghann 
did not dissociate himself from the representations made by Sarpong; on the 
contrary he said he could issue the licence Nana Firi required. But he added, so 
Nana Firi said, that “If the right hand washes the left hand, the left hand in turn 
washes the right’, meaning one good turn deserves another. 


123. Ghann, Nana Firi said, requested them to see him in his office the next 
day for the licence. 


124, The party returned to the house where Nana Firi lodged, Mr. Krobo 
Edusei’s house. There, Sarpong told Nana Firi that everything would be all 
right, and asked what he, Nana Firi, would give Ghann; Nana Firi therefore 
asked Sarpong and Owusu to suggest a reasonable amount which might please 
Ghann, but as they would not suggest any, Nana Firi gave £70 to Sarpong to be 
taken by the two of them i.e. Sarpong and Owusu to Ghann. 


125. Next morning Nana Firi and his party called on Ghann at his office; 
there Ghann told Nana Firi he had received the money and thanked him for it; 
he did not mention the amount. 


126. Nana Firi alleged that at the office Ghann gave him a sealed 
envelope which he said contained the licence, and asked him to take it to a 
certain gentleman at the Timber Marketing Board, Takoradi. 


127. The note enclosed in the envelope is not a licence, it is a letter 
requesting the addressee to see if the requirements of Nana Firi could be 
imported for him on bulk licence issued to the Marketing Board. 


128. Sarpong admits the visit to Nana Firi at the Sunyani Hospital, but 
denies that he represented to Nana Firi that Ghann was his senior brother 
and that he could get him to issue licence to Nana Firi. He admits the visit 
to Ghann’s house and office; he admitted also that Nana Firi gave £70 to be 
given to Ghann and further admitted that the £70 was given to and received 
by Ghann. He said however that it was into Owusu’s hand and not into his 
(Sarpong’s) hands that Nana Firi put the £70; he further said that Nana Firi 


gave that money unsolicited, and not in consequence of an indirect demand 
made by Ghann. 


129. Sarpong alleged that Ghann gave Owusu £10 out of the £70. Owusu 
confirmed all the material allegation made by Nana Firi. He said that the 
£70 was delivered to Ghann in his presence by Sarpong, and that Ghann in 
turn gave Sarpong £20 out of it. 
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130. Ghann admitted that the party called to see him in his house and 
subsequently in his office. He admitted that in the house, Nana Firi gave him 
a bottle of whisky and two bottles of soda water, and that he in turn opened a 
bottle of schnapps of which Nana Firi’s party and other people present parti- 
cipated. 


131. Ghann denied that he used Sarpong as an agent to make representa- 
tion to Nana Firi, and denied that he received an amount of £70 or any sum of 
money from Sarpong or Owusu as coming from Nana Firi. He further denied 
that allegation that he represented that the content of the envelope he gave 
Nana Firi is an import licence. 


132. Sarpong is an unsatisfactory witness. I am satisfied that he is an 
accomplice, so I will not rely upon anything he says to make any adverse finding 
against any one unless there is corroboration. 


133. Nana Firi and Owusu are in a different category; each of them gave 
his evidence in a straightforward and convincing manner. 


134. When it was suggested to Nana Firi under cross-examination by 
Counsel for Ghann that Ghann never said ‘‘the left hand washes the right 
hand and the right hand washes the left”, Nana Firi who, as all others, gave his 
evidence sitting down, suddenly stood up majestically in the position in which 
a chief swears an oath, and replied rhetorically, “If he had not said so, then 
why should I have to pay him the £70 and he took it?” 


135. There is evidence which tends to show that Nana Firi has a liberal 
disposition and prides himself in association with the ex-President and the 
C.P.P. high-ups. But I am satisfied that he did not give the £70 in question 
freely and voluntarily. 


136. I am satisfied from Ghann’s own evidence that he and Sarpong have 


been associated for a long time in many things and that they are popularly 
referred to as brothers. 


137. Ghann’s bare denial taken together with all the circumstances is 
most incredible; he was not able either to give any explanation which can be 
regarded as reasonably probable. I am therefore thrown back on the evidence 
of Nana Firi and Owusu which I accept. 


138. I find that Ghann in conspiring with Sarpong corruptly demanded 
from Nana Firi an amount of money as consideration for granting of import 
licence; I also find that he received the sum of £70 paid to him in consequence 
of his demand. 


139. But, without intending to interfere with the rights, discretion and 
jurisdiction of any Court before which the Attorney-General may decide to 
institute any proceedings under section 4 of Act 230 in consequence of my 
findings, I would venture to express the opinion, that it appears to me that 
although Ghann made the demand, he did not expect Nana Firi to take him 
seriously, the fact that when he received the money he gave as much as £20, 
nearly one-third of the whole out of it to his associate and that in the presence 


< tr supports this view; for that reason I would deal leniently with 
nn. 
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LL AN ete me 


Chapter 16 


AKUESON, ROCKSON, EJIMMANDUS, AMOAKO ATTA AND 
GENOVEVA MARAIS 


140. In 1962 Akueson and some German friends of his entered into 
negotiations to establish a business to be known as German West Africa 
Trading Company. The plans did not materialise because the Germans 
eventually decided not to proceed with it. 


141. Akueson, on his own, provided the plans to establish the business, 
and was later joined by Rockson, a Chartered Accountant of Accra. The two 
of them formed a partnership called Okai and Akueson. Okai is the maiden 
name of Mrs. Rockson, and was added to that of Akueson at the request of 
Rockson. Rockson, however, ran the partnership with Akueson, and signed 
all relevant papers and documents in the name of Okai, as if signed by Okai 
herself. 


142. Ata later stage, Rockson got Ejimmandus admitted into the partner- 
ship, as he alleged, at the request of Genoveva Marais who, he said, was using 
her influence to secure for him an appointment as Commissioner of Income Tax. 


143. The new partnership was called Okai, Akueson and Ejimmandus, and 
a new partnership deed was executed. 


144. The business of the firm was to consist of commerce and industry, 
including manufacture of razor blades. 


145. Akueson alleged that import licence issued to the firm to import 
razor blades manufacturing machines was collected from the Ministry of Trade 
by Amoako Atta at the request of Genoveva Marais. 


146. Akueson further alleged that Rockson and Ejimmandus fraudulently 
procured the Registrar of Companies to remove his, Akueson’s name, from the 
registration of partnership, and then used the name of the partnership as 
amended, to obtain authorisation to use the licence for the benefit of another 
partnership. 


147. Some of the matters raised between the parties at the Commission 
are the subject of litigation pending in Court. For the purpose of the Com- 
mission it was conclusively proved that Ejimmandus and Rockson conspired 
together and wrote to the Registrar of Companies alleging that an arbitration 
had been held on a dispute among the partners of the firm and that by the 
award of that arbitration Akueson had been removed from the partnership. 
In fact, no such arbitration was held, and if one was held it would be illegal 
because Rockson, the alleged arbitrator, was one of the accusers of Akueson. 
Thus Rockson and Ejimmandus fraudulently caused the removal of the name 
of Akueson from the partnership, and thereby obtained authority of the 
Ministry for a new partnership to use the licence issued to Okai, Akueson 
and Ejimmandus partnership. 


148. The allegation that the licence was collected from the Ministry of 
Trade by Amoako-Atta was not proved. The evidence of Ejimmandus and 
of Amoako-Atta himself proved that Amoako-Atta used his influence to 
obtain the licence in question for the”partnership, and to obtain other licences 
for other people. This I find is irregular. 
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149. I however entertain some doubts whether that irregularity is also 
corrupt. This doubt is due to the situation of irregularity which existed at the 
time, and which necessitated the appointment of Amoako Atta and others, 
as pointed out earlier, as a committee to administer import licence. I give 
Amoako Atta the benefit of that doubt, and make no adverse finding against 
him. 


Chapter 17 


APPENTENG OF APPENTENG MENSAH & COMPANY 
AND KWESI ARMAH 


150. In the course of his evidence referred to in Part 1 of this report, 
Mr. Ayeh Kumi testified that no licence could possibly be issued between the 
end of 1964 and the beginning of 1965 because, he said, “there was no foreign 
exchange against which the licence could be issued and the Banks would not 
be able to issue letters of credit.” 


151. To save the country from this precarious position, Ayeh Kumi said 
Government appealed to the big foreign firms to arrange credits for the country 
with their principals abroad, but had no response. 


152. He said that he was able to get some financier friends of his, Cofi- 
comex, to come to our aid on certain terms. 


153. Another measure taken by Government was to form a Committee, 
called the Ghana Export and Import Promotion Board, charged with the respons- 
ibility of finding ways and means to save the situation. Mr. W. M. Q. Halm, 
then Governor of the Bank of Ghana, was chairman. Mr. Appenteng, chairman 
of the Ghana Chamber of Commerce, served on that Board at the invitation 
of Mr. Halm. 


154. Mr. Appenteng gave evidence of a report the Board submitted to 
the ex-President on the situation. 


155. In response to Government’s appeal, Appenteng toured Europe at 
the expense of his Company, Appenteng Mensah & Company, and succeeded 
in obtaining credit facilities of £2.5m for eighteen months, which may be 
extended if required. It was a term of this facility that Government and other 
private business could operate on this credit. 


156. Licence for £2m was issued to Appenteng per G.N.T.C. This was 
done at the request of Appenteng. It is a pity that Appenteng did not have the 
sore extended to the member companies of the Ghana Chamber of 

ommerce. 


157. Owing to delay in the Bank in establishing letters of credit, only 
£40,000 of the £2m licence had been used by the G.N.T.C. by October, 1965. 


158. These licences had been issued for essential goods in short supply. 


159. In October 1965, Appenteng applied to the Minister, Kwesi Armah, 
for extension of the licence, but in spite of the special facilities offered by the 
financiers abroad, and the essential commodities covered by the licence in 
question, namely, goods like rice, milk, sugar, etc., Kwesi Armah refused to 
grant the extension sought. 
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160. But while Kwesi Armah was refusing to extend this licence to enable 
the country to obtain essential goods and other articles of food, he was at about 
the same time issuing substantial licences to people who had not applied for 
licence, and who had no standing arrangements for obtaining the goods. 


161. Kwesi Armah sought to justify his action in granting the fresh 
licences on the grounds that “further allocations of licence were necessary to 
some area seriously affected by shortages of essential goods, and that the 
grants were made to people who had goods ready for shipment. 


_ [have already pointed out that Accad to whom one of their licences 
was oa for £200,000 said he had not applied for a licence, and had no 
standing arrangements to import the goods. Again some of the goods in respect 
of which he, Kwesi Armah, granted those licences were luxury goods such as 
ladies scarfs which the country could do without. 


163. The refusal by Kwesi Armah in these circumstances to extend 
the Appenteng-G.N.T.C. licence, is prejudicial to the economic and financial 
interests of the country’s economy. It is therefore irregular and corrupt. 


Chapter 18 


: VENTRY OF HOLMAN (GHANA) LIMITED, Mr. DJIN, 
— AND THE SECOND COMMITTEE OF THREE 


_ Mr. Coventry is the Manager of a firm called Holman Brothers 
and iis subsidiary Catan: Holman (Ghana) Ltd. Holman Brothers Ltd. 
has done business in Ghana since 1933, and Holman (Ghana) Ltd. only since 
1961. 

i i ific i Holman 
165. Upon the introduction of the specific import licence system, 
(Ghana) Lid. were placed in category “B” which has a maximum of £500,000. 
For the year 1963 they were granted licence for £236,525, and for the year 
1964, £282,320. | 
166. For 1965 they were issued with licence for £530,852 16s. 9d. which 
is £30,852 16s. 9d. in excess of the maximum for their grade. 


7. Mr. Coventry explained that the excess of £30,852 16s. 9d. was in 
teak of licence iss tote of their customers and which were endorsed 
by the Ministry to his firm, to enable his company to import for those customers 
of theirs. 

168. He explained too that their customers are mainly Statutory Corpora- 
tions. 


169. I am convinced that the reason why this large amount of licence 
was granted to the company is the fact that they were mainly for the benefit 


of Statutory Corporations. 


170. The grant of the licence in this case provides one of the exceptions 
to the irregularities and malpractices in the grant of licences during the relevant 
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Chapter 19 


ROBERT K. N. OCRAN OF MANKOADZE FISHERIES, 
DJIN anp THE SECOND COMMITTEE OF THREE 


171. Mr. Ocran is the Managing Director and proprietor of Mankoadze 
Fisheries. He started the business in 1953 in a very small way as an individual 
effort. By 1960 it had grown into a Limited Liability Company of considerable 
magnitude. 


172. Between 1960 and 1961 the Company imported four (4) fishing 
vessels from the U.S.S.R. on long-term credit basis, and arranged to pay the 
cost by instalments. 


173. In 1962 they were granted licence for £420,916, the cost of the vessels, 
to cover the whole period of the credit; remittances they made from time to 
time are endorsed on the licence. 


174. It would appear that while Mankoadze Fisheries were doing good 
business, the State Fishing Corporation was running at a loss. 


175. In August 1963 the ex-President summoned Mr. Ocran to Flagstaff 
House; there, the ex-President said to him among other things,“I want you 
to take it (the State fishing business) over; hand over your business to the 
State and I will make you the boss of the whole fishing industry in Ghana.” 


176. Mr. Ocran replied that that would be a difficult thing for him to do 
because he said,“I have worked all my life taking decisions myself so it will be 
difficult for me to work under anybody, so I am prepared to sell my business 
and go back to Mankoadze.” 


177. Thereafter necessary steps were initiated for the take-over of the 
business by the State; this included the appointment of a Committee. Mean- 
while the business was regarded as a State concern and copies of circular 
letters to all State Corporations were addressed to the company from time to 
time. 

178. In 1964 Ocran applied for import licence to enable him to pay some 
instalments due, and to import some goods essential for the industry; but 
Djin turned down the application. 


179. Ocran wrote to the ex-President about the situation and after much 
correspondence between the Secretary to the Cabinet, the Committee appointed 
for the taking over and Ocran, the company was issued with licence for 
£2,926,039 17s. Od. for 1965. 


180. Not being aware of the top level negotiations which resulted in the 
grant of this huge licence, the Comptroller of Imports and Exports wrote to 
the Mankoadze Fisheries querying the issue to them of “import licence over 
and above your entitlement in the group under which you were registered for 
1965.” 

181. I am satisfied— 

(i) that the huge licence was granted to Mankoadze Fisheries not as 
a private enterprise but as a virtual State Enterprise; 
(ii) that Djin was acting upon instructions when he refused to grant 
licence to Mankoadze as a private enterprise and 
(iii) that the Comptroller of Imports and Exports was right in raising 
the query on the grant of licence above the grading of the firm. 
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182. The case of Mankoadze Fisheries is another instance of licence 
granted because of State interest in a business. 


Chapter 20 


ANNAN, ACCAD, SAHLANI, AWUAH anp KWESI ARMAH 


183. In September 1965, when essential food like milk, sugar, rice, etc. 
were in very short supply Kwesi Armah refused applications made to him to 
extend the licence for £2.5 million granted to Appenteng, for operation by 
G.N.T.C. and to use the £1.5 million unexpended portion of it to import those 
essential goods in respect of which long-term credit had been obtained. 


184. But during the same month, Kwesi Armah granted licence of £200,000 
to Accad of Auto Parts to import motor vehicles and other parts, and another 
licence of £200,000 to Sahlani to import luxury goods like scarves, etc. 


185. Each of the two licences was due to expire on December 31, 1965. 
Later on Kwesi Armah extended Accad’s licence to May 31, 1966, and Sahlani’s 
licence to June 30, 1966. 

186, Annan, an accountant employed by Auto Parts, Accad’s firm, says 
that those licences were negotiated for by Awuah, at a commission of 10 per 
cent. 

187. Although he did not testify as to the actual payment he said he was 
sure that his firm paid £20,000 for the licence. He also said Awuah told him 
that Sahlani also paid 10 per cent for his licence. 


188. Annan testified that in order to prevent detection of the payment of 
the £20,000 from the books of the firm, Accad made one Tandoh, now deceased, 
who prepared the firm’s income tax returns, to manipulate the accounts 
attached to the returns to show £20,000 less than was in the account books 
which he, Annan, kept. 

189. The books and documents in question were produced and they 
confirmed Annan’s oral evidence. 

190. No notice went out in September calling for applications for Import 
Licences. 

191. Accad says that in April or so, he had been granted £41,000 licence 


for the year and he was not expecting more and so he did not apply for any 
further licence. He said that this licence of £200,000, nearly five times what 


_ he had already had for the year, came as a surprise to him. 


192. Sahlani on the other hand says that although he had received his 
allocation of licence for the year, yet when he heard in May that a new Minister 
had come, he put in an application for £200,000, but there was no acknow- 
ledgement of his application and he did not pursue it. 


193. Both Accad and Sahlani denied paying any bribes. 
_ 194, In the second statement he sent to the Commission Kwesi Armah 


_ agreed with Arkaah that by the time he, Kwesi Armah, assumed office, the 
_ Import Licence allocation had been completely administered and in fact 


exceeded. He says however that he applied for supplementary allocation to 
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enable him to grant licence to industries in the public sector to run, and also 
to meet the needs of individuals who had a raw deal and had applied to him 
that they had essential goods in transit or that they had supplies ready abroad 
and could get them in before the end of the year. 


195. This explanation given by Kwesi Armah is not true and it is also not 
reasonably probable, for the following reasons :— 


(i) Accad is emphatic that he never applied and he does not know how 
the licence came to be granted to him. He said that when he received 
this unexpected licence he had to rush to Europe to try and arrange 
supplies. He therefore could not have given the assurance that 
Kwesi Armah alleged. 


(ii) Apart from putting in an application in May, Sahlani did nothing, 
he made no representation as alleged by Kwesi Armah, and he too 
had to apply for extension in order to arrange for supplies. 


196. Awuah denies making arrangements for the licence. 


_ 197. Having regard to Annan’s action with respect to the licence of Said 
Mincara and other matters, I regard Annan as an accomplice. 


198. Annan made serious allegations against Mrs. Akainyah, but although 
his evidence in this regard is strong, I shall not act upon it because it is not 
corroborated by any substantial evidence. 


199. Awuah admitted that he went to Accad’s store about three or four 
times a week over a long period; he said to procure a friend of his, one Koran- 
teng working there, to assist him to look for lodgings. But during all that time 
he never accompanied the friend one day to go in search of the lodgings, and 
he never once accompanied the friend to his, the friend’s house. 


200. Again as soon as Annan came before the Commission to give evidence 
Awuah says he contacted him, Annan, to find out what was happening at the 
Commission. 


201. I reject Awuah’s explanation as not true and not reasonably probable 
either. ; 


202. I find that his visits to Auto Parts Stores and his contacting Annan 
to find out from him what was happening at the Commission, is sufficient 
corroboration of Annan’s evidence affecting him. 


203. I do not regard Accad as an accomplice. In my view he is a victim 
of the corruption and not a willing participant in corruption. Nevertheless, I 
have treated his evidence with great caution. 


204. The falsification of the Income Tax return may amount to income 
tax offence or some other offence, but it does appear to me to be too remote 
from corruption connected with Import Licence. 


205. I therefore make no adverse finding against him. 


206. Sahlani is in a different category from Accad; he is a most untruthful 
witness; but I shall deal with that in another connection. However, I give him 
the benefit of the doubt in connection with the allegation and treat him in the 
same way as Accad, and make no finding against him here. 
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lam satisfied that the only explanation for the conduct of Kwesi 
Pec seating the £200,000 worth of licences to Accad and Sahlani to 
import motor vehicles, spare parts and luxury goods, while at about the same 
time he refused to extend the Appenteng-G.N.T.C. licence to import essential 
food items in very short supply, 1s the bribe of 10 per cent he received on each 
of these two licences. 


08. 1 find also that Awuah in conspiracy with some undisclosed persons 
iy negotiated the grant of the two licences of £200,000. 


909. I find further that Kwesi Armah corruptly granted those two licences 
in consideration of bribes of 10 per cent of their value. 


Chapter 21 


SAID MINCARA, ANNAN, Mrs. AKAINYAH AND 
KWESI ARMAH 


210. Said Mincara is a Motor Spare Parts Merchant of Kumasi trading 
in ele of Ashanti Auto Parts, a business he established in 1963. 


211. He was for some years a partner in Auto Parts Ltd. and was then 
associated with Annan, an accountant of Auto Parts. 


912. For 1964 he applied for £500,000 import licence, but was not granted 
any though he was made to pay a fee of £100. He made a similar application 
for 1965 but was granted only £1,500. 


213. He alleged that Annan went to see him at Kumasi, having previously 
sent a telegram to announce his arrival; that when he came Annan showed 
him licence for £200,000 which he said he had obtained for Auto Parts (Accad) 
and offered to get him one for £100,000 if he, Mincara, paid £400. 


414. Mincara further alleged that he came to Accra subsequent to this 
visit of Annan, and in the presence of two witnesses, paid the sum of £400 to 
Annan. Annan, he alleged, said he was taking the money to a certain rich 
woman who would arrange the licence. He said that Annan would not allow 
him to accompany him to the woman, but took a cedi from him with which 
he paid for a taxi to go to the woman. 


215. The cross-examination of Mincara by Annan proved Mincara to 
be a very dishonest person. It disclosed that it was Mincara rather who pre- 
yailed upon Annan to assist him to obtain a licence, and not Annan who 
voluntarily tempted Mincara into agreeing to pay bribe for licence. It also 
revealed that right from the time Mincara established his business Annan had 
been assisting Mincara; he assisted him with the registration of his company, 
he had prepared all his applications for import licence, and it was through his 
assistance that while for 1965, all merchants in Kumasi in the same business 
and class as he, Mincara, had only £1,000 licence, he, Mincara, alone obtained 
a licence of £1,500. 


216. Mincara admitted that he received licence for £100,000, and that 
the only application he made for licence was the one he made through Annan. 
There is therefore no doubt that the grant of that licence was the outcome of 
Annan’s contacts. It is only because the licence was revoked after the coup 
that Mincara began to claim a refund of his money. 
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217. Annan said he took the £400 to Mrs. Akainyah and that on other 
occasions he, acting together with other people whose identity he concealed, 
had paid bribes of £5,000, £9,000, £10,000 and more for licences to Mrs. 
Akainyah for Kwesi Armah. 


218. It was clear from his evidence that Annan was concerned not to 
make too many revelations against Mrs. Akainyah. 


219. Under normal circumstances I would, upon the evidence, have 
found Mincara a corrupter when he employed Annan’s agency to achieve 
his ends. But in view of the fact that the order of the day was that a non-State 
enterprise must yield to the corrupt practice in order to obtain licence, or 
leave his business to go into ruins, I shall not make any adverse finding against 
him. 

220. But I find Mincara to be such a dishonest person, that where his 
evidence conflicts with that of Annan, I would prefer Annan’s evidence. 


221. I find that the £400 was a payment on account, and that Mincara 
undertook to pay bribe of between 5 per cent and 10 per cent for the licence 
to be issued to him and also promised Annan a gift of a car. 


222. I said earlier that in considering specific allegations I shall apply 
the strict rules of evidence of criminal law. One of those rules is that when 
two persons are tried together on a charge, the evidence which one of the 
accused persons gives in his defence is not evidence of an accomplice, and if it 
implicates the co-accused being tried with him, it does not require corro- 
boration; a trial court can convict the co-accused upon it, if the court believed 
that evidence. 


223. In this enquiry, Annan and Mrs. Akainyah are persons jointly 
accused. Therefore the evidence which Annan gave against Mrs. Akainyah 
does not require corroboration. 


224. But there are pieces of evidence which corroborate Annan, though 
not evidence of people who saw Annan hand over money to Mrs. Akainyah, 
but evidence which tends to show that what Annan alleged is true. 


225. There is the evidence of Mr. Akainyah that Kwesi Armah is more 
or less his son and that Mrs. Akainyah could get Kwesi Armah to issue licence 
at any time she wanted him to issue one. 


226. In this connection the evidence of Sahlani, given in another con- 
nection, that Mrs. Akainyah was involved in import licence deal should also 
be mentioned. 


227. All these provide sufficient corroboration of Annan’s evidence, if 
corroboration is required, that Mrs. Akainyah was deeply involved in this 
import licence bribery and corruption. 


228. Mrs. Akainyah elected not to give evidence and therefore the evidence 
of Annan stands uncontradicted. 


229. 1 accept Annan’s evidence on this and have no doubts at all about it. 
I find that the house of Mrs. Akainyah was a clearing house for illegal trans- 
actions; bribery and corruption in connection with import licence. I also find 
that Mrs. Akainyah did receive £400 on account as bribe for the £100,000 
licence issued to Mincara. 
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si Armah said he practised “‘selectivity” in the grant of import 
ie. The £100,000 licence is nearly one hundred times the only licence 
Manion ever had during the two years of the existence of his business. 


ithin the 
1. There is no evidence on record which brings Mincara wi 
$ ‘i cases mentioned by Kwesi Armah. It is quite clear that the grant of 
Bee tence is arbitrary and that the only reasonable explanation for its grant 
is the payment of commission of which £400 was made on account. 


932. I find that the grant of the Mincara licence by Kwesi Armah is corrupt. 


Chapter 22 
ACCAD, Mrs. AKAINYAH anpD KWESI ARMAH 


933. Accad, as earlier stated, is Managing Director of Auto Parts. Mrs. 
Akainyah is wife of Mr. A. A. Akainyah, who at all material times was a Judge 
of the Supreme Court. | 

934. Accad alleged that he was invited by Mrs. Akainyah on the telephone 
during the third week of January, 1966, and in consequence went to see her at 
their official residence. | | 

235. He said that at that interview Mrs. Akainyah offered to have him 
issued with licence to any value he required on the condition that he paid 10 
per cent commission on the value, 5 per cent was to be paid upon receipt of 
the licence, and the balance of 5 per cent paid when letters of credit were 
established. | 

236. Accad says he had no alternative but to accept the offer otherwise 
his business would collapse. | 

237. In compliance with the offer, Accad says he applied for £200,000 
worth of licence, but when he later received the licence by registered post he 
found that it was for £300,000 and not for the £200,000 he had applied for. 


. Accad says he went to Mrs. Akainyah at the bungalow and paid 
1th O56 to her as Wee cent commission on the £200,000 he had applied for. 
But he says that Mrs. Akainyah told him that Kwesi Armah had said that the 
licence granted to him was for £300,000 and so an additional £5,000 had to be 
paid to make up the 5 per cent on account. 


239. He says he accordingly paid the further £5,000. 


240. Soon after the payment of the £5,000 the coup came and the licence 
was revoked. Accad thereupon applied to Mrs. Akainyah to refund at least the 
last amount paid to her namely the £5,000 but Mrs. Akainyah would not 
refund even a pesewa. 

241. Mrs. Akainyah did not give evidence, so Accad’s evidence stands 
uncontradicted and unexplained. 

_ 242. Lam satisfied that Accad is a victim of extortion, he is not an accomp- 
lice in corruption. His evidence therefore does not require corroboration in 
order for it to be acted upon. If it is believed, it can be acted upon. 


243. But even if corroboration of Accad’s evidence is required, there is 
the stubborn fact that when he applied for £200,000 licence he was granted 
£300,000 and that is evidence which tends to show that what he alleged is true, 
and is therefore sufficient corroboration of his evidence. 
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- 244. Auto Parts is one of Kwesi Armah’s specially selected companies. 
Kwesi Armah granted £200,000 licence on September 17, 1965 and had it 
extended to May 3lst 1966. Then in January 1966 he granted them £300,000 
licence when they only applied for £200,000. 


245. The only evidence on the record as to why Auto Parts should receive 
this “‘selectivity”’ treatment is that given by Accad. 
246. I accept Accad’s evidence. I find that :— 
(i) Mrs. Akainyah demanded bribe of 10 per cent on the value of 
licence to be issued to Accad, 
(ii) Kwesi Armah issued licence of £300,000 to Accad when Accad 
applied for only £200,000, 


(iii) I find that Mrs, Akainyah demanded and received from Mr. Accad 
the sum of £10,000 and subsequently the sum of £5,000 making in 
all £15,000, 


(iv) that the demand and receipts were made by Mrs. Akainyah as an 
agent of Kwesi Armah. 


Chapter 23 
FATTAL AND KWESI ARMAH 


247. Fattal, a merchant of Accra trading in Motor Vehicles and Motor 
Spare parts, alleged that Kwesi Armah demanded 10 per cent commission on 
licence to be granted to him, that Kwesi Armah issued him with two licences 
to the total value of £400,000 and that he paid to Kwesi Armah, and Kwesi 
Armah received £20,000 on account of that commission. 


248. In the statement which he sent to the Commission, Kwesi Armah 
tried to confirm the issue and to hood-wink the Commission by reference to 
two other licences also issued to Fattal in January 1966, to show that Fattal is 
not a truthful witness. 

249. The relevant facts are briefly as follows :— 

(i) Fattal was granted licence for 1965. 


(ii) His suppliers in Europe delayed with execution of orders he placed 
on the licence. So in December 1965 they wrote to him to try and 
obtain extension of the licence to enable them to operate the same. 


(iii) Fattal applied for the extension of the licence, but Kwesi Armah 
refused to grant the extension. 


(iv) For 1966 Fattal was granted two licences on his normal application. 


They are:— 
(a) No. 2613 for 251,000.00 dated 21-1-66 and posted 24-1-66 
(6) No. 26147 for 2129,550.00 dated 21-1-66 and posted 25-1-66. 
250. But before these licences Fattal had been issued with two other 
licences: These are:— 
(a) No. 25964 for @600,000.00, and 
(6b) No. 25965 for %360,000.00 each issued on 10—1-66. 
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951. These latter two are the subject matter of this chapter. The applications 
in respect of these grants were not signed. 

952. Why did Kwesi Armah grant these two licences together valued 
£400,000 to Fattal under these strange circumstances, when in December he had 
refused to extend Fattal’s licence. The only evidence on record which provides 
the answer is evidence given by Fattal which I accept. 


253. Upon the evidence before the Commission I find it proved that 
Kwesi Armah demanded commission of 10 per cent from Fattal for licences 
which he would grant Fattal. 

954. I also find that in pursuance of that offer Kwesi Armah granted 
Fattal the two licences in question together valued £400,000. 


255. I further find that Fattal paid to Kwesi Armah an amount of £20,000 


in part payment of bribe for the licences of £400,000 issued to him, and that 
the coup frustrated the payment of the further sum of £20,000. 


Chapter 24 
THE BLACKWOOD HODGE CASE 


Mr. Brookes, Mr. Asou-CHepip, Mr. YAo, MR. MENSAH, Mr. SAHLANI, 
Mr. AKAINYAH, Mr. OseI, RAMNANI (KAN), Mrs. AKAINYAH AND 
KwEs! ARMAH 


956. Mr. Brookes is the General Manager of Messrs. Blackwood Hodge 
which deal in heavy earth-moving machines and their spare parts. 

957. Mr. Abou-Chedid who was in business with his father from 1957 
to 1965 set up a small business on his own in 1965, manufacturing floor tiles 
and concrete blocks. 


258. Yao is the Manager of Ghana Commercia! Bank, Ring Road West, 
Accra. 


259. Mr. Mensah is a private businessman, very closely associated with 
the Akainyahs and regarded as their ward. 


960. Sahlani is a Lebanese trader in Accra and a friend of the Akainyahs 
and business associate of Mrs. Akainyah. 


- 261. Mr. Akainyah was a Judge of the Supreme Court, and Mrs. Akainyah 


is his wife, 
_ 262. Kwesi Armah is former Minister of Foreign Trade. 


263. It is alleged that Mrs. Akainyah as an agent of Kwesi Armah acting 
through Mensah, Yao, and Abou-Chedid had import licence of £450,000 
sued to Blackwood Hodge on terms of 10 per cent. 


264. It is alleged also that in his desperation to save their business from 
ruining for lack of import licence, Mr. Brookes tentatively agreed to pay 
10 per cent commission, subject to confirmation by his principals in London. 
Subsequently the principals wrote to say they would have nothing to do with 
this illegal transaction. 
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265. Before the receipt of the letter from London, Mr. Brookes had paid 
the statutory 1 per cent commission on the licence to Government. 


266. It is further alleged that in consequence of the advice from London 
Mr. Brookes refused to pay the £45,000 commission on the licence. Therefore, 
it is said, Mrs. Akainyah pressed Mensah either to get the £45,000 or bring 
the licence back. But Mr. Brookes too would not return the licence unless 
he received an official letter demanding return of the licence, or the refund 
of the £4,500 he had paid. 


267. Sahlani, it is alleged, advanced the £4,500 to Mensah and Mrs. 
Akainyah. Mensah then issued a cheque to Sahlani in respect of the amount 
and with that amount the licence was retrieved from Mr. Brookes. It is alleged 
that Sahlani did this in consideration of the licence in question being endorsed 
to him or of a licence of similar value being issued to him. 


268. Incidental to the Blackwood Hodge allegation it is alleged that when 
the corrupt practice in question was being investigated by the Commission, Mr. 
Akainyah prevailed upon Mensah to give a false statement to the Police and 
urged him to give false evidence before the Commission in order to save Mrs. 
Akainyah. Mr. Akainyah privately collected from Sahlani the cheque which 
Mensah gave him; and it is alleged that Mr. Akainyah did this also in pursuance 
of his purpose to shield his wife. Therefore, it is said, Mr. Akainyah arranged 
counsel, Mr. Osei, to represent Mensah at the Commission. 


269. The fact that a licence for £450,000 was issued to Blackwood Hodge is 
quite clear. The original of that licence has not been traced but the carbon copy 
in the book, and photostat copy of it-were in evidence. 


270. Now the evidence of Brookes, Yao, Mensah and Abou-Chedid leave 
no room for doubt that Mrs. Akainyah demanded return of the licence, and 
that the same was collected from Brookes by Yao; and Yao’s evidence is 
conclusive that he finally delivered that licence to Mr. Akainyah. 


271. Giving account of how he came to know of the transaction Sahlani 
said that Mrs. Akainyah one day told him that Yao and Abou-Chedid had 
got licence of £450,000 issued to Blackwood Hodge and had collected the 10 
per cent commission on it and spent it; and that Mrs. Akainyah said that she 
must either have the licence back or the commission paid. 


272. Mrs. Akainyah did not give evidence. 


273. The evidence that Mrs. Akainyah demanded this bribe and that 
Kwesi Armah issued the licence in the expectation that the 10 per cent commis- 
sion would be paid is conclusive and admits of no doubt. I accept it. 


274. Mensah said that when Blackwood Hodge refused to return the 
licence unless the £4,500 they had paid to Government was refunded to them, 
Mrs. Akainyah said she would get some one to advance the £4,500 to retrieve 
the licence and then she would have that licence endorsed to the man who 


advanced the money or would have another licence of the same value issued to — 


him. 
275. That evidence of Mensah was confirmed to some extent by the 


evidence of Sahlani and further by the fact that a lieence of £450,000 was 


indeed issued to Sahlani. I accept that evidence. 
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276. That fact taken together with Sahlani’s own and that of Abou-Chedid, 
as to Sahlani’s activities in connection with the efforts to retrieve the licence 
from Blackwood Hodge, leads me to the firm conviction that Sahlani corruptly 
procured the grant of the licence of £450,000 to him. 


277. Ramnani also known as Kan arranged a secret meeting between Mr. 
Akainyah and Sahlani in the house of his (Ramnani’s) brother. 1 have no 
doubt that he knows more about this case than he pretends to know. However 
in view of the fact that, like Mensah, he has been an object of the kindness of 
Mr. Akainyah, I think I should treat him with sympathy. 


278. Lam satisfied that he, Kan, was used by Mr. Akainyah as an innocent 
tool in his, Mr. Akainyah’s, attempt to prevent justice. 


279. Mensah was heavily involved not only in this Blackwood Hodge 
but also in other cases of bribes as a tool of Mrs. Akainyah. But he is a ward 
of the Akainyahs, and his guardians have lavished much kindness upon him; 
apart from many other things, Mr. Akainyah had used his influence to obtain 
for him licences which are too large for his size of business, and that, at atime 
when his company had been black-listed and would not be given any licence. 


280. The worse I can do is to treat his evidence with very great suspicion 
and not to act upon it unless there is corroboration for it from other independent 
witnesses. 

281. I am satisfied that he, Mensah, the principal innocent tool, was used 
by Mrs. Akainyah to execute the bribe in this case. 


282. Yao struck me as a young man who is keenly interested in his business 
of banking, anxious that his customers should get licences in order to do 
business with him. 

283. I am satisfied that it is his enthusiasm for his work which led him to 
discuss licences with both Mensah and Abou-Chedid, and eventually got him 
involved in this Blackwood Hodge episode. 


284. 1 am satisfied that Yao is an innocent agent and no blame attaches to 


285. I find that:— 
(1) Mrs. Akainyah demanded 10 per cent commission of £450,000 
licence from Blackwood Hodge, using Mensah, Yao and Abou- 
Chedid as innocent tools, and that she made the corrupt demand as 
an agent of Kwesi Armah. 
(2) Kwesi Armah corruptly issued licence of £450,000. 
(3) Sahlani in conspiracy with Mrs. Akainyah corruptly advanced the 
sum of £4,500 to retrieve the £450,000 from Blackwood Hodge in 
ary order to prevent the company using it without paying the bribe on it. 
____ @) Mrs. Akainyah in conspiracy with Sahlani corruptly obtained the 
_ _ Issue of licence of £450,000 for Sahlani. 
__ ©) Kwesi Armah corruptly issued licence of £450,000 to Sahlani. 
___ (6) Mr. Akainyah and Mr. Osei corruptly induced Mensah to make 
false statements to the Police for the Commission with intent to 
fs pervert the course of justice. 
~ (7) Mr. Akainyah corruptly collected from Sahlani a cheque for £4,500 
issued by Mensah, again with intent to pervert the course of justice. 
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Chapter 25 


VAN LOON, ANSON, MENSAH, Mrs. AKAINYAH 
AND KWESI ARMAH 


286. During the course of his evidence before the Commission, Mr. 
Akainyah said, among other things, that he is an ex-Police Officer and that 
on hearing of the allegation of bribery against his wife, he instituted his own 
private investigations, and that he passed the discoveries he made thereby 
on to Mr. da Rocha, one of the Counsel who appeared for Mrs. Akainyah. 


287. The impression created by Mr. Akainyah by that evidence is that 
Mensah, on his own, had collected bribes from one Mr. Anson, proprietor 
of Faith Drug Company, and other people. 


288. Mr. da Rocha cross-examined Mensah on this Anson allegation, 
and Mensah then revealed that Mrs. Akainyah demanded commission of 
10 percent from Van Loon, General Manager of Reiss and Company, and also 
from Anson, and had licences of £443,634 13s. 4d. and £100,000 respectively 
issued to them. He testified further that Mrs. Akainyah made the demands 
through him, Mensah, as an agent, and that Van Loon and Anson, each paid 
£2,500 on account; but payment of the balance in each case was frustrated by 
the coup. 


289. Van Loon gave evidence of the demand made upon him, and of the 
payment he made on account. His evidence corroborated Mensah’s evidence. 


290. Anson also gave evidence of the demand made upon him and of the 
payment he too made on account, which evidence, fully corroborated Mensah’s 
evidence. ) 


291. Mrs. Akainyah would not give any evidence when called upon. 
Therefore the strong evidence led against her on these allegations stand 
unchallenged. 


A—VAN Loon’s ALLEGATION 


292. In respect of Van Loon’s allegations I find that:— 


(i) Mrs. Akainyah got Kwesi Armah to issue the licence to Reiss and 
Company. 

(ii) Mrs. Akainyah, through the agency of Mensah, demanded from 
Reiss and Company commission of 10 per cent on the value of the 
import licence, and 

(iii) Mensah, as an agent of Mrs. Akainyah, received from Mr. Van Loon 
an amount of £2,500 on account of the 10 per cent commission and 
paid the same to Mrs. Akainyah. 


293. Although the evidence leads to a very strong presumption that 
Mrs. Akainyah made the demand on behalf of Kwesi Armah, yet I can alsosee 
other equally probable inferences which can be drawn. For that reason I 
think it is unjust that I should prefer the inference which is against Kwesi 
Armah as far as the demand and receipt of money in this particular case is 
concerned. 


294, But I have no doubt whatsoever that the issue of the licences by 
Kwesi Armah to Reiss and Company is corrupt, and I so find. 
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B—ANSON’S ALLEGATION 


295. In respect of Anson’s allegations I find that:— 


(i) Mensah was an agent of Mrs. Akainyah in collecting bribes from 
Anson for Mrs. Akainyah. 


(ii) Mrs. Akainyah arranged with and got Kwesi Armah to issue 
Anson with £100,000 worth of licence. 


(iii) Mrs. Akainyah acting through Mensah demanded 10 per cent com- 
mission on the licence issued to Anson for 1966. 


(iv) Mrs. Akainyah received the amount of £2,500 from him through 
the agency of Mensah on account of the commission on the £100,000 
licence issued to his company. 


296. There being other probable inferences which may be drawn from 
the evidence of the demand and payment of the bribes, | think it is unjust 
that 1 should pick upon the one which is adverse to Kwesi Armah. I do not 
therefore make any adverse finding against Kwesi Armah as to the demand 
and receipt of the bribe in this particular case also. 


297. I find, however, that the issue of the licence by Kwesi Armah to 


Anson is corrupt. 


298. I am satisfied that Anson did not set out to corrupt Kwesi Armah or 
anybody for that matter. The general situation created by Djin and Kwesi 
Armah compelled him as well as Van Loon, as they did Brookes and many 
others, to seek help in obtaining import licence; or in the alternative, to pack 


uP from business. I find that Anson is a victim of extortion and not an accom- 
p 


ce in any crime. 
299. Again, I am satisfied in both the case of Van Loon and of Anson, 


that Mensah is an involuntary agent, obliged to carry out instructions of his 


benefactors and patrons, the Akainyahs. 


Chapter .26 


KHUBCHANDANI, ALIDU KOTOKOLI, INKUMSAH AND 
KWESI ARMAH 


300. Khubchandani is Manager of Glamour Stores, a trading firm in 
Ghana; he is also the Director of Glamour Garment Factory. These two estab- 
lishments employ a large Ghanaian staff. 


301. Between 1963 and 1965, the two firms experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining Import Licences. In 1963, when Import Licensing was introduced they 
were graded “B”; by 1965 they had been degraded to “D” and all licences 
granted to them were together worth £50,000. 


302. A petition sent by them to the Minister showing how detrimentally 


the licence situation was affecting their business and consequently their Glamour 
Staff was not heeded. 


___ 303. Towards the end of 1965 the two companies applied for licence for 
1966, but by the middle of January 1966, they had not even had acknowledge- 
ment of their applications, and their factory was almost at a standstill. 
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304. Khubchandani knew Inkumsah quite well. He says that in or about 
the middle of January 1966 Inkumsah, then Deputy Speaker of the National 
Assembly, rang him up. So he, Khubchandani, went to see him in his office 
in Parliament buildings. There, he said, Inkumsah told him he was aware of the 
Import Licence difficulties they were experiencing, and that he was ready to 
help them. He said he called on Inkumsah on a second time, again upon 
Inkumsah’s invitation, and that on that occasion Inkumsah told him that no 
licences would be granted for 1966 except upon payment of a commission of 
10 per cent, that Kwesi Armah had said that this was upon the instructions of 
the ex-President. 


305. Khubchandani said he doubted the truth of this allegation so he 
sought an interview with Kwesi Armah to verify the same, but he was not granted. 
Fortunately, he said, he met Kwesi Armah at a party at the Castle, Osu, and 
there told him of the many unsuccessful attempts he had made to have audience 
with him; Kwesi Armah, he said, then told him to keep on trying until he could 
succeed. He said that at that stage he mentioned that he knew Inkumsah, 
thereupon Kwesi Armah said that there was no need then for him 
Khubchandani to come and see him if he knew Inkumsah. 


306. This statement made by Kwesi Armah, Khubchandani said, 
convinced him of the truth in Inkumsah’s allegations and demands. He there- 
fore, when Inkumsah called him again, agreed to pay the 10 per cent commis- 
sion. 


307. He had applied for £lm licence, so in view of the high rate of the 
commission he told Inkumsah that he could only ask for £100,000. Inkumsah, 
he said, told him that £100,000 was too small, and that the minimum value of 
licence which could be granted was £250,000. Inkumsah, he said, told him 
that as a mark of favour, Kwesi Armah had reduced the commission to 74 
per cent and therefore, the commission on the £250,000 would be £17,500. 


308. In spite of what Inkumsah told him, Khubchandani prepared an 
application for £100,000 and gave it to Inkumsah, who took it away. 


309. A few days later, he said, Inkumsah told him that Kwesi Armah 
said that instead of £250,000 he had issued a licence for £300,000 to his com- 
panies, and that the same would arrive by registered post. 


310. The licence did arrive by registered post as Kwesi Armah is alleged 
to have said it would; again when it arrived it was for £300,000 as Kwesi Armah 
who issued it is alleged to have said. The irresistible inference is that Kwesi 
Armah did say all the things which Inkumsah is alleged to have said that Kwesi 
Armah said. 


311. When the licence arrived, Khubchandani says, Inkumsah called 
upon him to pay the agreed commission of £17,500, adding that Kwesi Armah 
said he was accompanying the ex-President to Hanoi, and that upon his return, 
he would expect something more to be paid in respect of the extra of £50,000. 


312. Khubchandani testified that in compliance with the directions of 
Inkumsah, he took the amount of £17,500 to Inkumsah in his house on January 
17, 1966, that on arriving there he met Inkumsah’s Escort Police orderly on 
guard at the gate, and was let in by the orderly and that he paid the amount to 
Inkumsah. 
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313. Alidu Kotokoli was the Escort Police on duty at Inkumsah’s 
te on the day in question. He gave evidence and corroborated that part of 
the evidence of Khubchandani which mentioned him. 


314. Inkumsah was called upon to give evidence but, encouraged by his 
counsel Mr. Swaniker, he refused to give any evidence. Counsel took this 
attitude because he said that at the close of Khubchandani’s evidence the 
Commission had remarked that Khubchandani was one of the few witnesses 
who had given evidence in a straightforward manner without prevarication, and 
without wasting time, and that he appeared to be a truthful witness. 


315. In spite of a full explanation given by the Commission as to the 
implications of the remarks referred to, Inkumsah refused to give evidence. 


316. Therefore the evidence before the Commission in this case remained 
not contradicted and shaken in any way whatsoever! I accept it. 


317. From that evidence I find that:— 
(i) Kwesi Armah, in conspiracy with Inkumsah, corruptly issued a 
licence for £300,000 for Glamour. 
(ii) Kwesi Armah in conspiracy with Inkumsah demanded 10 per cent 
commission reduced it to 74 per cent, and received £17,500. 


(iii) Inkumsah and Kwesi Armah received the bribe of £17,500 from 
Glamour as commission on £250,000 licence, and 


(iv) Kwesi Armah and Inkumsah demanded a further bribe or commis- 
sion of unspecified amount, on the extra £50,000 worth of licence. 


318. When asked why his firm which did not want to indulge in any 
malpractice agreed to pay this bribe, Khubchandani replied, inter alia, “if 
ou can exist without indulging in these things you would like to refrain from 
it completely, but when it is apparent that our business had been decided on, 
and degraded, there was nothing to do but to go into it in order to exist, so we 
had to go into it”, and that sums up Khubchandani’s point. 


319. I find that Khubchandaniis not a corrupter but a victim of extortion. 


Chapter 27 


NKETIA, BARNES, NAKLY, Mrs. INKUMSAH, INKUMSAH AnD 
KWESI ARMAH 


A. DARKO NKETIA’S ALLEGATION 


320. Mr. Darko Nketia is a transport owner of Sekondi. There was decline 
in his business between 1960-1965; so eventually he decided to trade in hair 
dyes, but found he needed an import licence for it. 


321. He said it was common knowledge in those days that import licence 
could only be obtained through contacts made with C.P.P. high ups. He 
therefore approached Barnes, a friend of his, then C.P.P. chairman of the Ahanta 
Constituency, for help. 


322. Barnes, he said, took him to Inkumsah, the C.P.P. member of Parlia- 
ment for the Ahanta Constituency, and Inkumsah promised to secure a licence 
for him on the condition that he paid £5,000 commission on a licence of £15,000 
which he asked for. He agreed to the demand and promised to pay £1,200 in 
hee and the balance of £3,800 by instalments. 
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323. Nketia said that Inkumsah gave him some forms to fill for the 
purpose of registering his business, and also for registering him Nketia as an 
importer; and also asked him to pay £50 as fees for the two registrations. 


324. Nketia testified that having filled in the forms in question he came 
to Accra in company of Barnes, and paid the £50, and the £1,200 to Inkumsah 
in the presence of Barnes. 


325. The licence was not issued to Nketia as Inkumsah had promised. 
After the coup Nketia and Barnes came to Mrs. lnkumsah at Accra and 
demanded a refund of the £1,200, and the £50. Mrs. Inkumsah said she would 
first consult Mr. Inkumsah who was in protective custody about the matter 
and asked them to call again. When they went on the second occasion Mrs. 
Inkumsah refused to entertain them, saying she did not know anything about 
the payment. 


326, Barnes corroborated Nketia’s evidence. 


327. Inkumsah refused to give evidence; there was therefore nothing to 
contradict the evidence given by Nketia and Barnes or to throw any doubt 
upon it, 


328. I accept the evidence of these witnesses and find that Inkumsah 


(i) demanded and received the amount of £50 from Nketia which he 
alleged was fees for registration of the business, and for registration 
of Nketia as an importer. 

(ii) demanded £5,000 from Nketia as commission on £15,000 licence 
to be granted to Nketia. 

(iii) received £1,200 on account of bribe of £5,000 he demanded. 


329. From the evidence taken as a whole, the demand made by Inkumsah 
might or might not have been made by him in conspiracy with Kwesi Armah. 
That being the case I cannot make any findings against Kwesi Armah in this 
particular allegation. 


330. Again although I believe the evidence given by Barnes that when he 
and Nketia called on Mrs. Inkumsah on the second occasion Mrs. Inkumsah 
did say that Barnes knew that Inkumsah was not a Minister of Trade yet he 
had been bringing people to pay moneys to him for licence, and that he had 
had to repay a lot of such money, and although I do not believe Mrs. Inkumsah’s 
denial, yet that evidence, I believe, does not prove anything against Mrs. 
Inkumsah; 1 therefore make no finding against her in this respect. 


331. I am satisfied that neither Barnes nor Nketia is an accomplice. But 
even if they may be so regarded, I am so convinced of the truth of the facts 
they deposed to, that I am sure justice will manifestly appear to have been done 
by acting upon it. 


B. NAKLY’s ALLEGATIONS 


332. One outcome of the cross-examination of Barnes by Counsel for 
Inkumsah is an allegation that Inkumsah demanded a commission of £1,000 in 
order to arrange for £3,000 licence for one Nakly, a Lebanese merchant of 
Takoradi who deals in coffin and furniture materials. 


333. Barnes testified that at Nakly’s request he approached Inkumsah to 
assist Nakly to obtain a licence for £3,000 and that Inkumsah asked for a 
commission of £1,000. 
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334. Nakly confirmed this evidence; he said he was willing to pay £200 of 
£300 which is about 10 per cent of the value of the licence he needed, and that 
his willingness to pay that amount is based upon what was notorious at that 
time that licences were only issued to people upon payment of 10 per cent 


commission. 

335. Inkumsah did not give evidence in connection with this allegation 
either. But although 1 accept both Barnes and Nakly as witnesses of truth 
there is a reasonable probability that Inkumsah might not have made the 
demand, and that Barnes might have mentioned this large demand in order to 


discourage Nakly. 
336. For these reasons I make no finding against Inkumsah on this parti- 
cular allegation. 


Chapter 28 


Mrs. INKUMSAH, Miss BAMPOE, Mr. OSEI, Mrs. ODOKU, MR. A. 
MROUWEH, Mr. ISSAM MROUWEH, Mr. RAMNANI AND 
Mr. ARKAAH 


337. Mrs. Inkumsah, 42nd witness, is the wife of Mr. Inkumsah, Deputy 
Speaker of the National Assembly under the deposed regime. She is pro- 
prietress of a firm known as Florrie Models which deals in dress making, hair 
dressing, shoes and cosmetics. 


338. On February 17, 1966 Mrs. Inkumsah collected five licences from the 
Ministry of Trade and signed for the same. These are: 
(1) No. 26620 for Issam Mrouweh valued 784,000 or £35,000. 
(2) No. 20766 for Issam Mrouweh valued 36,000 or £15,000. 
(3) No. anci6 for African & Lebanese Engineering Co. value @192,000 
or £80,000. 
(4) No. 26621 for Florrie Models valued 7144,000 or £60,000. 
(5) No. 26624 for Animo Trading Co. valued Z168,000 or £70,000. 


All to the total value of £260,000. 


339. Issam Mrouweh is a firm owned by a Lebanese merchant of the same 
name, the 52nd witness. 


_ 340. African and Lebanese Engineering Co. is an industrial firm owned 
by Mrs. Inkumsah, D. Y. Osei, an Accra Barrister, and a certain Lebanese. 


341. And Animo Trading Co. is a firm owned by Miss Bampoe and 
D. Y. Osei. 


_ 342. A firm known as Monaco Ltd. of which Mrs. Inkumsah was a 
Director for a few months was also granted licence for £100,000 at the end of 


January 1966. 


rae 343. The circumstances under which Mrs. Inkumsah collected the five 


_ licences on February 17, 1966 were related by Arkaah, Mrs. Inkumsah herself, 
_ Miss Bampoe and Mrs. Odoku, sister of Mrs. Inkumsah. 


__ 344. Briefly they are as follows: Mrs. Inkumsah called at the Ministry of 





rade in or about the second week of January 1966, and spoke to Mr. Arkaah 
bout applications she had submitted in respect of her company, Florrie Models. 
tkaah told her he was not in a position to do anything about it and that 
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345. A few days later Kwesi Armah instructed Arkaah to sort out and 
bring to him all applications of about 8 or 9 companies including the 5 com- 
panies mentioned above. Arkaah had these searched for; he could only get the 
applications of Florrie Models and of Animo Trading Company, he also got 
only one of the applications of the African and Lebanese Engineering Co., 
but could not get any of those of Issam Mrouweh. 


346. Arkaah said he placed those he could trace in separate files according 
to the companies and handed them over to Kwesi Armah, and upon Kwesi 
Armah’s instructions he rang up Mrs. Inkumsah and she brought copies of those 
for the other companies. 


347. Both Mrs. Inkumsah and Miss Bampoe testified that they called on 
Kwesi Armah whom they know quite well, Miss Bampoe got to know him 
through Mrs. Inkumsah, and that Mrs. Inkumsah spoke to him about the 
licences and that it was after that that the licences were issued. 


348. When the licences were ready, Arkaah informed Mrs. Inkumsah on 
the telephone and she went and collected all the five. 


349. Mr. Osei, a Legal Practitioner of Accra, gave evidence in respect of 
Animo Trading Company, and African and Lebanese Engineering Trading Co. 
of each of which he is a partner. He proved himself a clever and most untruthful 
witness; he did his best to make discovery of the truth impossible. 


350. I shall now deal with the case of each of these five companies. 


A. FLORRIE MODELS 


351. This is Mrs. Inkumsah’s exclusive business, established, she says, in 
or about 1960. 


352. Mrs. Inkumsah is not sure what licence she had in 1963, but from 
what she says, it was in the region of £500. 


353. Both in 1964 and 1965 she had licence for £10,000. 


354. In 1966, after her interview with Kwesi Armah, she was granted 
£60,000 licence. 


355. There is no doubt that the grant of this licence was the consequence 
of the interview she had with Kwesi Armah; she did not however disclose what 
she said to Kwesi Armah which made him to grant her the licence. 


356. The hard fact is that this licence was not granted in the regular way. 


B. ANIMO TRADING Co. 


357. This company was incorporated on November 10, 1965. Miss Bampoe, 
one of the proprietors, said she is a contractor supplying physical exercise pants 
to schools and colleges all over the country, but that she was not getting enough 
material on her passbook with the U.A.C. and G.N.T.C. to carry out her 
industry, so she needed licence in order to import the materials herself, and that 
was the reason why she formed the company together with Osei, and appealed 
to Kwesi Armah for the licence. 


358. The evidence showed that this company has no capital to carry on 
business, and strange enough the licence granted to them is for essential goods, 
in very short supply at the time, namely, tobacco, rice, peak milk, etc. not a 
pesewa of it is for cloth or other material for the manufacture of pants. 
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is clear to me that Animo Trading Company is a fictitious business, 
Sues by Miss Bampoe and Osei with a purpose of trafficking in import 


‘cence; and I do so find. 
C—Tue AFRICAN AND LEBANESE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


art from the Issam Mrouweh’s licence, the most interesting of 
all Be iceces collected by Mrs. Inkumsah is the one for the African and 


Lebanese Trading Company. } | 
361. The company was registered on November 10, 1965 with Osei 
and Mrs. Inkumsah as Directors, and a Lebanese gentleman as Managing 


Director. sie ee , 

It being an industry every application made by the company for 
 ghould be made to the Ministry of Industries who when they approved 
would allocate an amount on it, then forward the same to the Ministry of 
Trade for the licence to be issued having regard to allocation made by the 
Ministry of Industries. 

363. The Company applied to the Ministry of Trade on January, 15, 
1966 for registration as an industry and were accordingly registered as such, 
but in their letter Exhibit “117A” informing the company of their registration, 
the Ministry wrote inter alia— ) 

“Applications for import licences should however be sent to this 

Ministry in the first instance, applications for immigration quotas should 

be sent direct to the Secretary, Immigration Allocation Committee, 

Ministry of Trade, Accra, and copied to me. ) 

3. For the avoidance of doubt, I am to inform you that there is no 

guarantee that an import allocation will be made to you for 1966”. 

364. Copy of this letter was sent to the Ministry of Trade. | 

365. Osei treated this advice with contempt, applied direct to the Ministry 
of Trade for licence; and Kwesi Armah, in contravention of the regulations 
and the procedure and disregarding the letter Exhibit “117A” granted licence 
of £70,000 to the company upon the intervention of Mrs. Inkumsah. 


1 find that— ; 

(i) Osei in conspiracy with Mrs. Inkumsah irregularly applied direct 
to the Ministry of Trade for licence, and irregularly obtained the 
same. 

(ii) Mrs. Inkumsah used influence on Kwesi Armah, and got him 
corruptly to issue the licence. The nature of the influence Mrs. 
Inkumsah used will be considered after consideration of the next, 
case, i.e. the Issam Mrouweh case. qe 

(iii) Acting upon that influence, Kwesi Armah contravened the principles 

| governing grant of import licence, and did so to the financial 

i benefit of the members of the African and Lebanese Engineering 
Company, to the disadvantage of other industries and to the pre- 
judice of the financial interest of the Republic. 


D—IssAM MROUWEH’S ALLEGATION 


366. In September, 1965, after notices had gone out from the Ministry of 
Trade calling for applications for import licences, Issam Mrouweh says, 
he put in an application for £40,000. 
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367. He waited for a few months but heard nothing from the Ministry, 
About that time his health was not too good, and so he wanted to go to the 
Lebanon for medical treatment. 


368. Meanwhile he had heard that a licence could not be obtained by the 
regular and lawful procedure. It meant that he had either to resort to the 
illegal process or close down his business. 


369. In his predicament he discussed the matter with Mrs. Odoku, a 
customer of his, whom he calls “Sister”, and asked if she could help him to 
obtain a licence. 


370. According to Issam Mrouweh, Mrs. Odoku said she could help if he 
was prepared to pay a commission; he said he was. 


371. Mrs. Odoku, he said, came back later and said the Minister would 
issue the licence at 10 per cent commission. He agreed and Mrs. Odoku collected 
copies of his application as the originals could not be traced in the Ministry. 


372. The value of the licence he applied for is £40,000. Some days later 
Mrs. Odoku brought him a licence for £50,000 instead of £40,000 and said that 
the commission had been reduced to 74 per cent. Issam Mrouweh received 
the licence and gave her £1,000 on account. He said that Mrs. Odoku sub- 
sequently came back to him with the £1,000 to say that the Minister was 
insisting upon 50 per cent of the commission being paid in advance, whereupon 
he pulled the licence out of his file and returned it to Mrs. Odoku. 


373. Mrs. Odoku, he says, at that stage took the licence together with the 
£1,000 away saying that there is a committee handling the business of the 
commission, and she was going to consult them. 


374. He says that after the coup which occurred a few days after this 
incident, Mrs. Odoku returned the licence together with £1,000 to him. 


375. Mrs. Odoku admitted that Issam Mrouweh discussed his difficulties 
with her and solicited her assistance. She admitted that she discussed the matter 
with her sister, Mrs. Inkumsah, and that her sister later brought thelicence to 
her and that she delivered the same to Issam Mrouweh. She said however that 
it was just a casual mention she made of the matter to the sister and she had to 
do so because coincidentally when she met the sister on the particular occasion 
She said she was on her way to the Ministry of Trade. 


376. Mrs. Odoku denied the allegations of the demand of 10 per cent and 
74 per cent commission; she also denied receipt of £1,000. 


377. Mrs. Inkumsah admitted that her sister discussed the Issam Mrou- 
weh application with her, she admits also that she mentioned the matter to 
Kwesi Armah. But she denies that any question of commission was mentioned. 


378. But Mrs. Inkumsah did not disclose what it was that she said to 
Kwesi Armah which persuaded him to grant a licence for £50,000 when all 
that Issam Mrouweh had asked for was £40,000. 


379. After careful analysis of the lengthy evidence on this matter I have 
come to the following firm conclusions :— 
(i) Mrs. Odoku did demand a commission of 74 per cent on the licence 
to be granted to Issam Mrouweh. 
(ii) Issam Mrouweh did agree under pressure to pay the commission 
for the licence. 
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+ aking the demand Mrs. Odoku was conveying a message 
(iii) aed ab her by her sister, Mrs. Inkumsah. 


(iv) Mrs. Inkumsah was an agent of Kwesi Armah in conveying the 
demand. 

(v) Kwesi Armah is the person who made the demand of 74 per cent 
commission. 

0,000 licence instead of the £40,000 

ee) Fc tied “a “4 Se vixen because 74 per cent on the £50,000 
would put a larger amount of cash in his pocket than the 74 per cent 
on £40,000 would. 


also satisfied that the bribery and corruption which reigned 
seater the peievant period particularly during the era of Kwesi Armah was a 
well orgainsed systematised business, operating in different sectors and at 
different levels of the society; and involved men and women in high and low 
places, some of them supposedly respectable and obviously unsuspected. 
So well organised was this business, that, against their will, decent importers 
were compelled to accept the improper for the proper, the immoral as the 


moral. 


E—Monaco, MOHAN RAMNANI, INKUMSAH AND Kwesi ARMAH 


381. Monaco is a limited liability company, established somewhere in 
1963. They applied but never had any import licence granted to them during 
1964 and 1965. 


382. In October, 1965 Mrs. Inkumsah became a Director by one Mr. 
Camfour, now deceased, assigning his shares and rights in it to her. She never 
really attended any meeting of the Directors, and never saw anything of the 
business of the company. 


383. Sometime in December 1965, Mrs. Inkumsah filled in a form resign- 
ing from the company. 


_ 384. The proprietors of the business are Mohan Ramnani, 37th witness, 
and his brother. 


~ 385. Mohan Ramnani gave evidence that Mrs. Inkumsah was made a 
Director of the company in order that her assistance should be obtained. 
But there is no evidence as to the nature of the assistance required of her and 
I am left to conjecture. 

; 386. The grant of this licence of £100,000 to a company which is not really 
doing any business is a preferment. No reasonable explanation appears on the 
ecord for this preferment; the only reasonable explanation that fits the facts is 

at Kwesi Armah had an interest in the value of the licence. In those cir- 

imstances the grant of the licence is not only irregular, but also corrupt. 







387. From the evidence as a whole it does appear that someone contacted 
Wesi for the grant, and probably Mrs. Inkumsah is that person. But 

S 1s Only a conjecture, and it is unjust to make a finding against Mrs. 
umsah based upon that probability. 
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Chapter 29 


Mr. SALMON, Mr. STOKES, Mr. BINDER, Mr. KWESI MOULD 
AND Dr. BOSSMAN 


388. There are two sets of licences involved in this chapter: 
A—Salmon’s Licence and B—Binder’s Licence. 
A—SALMON’S LICENCE 


389. Mr. Salmon, 54th witness, is a Director of Lorne Pharmacies (Ghana) 


Ltd. established in 1955. His firm had great difficulties in obtaining licences for 
1964 and 1965. 


390. Licence for £116,000 was granted them to be financed under the 
Coficomex scheme arranged by Mr. Ayeh Kumi. As letters of credit were not 
issued to them before September, 1965, they could only use £30,000 of that 


before December 31, 1965 the expiry date, so they applied for an extension of the 
licence, 


391. Drugs and pharmaceuticals were in very short supply in the country 
at the time; yet the application for extension of the licence to enable them to 
supply these essential needs was turned down by Kwesi Armah, who at about 


the same time granted Sahlani £200,000 worth of licence to import luxuries 
like scarfs, 


392. Salmon applied in October 1965 for a licence to operate in 1966; but 
by January 1966 he had had no reply. His business stood the chance of closing 
down for want of goods, and so he now and again discussed his difficulties with 


two personal friends of his, namely Stokes, 55th witness, and Kwesi Mould, both 
of whom had connections : 


393. About a month after Salmon had started discussing his difficulties 
with the two friends, Stokes told him that a licence would be granted to him if he 
would pay a commission of 10 per cent on the value. Salmon agreed to pay. 


394. He says that Stokes subsequently brought him a licence for £50,000, 
and he paid the commission of £5,000 to him by two instalments, i.e. £1,500 
and £3,500. 


395. Stokes admitted that Salmon discussed the matter with him and 
Kwesi Mould, but he says that this was only on one occasion and that it was at 
a party thrown by Kwesi Mould. 


396. He testified that the licence in question was arranged for and brought 
to him by Dr. Bossman. 


397. Stokes however denies the allegation that he demanded 10 per cent 
and received the moneys alleged or any of it. 


398. Stokes is a clever and crafty young man, and a most untruthful _ 
witness who hoped to cover up his lies by his cleverness. Some of his lies are so 
blatant that it is not worth wasting time on them. 


399. Dr. Bossman admitted that Kwesi Mould discussed import licence 
of some three companies with him, one of whom being Salmon’s company. 
He said that the discussion was only a casual one, and took place when he put 
in an appearance for a few minutes at a party thrown by Kwesi Mould. 


400. He admitted speaking to Kwesi Armah on a few occasions about 


the licence for the companies in question and that he collected and signed for the 
licences when they were issued. : 
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i f another witness, Binder, which will be dealt with 
we Boved that Ds. Bossman did not tell the truth about the meeting at 
prese 


ogee bl from London to say he would appear 
i Mould sent a cablegram from 
ae ee orsinission on a particular day to give evidence, but never turned up. 


403. I totally reject the denials of Stokes as a pack of lies, and most 


improbable. } 
: 404. Lalso reject the denials of Dr. Bossman, the circumstances showed that 
his denials are not at all reasonable and do not fit into the sequence to make it 
r.. he evid f Salmon and 
was a slight discrepancy between the evidence o 
ake dciver Faken, 57th witness; this is with respect to the day of 
ro feck on which one of the payments was made. But that discrepancy does 
= any way affect the veracity of Salmon, nor the very clear and strong 
evidence he gave. 


idence satisfied me that although Salmon discussed the matter 

roth Stokes and Kwesi Mould, the demand of the 10 per cent commission 

ve made by Stokes alone in the absence of Kwesi Mould, and the receipt of 

ar iwo sums was made by him alone. Stokes might or might not have told 

Kwesi Mould about it; for that reason I cannot make any finding against Kwesi 
Mould on the demand and receipt. 


407. I find that— odd 
(i) Stokes did demand 10 per cent commission from Salmon on the 
licence; 
(i) Salmon paid two sums of money totalling £5,000 to Stokes as 
commission, and that Stokes received the same; 
(iii) the licence was arranged for by Dr. Bossman; ma bs 
iv) in making the demand and receiving the money, Sto es acted as an 
ha agent Sod in conspiracy with Dr. Bossman and Kwesi Armah, and 
(v) the issue of the licence is corrupt and that the corrupt issue was 
induced by Dr. Bossman and Kwesi Mould. 


B—BINDER’S LICENCES 


i i i Company 
408. Binder is manager of two companies, the Pioneer Meat 
and the Pioneer Engineering Company. He said that he experienced great 
difficulty during 1964 and 1965 in obtaining licences for his two companies so 
he decided to sell the business to Government. 


409. He said that in January 1966 he made contacts with two men, Kwesi 
Mould and Dr. Bossman, and with their assistance he received large licences. 


410. Dr. Bossman admitted that Binder and Kwesi Mould discussed 
inder’s import licence difficulties with him, but said it was a very casual 
iscussion which lasted for a few minutes. Binder contradicts this; according 

to Binder it was a serious discussion which lasted about half an hour or more, 
all of the three participants sitting down. 


411. A few facts about import licence history of the Pioneer Engineering 
Company made interesting revelations. 
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412. In 1964 Pioneer Engineering Company applied for £5,300 licence and 

were granted only pe ; rome a ou neste hig flip th JOR ete _ enough money to pay the £5,000; besides, he said some of the goods he asked 
) ‘ Ye 

through the proper channels through the Ministry of Industries, and were | fr had ot been endorsed on the, licence s0 the licence required amendment 
allocated just £3,000. Dr. Bossman then intervened, saw Kwesi Armah aboutit | He i ae rt ‘Adiave oe 4 peg ote “7 er aioe 2100 song hs kay rity 
whereupon, Kwesi Armah not only rejected the allocation of £3,000 which the Ne Plated ~ ALD ? 00 sl ieasd het athice am W , g 
Ministry of Industries had made, but also rejected the figure of £36,000 applied ti a 4 7 
for by the company, and instead gave them a licence for £50,000, i.e. £14,000 in _-__-—s-421. The licence together with all others was returned a few days later in 
excess of what they asked for. This is quite fantastic, it could only have happened consequence of the coup. Therefore Sbaiti said he appr oached Asafu-Adjaye 
if Dr. Bossman and Kwesi Armah were interested in the value of the licence .. wet 9 him to pay half of the money back to him, but Asafu-Adjaye 

“0 a oe ot. 
being high. — ner 

; ‘ — ‘ . | ~ 422. Upon the appointment of this Commission the Lebanese Ambassador 

fists Winner deniee set pedicny) cncamie ma) bene OF Bhs company, te _ to Ghana assembled all Lebanese nationals and advised them that if bribes 
ade aes those denials betrayed his untruthfulness. But there is nothing rw a s — ry eat: by —_ om — om people should come upon 
to go by as to demand and receipt of commission. the Commi gi ‘ 


423. In consequence of this advice, Sbaiti saw Asafu-Adjaye about the 
414. The stubborn fact, however, remains namely, that when Pioneer matter and told him of the Ambassador’s advice, but Asafu-Adjaye told him to 
Engineering Company applied for £36,000 licence, and the Ministry of Indus- disregard that advice, saying he would get the present Government to issue him 
tries allocated them £3,000, Kwesi Armah granted them £50,000. with a licence of similar value. 


415. Dr. Bossman was not able to disclose what he said to Kwesi Armah _ 424. Sbaiti next reported the matter to Sir Edward Asafu-Adjaye, elder 
which made him give £50,000 worth of licence when the applicants needed brother and professional partner of Asafu-Adjaye. 
only £36,000. Nor has Kwesi Armah been able to give any reasonable explana- 425. Instead of doing something about the matter, Albert Asafu-Adjaye, 
tion why he did that. annoyed with Sbaiti, told him off, then went to Accad, another Lebanese in the 

416. The irresistible inference is that both Dr. Bossman and Kwesi jame motor spare parts trade with Sbaiti, to get him to intimidate Sbaiti. 
Armah had an interest in the value of the licence being higher than that required J P 426. Asafu-Adjaye admitted all the facts save the demand of 5 per cent 
by the applicants; and taking the whole of the evidence into consideration, the commission and the receipt of cash in the sum of £4,400 
only conclusion I can come to is that’the licences to Binder’s companies were _ 427. He contended that he acted as a Solicitor to Sbaiti in ohitaiaenaias 
corruptly issued. icence and that the cheque for £500 was given to him as his fees for professional 
ervices. This, of course, is incredible ; the evidence, direct and circumstantial 
aken together show that there was no relationship of Solicitor and client 
etween Asafu-Adjaye and Sbaiti in this matter. 
_ 428. Neither Asafu-Adjaye nor Kwesi Armah was able to explain why a 
cence of £100,000 was granted to Sbaiti who had only asked for £30,000. 
429. I find that:— 


(i) On February 19, 1966 Asafu-Adjaye demanded a commission of 


420. Sbaiti says he was not expecting such a large licence so he had not 


Chapter 30 


SBAITI, ACCAD, ANDERSON, ALBERT ASAFU-ADJAYE AnD 
KWESI ARMAH 


17. The facts in this case are straightforward. Sbaiti, Director of City : ey h 
iota “eh not been getting enough licence for his company. On October 12, Ti 5 per cent from Sbaiti, and did so in conspiracy with Kwesi Armah. 
1965, he put in an application in consequence of a Gazette Notice calling for (a) On February 21, 1966 Asafu-Adjaye, in conspiracy with Kwesi 
applications; but up to the middle of February 1966, he had not heard anything " Cun, received £4,400 in cash and £500 in cheque as bribe on 
about his application. . 100,000 licence. 


418. On February 15, 1966, he approached Mr. Albert Asafu-Adjaye, an (iii) The issue of the £100,000 licence by Kwesi Armah is corrupt. 
Accra Barrister, a friend and a neighbour of his and asked if he could assist him 
in any way; Asafu-Adjaye promised to look into the matter. 


419. Sbaiti says that Asafu-Adjaye called on him on February 19, 1966 
assured him he would get a licence for him if he, Sbaiti, would pay 5 per cent 
commission thereon; to which Sbaiti agreed. He said that Asafu-Adjaye ther 
collected from him, Sbaiti, copies of the applications he had sent to the Minist if 
returned on February 21 with a licence for £100,000, even though the applicatior 
is for only £74,000, and Asafu-Adjaye demanded £5,000, i.e. the commissio! 
of 5 per cent on the £100,000. , A 


Chapter 31 


YAMAK, BLAY AnD KWESI ARMAH 

430. Hisham Yamak, 64th witness, is a partner in, and Managing Director 
M. Yamak & Company. 

431. This company appears to be a small business concern dealing in 
0 ‘Spare parts. 
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432. In 1963 the company applied for a licence for £40,000 and were __ 441. For 1964 he applied for £80,000 worth of licence, but was granted 
granted £18,500; in 1964 they applied for £40,000 and had £1,000 in convertible only £7,000; for 1965 he applied for £95,000. It is quite evident that his is 
currency and £2,400 in inconvertible currency, a total of £3,400. In 1965 they only a small enterprise. 
applied again for £40,000 but secured a licence for only £1,500. i -; _ 442. He said that in 1966 he applied for £119,174 Ils. 9d. licence but 


433. In May 1965, when, according to all witnesses who were in a position a when his applications were shown to him he admitted with reluctance that he 
to know, i.e. Ayeh Kumi, Arkaah, Odoi, and even Kwesi Armah himself, the _ had told a lie, and that the amount he applied for is £97,672. For some reason 
licence quota for 1965 had been exceeded, and there was foreign exchange which has not been disclosed Kwesi Armah granted him the exact amount he 
crisis, and also at a time when no application for import licence had been called oe: plied for. 
for, Yamak says he put in an application for £20,000, then contacted Mr. Blay _ 443. Toutoungi himself said that he knew quite well that during the period 
and told him he was in big difficulty for licence and Mr. Blay said he would in question no one could obtain import licence without contacts. He said that 
see to it; then in June 1965, he received a licence for £20,000 exactly what he he himself was surprised that a licence of such magnitude was granted to him. 
applied for. _ 444. Although he said at one stage that he made no contacts, he at a 

434, Again in yeaa 965, after notice raphe ba out — a applica- later stage had to admit that he had an interview with somebody at the Ministry. 
tions, Yamak put in an application for £100,000; he contacted Mr. Blay again, 445. Having regard to the procedure adopted by Kwesi A hi 
and quickly he was granted a licence for £100,000. without saying that Tontoune! tonatted him before he had Totitouse’s 

435. Mr. Blay is a legal practitioner of Sekondi, and once occupied the 


; ade Sec ctitione sth siete oe a applications traced and put before him to issue the licence. 

upreme Court Bench. His activities in connection wit amak’s licence 4 _ The iss ce fi hag = 

appeared to have occurred after he had left the Bench. Yamak impressed me as teu  Pokateae Sig ees eR seme R ih bis seuiar and corrupt. Its 
a very sly witness; he pretended he did not understand English very well and Bo Oe Neither Tout Kwesi ry: 

not to follow what was going on. But I have no doubts at allin my mind that nati si vy pe eet nor Kwesi Armah has given any reasonable 
all that was a sham; he never came out with the real truth as to how the licences tes tb as to why Kwesi Armah practised his “selectivity” in favour of 
in question were obtained in such extraordinary circumstances, this smal! business concern. Instead of giving an explanation Toutoungi did 


436. The evidence, direct and circumstantial, about these two licences are sais Beis. ers the truth and to hood-wink the Commission. 
such that I hinted that an explanation from Mr. Blay was necessary, and so I *- A oe an a. 
gave Mr. Blay an opportunity to come. before the Commission and give any (i) the issue of the licence to Toutoungi is corrupt, and 
explanation he might have. Unfortunately, he did not deem it fit to come, he (ii) unlike many other importers, Toutoungi is not a victim of circum- 
contented himself with sending an affidavit, the full text of which is as follows :— stances but a corruptor, an active participant with Kwesi Armah 


“I. ROBERT SAMUEL BLAY, Barrister-at-Law of Nizima Cham- in the corruption. 
bers, Sekondi, make oath and say as follows:— 
1. That I admit that I assisted Messrs. M. Yamak & Company, 
my old clients and personal friends, to secure Import Licence 
for the years 1965 and 1966. 

2. That I accept as substantially correct the evidence given by Mr. 
Yamak as reported and there is nothing that I can add.” | 

[96th session pages 23-24]. 


437. Kwesi Armah too has not given any reasonable explanation why he 
granted such a large licence as £100,000 to a small business concern as Yamak’s. 


438. I therefore have no evidence of what Blay and Kwesi Armah dis- 
cussed which made Kwesi Armah to grant the licence. 


439. I hold that the exercise of discretion by Kwesi Armah in the issue of 
this licence in the light of all the circumstances is corrupt, and I have no alter- 
native than to say that Mr. Blay is connected with Mr. Kwesi Armah in the 
corruptly irregular issue of the licence to Yamak. 


~ 


Chapter 33 
AZAR AND KWESI ARMAH 


449. Azar, the 68th witness, is the Manager of City Paints Supply, estab- 
aed as far back as 1921. . y pply, 


_,450. The value of import licences granted to them has fluctuated since 


4 51. For 1966 they applied for £454,265, and received a licence for £100,000. 
452. There are suspicious circumstances about the grant of this licence, 
Azat gave an explanation which I consider most reasonable, namely, that 
rant might be the result of a petition they sent to Kwesi Armah. 


453. I accept his explanation and so make no finding against him or Kwesi 
an in this matter. 


Ja Chapter 34 
BOUERY, KOWLIE, Dr. DANIELS anp KWESI ARMAH 


34. Dr. Daniels was Deputy Attorney-General with a seat in the Cabinet 
" the old regime. Bouery, hereinafter referred to as Alex, is General 
ger of a firm called Alex Stores; and Kowlie is proprietor of a firm called 
and Sons, and is a friend of Alex. 


Chapter 32 


TOUTOUNGI AND KWESI ARMAH 


440. Toutoungi is Managing Director of a firm known as Motor Pa ; 
Trading Company. | 
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455. Licences, each for £50,000, were granted to Alex and Kowlie for 1966; 
it is alleged that these licences were issued by Kwesi Armah in consequence of 
some influence used by Dr. Daniels upon him. 


jssued the licences in question I would say that the exercise of his discretion in 
these two cases 1s not corrupt, even though he adopted his usual improper 





















































: dure. 

456. Dr. Daniels admits that he intervened on behalf first of Alex and got j _ 
the licence issued to him, and later also on behalf of Kowlie. <0: Chapter 35 

457. These two licences were issued by Kwesi Armah in the same way as : m Mrs. PRAH, Dr. DANIELS, Mr. ARKAAH 
many others already dealt with, in an ad hoc manner. & a AND Mr. KWESI ARMAH 

458. Dr. Daniels candidly admitted that the procedure adopted by Kwesi 470, On February 16, 1966, Dr. Daniels si 
Armah to issue the licence is most irregular. He, however, maintained that the licences from the Ministry of Trade; one of thibe'ie Tor eae & Sons sii 
contact he made with Kwesi Armah in consequence of which the licences were ___we have already dealt with in the last chapter, the other is for Mrs. Prah 
issued is clean and not corrupt, and that in making the contacts he acted in , 
honest belief that he was helping a friend doing honest business and who is me 47i. Dr. Daniels Says it was upon the request of Kwesi Armah that he 
suffering injustice in consequence of his honesty and incorruptibility. signed for Mrs. Prah’s licence, and that he delivered the same to Kwesi Armah 

ir the office immediately he signed for and took it. 








459. Alex testified that prior to 1963 when specific licence was introduced . 
he was doing business in a very big way importing enamel wares, and was then _ 472. Dr. Daniels explained further that a day or two after this incident 
one of the two largest customers of the Black Star Line. ane took Mrs. Prah to the house of Kwesi Armah, at Kwesi Armah’s request, 

460. He said that no licence of any appreciable value was issued to him for Mrs. Prah to receive the licence from Kwesi Armah. 
between 1963 and the beginning of 1966, with the result that his business suffered - 473. Mrs. Prah admitted that Dr. Daniels accompanied her to Kwesi 











big losses and he had to close down some of his branches. f wrmah’s house, but she says that that was on the occasion when she delivered 
461. Alex said further that he got to know that without giving bribes he net applications to Kwesi Armah, and not for collection of the licence. 

would not be granted a licence; he heard of many who got their licences that way — __ 474, The discrepancy between the two witnesses as to the purpose of the 

but he was determined to suffer rather than yield to the pressure of giving bribes. jisit to Kwesi Armah’s house is immaterial for the issue before me, because 


462. He said that eventually he reported the matter to Dr. Daniels between rs. Prah is emphatic that Dr. Daniels had nothing to do with the negotiations 
him and whom friendship had developed.. etween her and Kwesi Armah for the issue of the licence. 


463. Alex said that his friend Kowlie was also in a position similar to 475. Now there are five significant things about Mrs. Prah’s case. These 














his, so he mentioned Kowlie’s case too to Dr. Daniels. — 

464. Dr. Daniels explained the steps he took with Kwesi Armah. He said he '_ @) Her partnership was registered on October 25, 1965, yet the applica- 
boldly confronted Kwesi Armah with Alex’s case, pointing out that it was a tion for the licence purports to have been dated October 16, 1965. 
because of Alex’s principles not wanting to give bribe that licences were not _ Gi) Each of the 13 or so applications typed separately is dated 
being granted to him. 4! 10-2-66 but altered in ink to read 16-10-65. 

465. He said that in consequence of these accusations, Kwesi Armah direc- ~ Gii) A cyclostyled form Exhibit “111” dated 27th November, 1965 
ted three things which Alex should do in order to get a licence. | * purporting to have been sent in accordance with L.I. 387, giving 

466. These were: Y a registration number to the applicant, and calling for a fee of 

(1) That Alex should apply in writing to the Ministry of Trade within an, has ink amendments thereon which read— 
the time advertised for applications for 1966. a Payment to be made after 1966 registration number is released.’’ 
(2) That he should give an account of his grievances and the efforts he. _ Gy) The registration fee of £50 was not paid. 
had made to that effect, and _ (vy) The partnership applied for £58,000 worth of licence and had 
(3) He should also state what efforts he had made to the economic¢ £50,000 licence granted to them. 
well-being of the country. | 476, As re . “s zi , 
sry oh 4/6, gards (i) and (ii) a letter attached to the applicat tt 

467. He testified that he got Alex to comply with these directions and to msterdam, Holland, is dated October 18, 1966. It shove that the date 
send a petition making a strong case and eving the een —— a ber 16, 1965 of the covering letter is not correct. 
required. Copy of the petition was tendered. Dr. Daniels explained that it was M7. Again as to that date, Mrs. P . 

I : pits AA ; . Prah says the typist who typed the 13 sets 
only after this had been done, that the licences were granted. plications on October 16, 1966 erroneously typed the die i exouak 








468. I accept that evidence. I am satisfied that Dr. Daniels acted honestly Bh One instead of 16-10-65, and so it had to be corrected in ink. 


I and not corruptly. | 78. As to (iii) the evidence of Arkaah satisfied me that duri 
HI 469. Again since unlike other cases, such as Dr. Bossman’s or Asafue esi Arma sega aan satished me that during the are 
Adjaye’s, it was only after compliance with his stipulations that Kwesi Arman ‘hoc eg aera rx hg past collins ee —o 


il Pe 
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sent out after Kwesi Armah had graded Mrs. Prah. Kwesi Armah made this 
grading on February 15, 1966, as recorded by him on the file of the applica- 
tion. 

479. From the facts stated above and other circumstances of the case 
I am fully satisfied that the dates on the application and on Exhibit “111” 
are forgeries. I am further satisfied that the applications of Mrs. Prah were 
delivered to Kwesi Armah by Mrs. Prah long after the last date of submission 
of applications and the forgeries were perpetrated to give the submission of the 
application an appearance of regularity. 


480. I also find that the grant of this large licence to this small new 
enterprise is corrupt. 


Chapter 36 
Mrs. OWUSU-SECHERE AnD Mr. KWESI ARMAH 


481. Mrs. Owusu-Sechere is the proprietress of a business called Lizzy 
Enterprises, manufacturers of ladies dress and pomade. 
482. In 1965, she was granted a licence for £9,000 which she delivered to the 


Bank for the establishment of letters of credit. The process in the Bank was 
slow, and before it could be completed all issued licences were revoked. 


483. In December 1965 she submitted an application to the Ministry of 


Industries for £20,000 licence. That Ministry allocated her £10,000 and for- 
warded their recommendations to the Ministry of Trade with a covering letter 
dated February 2, 1966 copied to Mrs. Owusu-Sechere. 


484. From what she said, Mrs. Owusu-Sechere was quite happy with the 


allocation made to her by the Ministry of Industries. 


485. She says she was ill at the time, so her husband took the letter from 
the Ministry of Industries to the Ministry of Trade on her behalf. She heard 


nothing more about it until one day when she returned home from town she 
saw a Sealed envelope addressed to her, and when she opened it she found é 
licence issued to her for £20,000. She learnt that the letter was brought in b 
their driver. 

486. Somebody signed for the licence in the Ministry of Trade, but Mrs 
Owusu-Sechere could not recognise the signature and Mr. Arkaah too do¢ 


not recognise it and could not remember the circumstances under which the 





licence was collected. 

487. Prima facie the grant of £20,000 instead of the £10,000 recommendeé 
by the Ministry of Industries is irregular. Kwesi Armah’s reasons for rejectini 
the allocation of the Ministry of Industries may be quite honest, they may 











corrupt. There is no evidence one way or the other. In these circumstances ? 





will be pure speculation to say that he acted from a corrupt rather than 4! 
honest motive. 
488. There is no evidence as in other cases that Mrs. Owusu-Sechet 


knows Kwesi Armah. Furthermore, the evidence shows that being happy wi 
the Ministry of Industries allocation, Mrs. Owusu-Sechere did nothing mo 


about the application. 
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489, In the result I find that— 


(i) Mrs. Owusu-Sechere did not aid and abet corruption and she did 
not influence the irregularity in the issue of the licence to her. 


(ii) Although the issue of the licence for £20,000 is prima facie, irregular, 
it has not been proved that Kwesi Armah acted corruptly by reason 
solely of the irregularity. 


Chapter 37 


BOUTROS BOU-CHEDID, S. N. ADDO anp ANTWI AKUOKO 


490. Mr. Boutros Bou-Chedid, popularly known as B.B.C., is a man of 
many activities; a building contractor, merchant and an industrialist, and is 
the Governing Director of a group of companies known as the B.B.C. Group 
of Companies. 

491. Mr. S. N. Addo is Managing Director of a firm known as Adelphi 
Services providing “public relations, publicity, purchasing and tourism agencies.” 


492. Mr. Antwi Akuoko is a legal practitioner of Accra and Koforidua. 


The B.B.C. Group of Companies includes— 

_ (1) Paints Factory, Tema. 

an (2) Tannery Factories, Tema. 

(3) B.B.C. Industrials Company (Ghana) Ltd. all of which were estab- 
lished in 1964. 


493. B.B.C. applied for a licence for each of the years 1964 and 1965, and 
“poth he and his clerk called at the Ministry over and over again to check up 
‘upon the applications, but no licence was granted them. He put in another 
set of applications towards the end of September 1965 for 1966, but by the 
beginning of 1966 he had not heard anything about those applications. 


» 494. In this predicament and because of what he had heard as conditions 
‘upon which a licence could be obtained, B.B.C. decided to get a Lawyer who is a 
persona grata of the C.P.P. to assist him to obtain the licence he required. 


_ 495. B.B.C. told Addo of his needs, and Addo introduced to him Akuoko 
whom Addo said he knew could easily contact any C.P.P. high-up. Addo 
drafted a letter Exhibit ‘145’ which B.B.C. signed for Akuoko. In that letter 
B.B.C. made some offers and required Akuoko to submit a draft agreement 
fo: his consideration. Among other things, B.B.C. offered to pay a fee for any 
specific assignment he might give Akuoko. He then specifically assigned 
Akuoko the task of arranging a licence for his group of companies. 


Z 496. In February 1966, very soon after the negotiations between Akuoko 
ind B.B.C., Akuoko contacted Kwesi Armah, and received licence of £150,000 
or two of the companies, i.e. the Paint Factory and the Tannery Factory. 


_ 497. Upon the delivery of the licence to him, B.B.C. paid Akuoko £300 on 
Ccount of the reserved retainer of £600, and a few days later also paid him an 
dditional fee of £1,000. 

498. The purpose for which the £1,000 was paid is the issue the Com- 
ission has to resolve. Akuoko claimed that it is a gift or retainer; B.B.C. 
vO iq not say exactly what he paid it for; and Addo did not know of its pay- 
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499. Each of the three witnesses in this case proved to be a difficult witness, 
each in his own way. Addo and Akuoko were evasive and prevaricating. 
B.B.C. on the other hand assumed a very indifferent attitude, almost bordering 
on insolence; he just could not care less, so long as he could avoid answering 
an awkward question truthfully. 


500. The attitude of these witnesses protracted the proceedings with the 


result that we have a mass of evidence with the truth hidden amongst it in bits 
and pieces here and there. 


501. A careful scrutiny of the entire evidence, oral, documentary and 
circumstantial led me to the following conclusions :— 

(i) For two years B.B.C., using the proper procedure for applying for 
import licence, were not granted any licence, particularly in respect 
of their industries, the Paint Factory and the Leather Tannery 
Factory; but others were receiving theirs at the same time. 

(ii) Addo too failed to obtain grant of licence for his clients, Lomnicky, 
by the proper method. 

(iii) B.B.C., in view of their experience, took advantage of Addo’s 
contract with them and sought his assistance in obtaining import 
licence. 

(iv) Addo himself had no access to the Minister, but he knows that 
Akuoko had easy access to the Minister, and could influence him 
to issue import licence. He therefore recommended Akuoko and 
introduced him to B.B.C. for the purpose. 

(v) B.B.C. did by Exhibit 145 retain Akuoko as Solicitor but not for 
general purposes; the proper interpretation of that exhibit is that 
B.B.C. offered to pay Akuoko £600 for any specific service he may 
render to them “‘as and when required”, they did not undertake to 
pay him anything more for such service. 

(vi) The only service which B.B.C. required of Akuoko was that he 
should influence the Minister to issue them with import licence, and 
that is the service for which they were to pay him £600, and paid 
£300 on account. 

(vii) The arrangement between B.B.C. and Akuoko for the licence took 
place in February 1966 and not in December 1965 as Exhibit “145” 
or “NN” and Exhibit “LL” or “MM” purport to be. 

(viii) Akuoko took copies of the B.B.C. applications to Kwesi Armah, 
and Kwesi Armah issued the licences to him within a few days, i.e. 
on the eve of his departure to Hanoi. 

(ix) Kwesi Armah issued those licences under the influence of Akuoko, 
and did so to enable Akuoko corruptly to collect moneys from 
B.B.C. over and above the £600 which B.B.C. had contracted to 
pay Akuoko for his services in negotiating for the licence. 

(x) Akuoko corruptly extorted the £1,000 from B.B.C. I reject the 
contention that B.B.C. gave it to him voluntarily as additional fees. 

(xi) In view of the evidence given by Akuoko that he is very close to 
Kwesi Armah and has been rendering services to him, e.g. writing 
or reading through his speeches to correct them for him (see 42nd 
Session p.33), Kwesi Armah would like to share with Akuoko such 
moneys which Akuoko collects on licences. 
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502. Finally, I am satisfied that in spite of their reprehensible behaviour 
in the witness box, neither Addo nor B.B.C. acted corruptly; their act in 
providing and engaging the services of Akuoko resulted from the condition of 
things prevailing at the time, which were beyond their control. 


Chapter 38 


Mr. HUSHIE, Mr. BLANKSON, Mr. AWOTWI, Mr. BANDA, Mr. 
HAGAN AND Mrs. HAGAN 


503. Hushie, 89th witness, is a food contractor of Koforidua, supplying 
food to the hospital and the prisons. 


504. Blankson, 90th witness, is a civil servant attached to the Regional 
Administration as Private Secretary; his duties include responsibility for the 
organisation of the Residency. 


505. Awotwi, 9lst witness, a driver, is a nephew of Hagan; he was employed 
in the Regional Organization in Cape Coast but transferred to Koforidua when 
his uncle Hagan was posted from Cape Coast to Koforidua. 


506. Banda, 92nd witness, is a cook; he was employed in the Residency, 
Cape Coast, and there worked for Hagan for over seven years. Hagan had him 
transferred to the Residency, Koforidua, to work for him. 


507. Hagan, the 94th witness, is the husband of Mrs. Hagan, 93rd witness. 
He was Commissioner of the Central Region, Cape Coast, for a number of 
__- years and was posted to the Eastern Region, Koforidua in July, 1965. 


a 508. Hushie says he was aware that members of the C.P.P. were not 

___ happy that he held his contracts because they say he was not a C.P.P. enthusiast. 

__ So when Hagan took over the administration of the Region he got Blankson 
to take him to Hagan at the Residency to introduce him to Hagan. 


509. He alleged that some time after the courtesy call on Hagan, Blankson 
came and told him that Hagan thought that he, Hushie, should enter into the 
import business, and had promised to help him to obtain a licence to import 
goods, and he should therefore take steps to register as an importer. Hushie 
of that he reluctantly agreed and did so in order not to incur the displeasure 
of Hagan. 


510. He says that after he had registered, Blankson told him that Hagan 
had requested that he should pay £600 as commission for the licence to be 
granted to him. He says that in compliance with that demand he went to Hagan 
_ in the company of Blankson, handed the £600 to Blankson who after checking 

it handed it over to Hagan. 


511. Again, Hushie says he went together with Blankson on another 
" occasion and paid an amount of £1,000 to Hagan in compliance with a demand 
made by Hagan. He says that on the occasion when he paid the £1,000 Hagan 
instructed him to meet him at a point on Koforidua—Accra Road, where he 
Would pick him up to Accra to introduce him to Kwesi Armah. Hushie says 
de kept the appointment, Hagan picked him at the agreed spot, took him to 
Awesi Armah’s house at Tesano, Accra, and there introduced him to Kwesi 
mah asa friend of his in Koforidua, and Kwesi Armah to him as avery strong 


wichil, 
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512. He testified that Mrs. Hagan was in the car on this —— = $0 
was Banda, the cook, and that the car was driven on that day by Awotwl. 


i fter the visit 
‘« says he received the licence by post a few days a 
to Kei ae The licences were for £40,000. oben es os le 
f, Hagan, again through Blankson, requested that he s 
josie in ade to him for assisting him to obtain the licence. 


i by Blankson. At 
dence given by Hushie was corroborated | 

first aes caidiihes che £1,000 and the £100 were voluntary ge made by 
Hushie to Hagan, and not paid upon demand as Hushie had testified. 


ie’S evi j Accra with Hagan and Mrs. 
_ Hushie’s evidence as to the journey to 
sigh ins corroborated by both Awotwi rearrange atin we CTE TN : 
: i much a , 
who upon Hagan's own showing are very mt Ee rae fa apuiee of 
nite that on the day in question, 1.¢. y 
—. they travelled to AEETINS Bs frorsae an higg sane a a 
i t where Hushie . 

to stop the car at a certain Spo sg ng amy wate 

: tructions sat in the fron 

t on to the car, and upon Hagan 's ins 
the driver Awotwi on his right and the cook, Banda, on his left. 


516. Both Hushie and Blankson testified that when the one penneaee 
and the licences were revoked they approached Mrs. Hagan at Cape a acter 
4 refund of the money, that Mrs. Hagan was willing at ead y Rie po hanied 
declined to do so, probably acting upon the advice of somebody 
Swedru. 

hie to see him, but 
: an remembers that Blankson brought Hus 
this aa in his office, not in we A ; he ve asin im or penta 
ith iti i i itted asking 
with a petition which Hushie had submi BAN: et ete he 
s, however, that he refused to go into petition, em 
inet that it had not been passed through the proper officer in the adminis 
tration. " 
j i i the petition, Hagan 
t to this allegation as to the interview about t! 
denied pei a and Stegorically denied all the material aon mentee i 
of course, admitted that he travelled from Koforidua to pmors : i pase 
in question together with his wife and Banda and that on that day 
driven by Awotwi. 
ous that Mrs. Hagan admitted fee pt Hdsay tat Gn 
ied the 
to her at Cape Coast to demand the money, she den ; aan el 
hey went through Accra, 
the day they travelled to Akosombo, t Se ads i keen 
i Hushie and denied all allegations atiecting : 
Seema eniied that they had Banda with them on the car that day, and 
that the car was driven by Awotwl. aa 
‘ : ompliae 
satisfied that neither Hushie nor Blankson is an acc 
I aoe or is a victim of extortion, and Blankson a tool used by Hagan 
to achieve his end. . . 
j -T also reject Hagan $ 
, ct the denial of Hagan and of Mrs. Hagan, ‘i 
nenght pe that the allegation is a malicious concoction of Blankson and Hushie 
522. Hushie’s evidence as to the travel to Accra is fully Ts bc 
Awotwi and Banda. I cannot see any Be aichecai on _ * anil 
i ch attached to Hagan, and who are 
pooderi-eid pdnetcstin would want to tell lies to implicate Hagan. 
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523. The evidence does not establish any offence against Mrs. Hagan, 


and I therefore make no finding against her, even though I am satisfied that 
she told me a pack of lies. 


524. I am satisfied beyond every reasonable doubt, that each of the 
allegations made against Hagan is conclusively proved. 


I find that— 


(i) Hagan fraudulently induced Hushie to register as an importer; 


(ii) Hagan corruptly demanded the sum of £600, £1,000 and further 
sum which he did not name; and 


(iii) Hagan corruptly received £600, £1,000 and £100 which he extorted 
from Hushie. 


525. It is not however proved that the demands made by Hagan were 
made with the knowledge and concurrence of Kwesi Armah. I therefore make 
no finding against Kwesi Armah. 


526. I am however satisfied that the issue of the licence of £40,000 was 


most irregular, and that Kwesi Armah committed this irregularity upon the 
influence of Hagan. 


Chapter 39 


J. A. JANTUAH AND KWESI ARMAH 


527. J. A. Jantuah, 85th witness, will hereinafter be referred to as Jantuah 
Senior. He is a Pharmacist, and has a business called Royal Trading Company 
which, he says, was established in 1954. 


528. He described the nature of his business as “‘Drugs and general goods, 
anything I can lay hands on’’. But his own evidence shows positively that the 
only commodity in which he has ever dealt is drugs, and that he has no arrange- 
ments for importing, storing and handling any other commodity. 


529. Jantuah Senior never gave straight answers to questions; he would 
as much as he could, evade a question and give an answer which is irrelevant. 
There was a deliberate attempt on his part to cover up the truth. 


530. Although Jantuah Senior says he has been in business since 1954, 
he said he has never had any licence granted to him, not even for his drugs; 
yet in January, he had an interview with Kwesi Armah, his school mate and 


_ friend, and Kwesi Armah thereupon granted him three licences each for 


£60,000 totalling £180,000 for (i) Drugs, (ii) Footwear and (iii) Hardware. 


531. Jantuah did not disclose the nature of the discussion he had with 
Kwesi Armah which warranted the grant of these big licences to him. 


532. Kwesi Armah too did not in any of the two statements he sent to 


the Commission disclose any facts or circumstances which could justify this 
grant. 


533. The following irresistible inferences emerge conspicuously from the 
whole evidence. These are:— 


(1) Prior to 1966, Jantuah Senior never had a licence for any commodity, 
not even for drugs. 
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ed for licence in respect of commodities which he 
and which he had no arrangements for importing, 


(2) For 1966 he appli 
has never dealt in, 
storing and handling. 


(3) There was nothing in the discussio 
Armah as disclosed in the evidence which should justify t 


n between Jantuah and Kwesi 
he grant of 


the licences and their magnitude in the particular circumstances. 


534. Prima facie therefore the grant of the licence is most irregular and 
an abuse of the discretion given to the Minister of Trade. There is nothing 
contained in any of the statements Kwesi Armah submitted to the Commis- 


sion which should justify the grant. 


535. It is evident that since Jantua 
ing, storing and handling those commo 


h Senior had no machinery for import- 
dities, the only inference is that he was 


going to pass the licences on to people whose identity he would not disclose, 
of whom a man whose name he gave as Dapaa must be one. 

536. The issue of the licence therefore is irregular and is also detrimental 
to the financial and economic interest of the Republic. The grant of the licence 
is therefore corrupt. 

Chapter 40 
THE BROBBEY-JANTUAH-KORANT ENG EPISODE 

537. This chapter may be named the Brobbey-Jantuah—Koranteng 
episode after the three principal characters. 

538. The enquiry into the allegations made in this chapter has been the 
most lengthy, the most involved, and the most complicated part of the pro- 
ceedings at the Commission. 

539. There is one principal 


matters and incidents relating 
while those concerned with the su 


A—THE PRINCIPAL ISSUE 


issue and a number of subsidiary issues. The 
to the principal issue are mainly ante-coup, 
bsidiaries are mainly post-coup. 


540. The characters involved in the principal issue are:— Mr. Waseef 
Saldallah Dakmak, 71st witness, hereafter referred to as Dakmak; Koranteng, 
70th witness; Mrs. Brobbey also known as Adjoa Pinaman, 79th witness; 
Mr. Brobbey, 81st witness; Tarek Dakmak, 78th witness, Jantuah, 88th witness 


and Kwesi Armah. 


541. Dakmak is the proprietor of 
Director of Zagloul Paints Company an 

542 . Koranteng is a gentleman about town, 
of B.P.; he was at the material time unemployed. 

543. Mr. Brobbey is a Senior Assistant Secretary in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. His wife, Mrs. Brobbey (Adjoa Pinaman) is the proprietress of a 
fishing business known as Oyoko Fisheries, named after her clan, the Oyoko 
clan of Ashanti. 

544, Jantuah is a maternal cousin of Mrs. Brobbey, and in the eyes of 
customary law, is as much her brother as a son of her own mother. 


545. Tarek is a younger b 


Dakmak Trading Company, and the 
d of Tarek Trading Company. 


formerly in the employment 


rother of Dakmak, and was at the material time 


looking after the business of Dakmak at Kumasi. 
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546. Three licences valued £210,000 were issued to Dakmak for 1966. 


47. 
the Pate acites pute alleged that it was Koranteng who introduced him into 
icons di <hesentgen age no money was mentioned, but that on the occasion 
sion cinco 16 were brought to him Koranteng told him that the Minister 
sanity “tog peed 4A pote ee - £21,000 on them. He says that even- 

. - pay £15,000 c issi 
delivered in a carton to Koranteng in the oe Spe pe ear viibiecdiean 


548. Koranteng admitted tha 

OF t the money was demanded 

ghee aetong that the demand and the receipt were cats a Eeotber, 
alliage et —s et aber igor eee who arranged the licence with 
. ) irected him, Brobbey, to collect th i 
sion saying that Kwesi Armah < seat cca’. us 

ad of cl nai lise ne ne requested that the commission should be 


” Emery pee! and Mrs. Brobbey admitted that the money was demanded 
EE erg era ory ee gry re idee ging 
ntuah, Arma oo had alleged that 
Reba, directions of the ex-President. Brobbey said that they sald Ribeniees 
emand; it was he, Koranteng, who conveyed it to Dakmak ate 


550. The Brobbe 
Diticernd in Kwesi . nn that they passed on the £15,000 to Jantuah to be 


551. The question for determination :— 
(i) by whom was the demand made? 


(ii) who conveyed the demand to Dakmak? and 
(iii) to whom was the £15,000 ultimately paid? 


552. Among the complications in thi i 

. ae in this case is a very cl i 
oat pe segs Jantuah, Mrs. Brobbey, Mr. Martin, Chief Ss conke 
Tine bet — = fer: peneeene later; and also marital relationship 
MartineMrs. Brobbey fa nl oranteng on the one hand with the Jantuah- 


553. ‘The following facts are either admitted or proved :— 
he Dakmak gave out the money one night. 
ii) Prior to the payment of the mon 
ey Dakmak had offered 
pi the Beebe 2 ee and had sent his brother teats 
n i? eae 39 
A, whether his offer was cage” Sn assis cua Lae 
(iii) feryige ingen yr eo that Brobbey saw him that night, it is 
yee at the house the party went to that night is that of 
(iv) Some time during the evenin 
g of that day but before th 
se the peers! was made, Koranteng had advised Dekmak that his 
- i - ron was too large and that he should not pay 
v) Shortly after the coup all li . 
demanded a refund of the honey) Were FOTO rid oat gD 
vi) Koranteng at that time said he did 
| t not like the manner i i 
rage a to him and so he would not have anything sine “8 
akmak, and thereafter never went anywhere near Dakmak. 
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following conclusions :— 


akmak for the 
to mention the 
to any one that Jantuah or 


ntered into negotiations with D 
refund of the money and Dakmak undertook not 
matter, and in particular not to mention 
the Brobbeys were involved. 

(viil) Jantuah and Mrs. Brobbey and other members of their family 

t the Police Headquarters at the office of their 

brother, Martin, and thereafter discussed certain matters including a 

statement which Jantuah had made and further statement he and 

Mrs. Brobbey were to make about this matter. 

554. From these and other facts and circumstances, I have come to the 


(vii) The Brobbeys © 


(1) It was Brobbey who first conveyed the demand to Dakmak. 


(2) The delivery of the money was made by Dakmak to Brobbey and 
not to Koranteng, but in the presence of Koranteng. 


(3) That the Brobbeys delivered the money to Jantuah. 

(4) There is no evidence that the money was paid over by Jantuah 
to Kwesi Armah or to the ex-President. The original demand was 
made by Jantuah, but it is not certain whether he did so in con- 


spiracy with Kwesi Armah. 

(5) The explanation given by the Brobbeys as to their implication 
appears to me to be reasonable but the special interest they took 
shows that they were not involuntarily agents, 1 shall deal with 
that aspect of the case in some other connection. 


Mr. BROBBEY, ADJOA Buta, Mr. MARTIN, 
Mrs. JANTUAH AND F. JANTUAH 


555. The allegation dealt with in this sub-chapter is that an amount of 
£7,000 odd was left by Jantuah Jnr. in his house when he was taken into 
protective custody; that this money together with a quantity of drinks from 
his house were taken by Mrs. Jantuah to the house of the Brobbeys. 


556. It was alleged further that the money was in a brief case, locked by 
Mrs. Jantuah, the same was placed in a suit case and covered up with some 
pieces of cloth, the suit case was then locked by Mrs. Brobbey and taken to the 
house of one Adjoa Buta together with the drinks for safe-keeping. 


557. It was alleged that Mrs. Jantuah one day accompanied Mrs. Brobbey 
to Adjoa Buta’s house, there Mrs. Brobbey unlocked the suit case, she Mrs. 
Jantuah also unlocked the brief case and took a bundle of Z100 notes out of it, 
the two cases were thereafter locked up as before and left in Adjoa Buta’s 
house. It was said that Jantuah Snr. met Mrs. Jantuah and Mrs. Brobbey on 


this occasion that they were there. 

558. Eventually it is alleged that the suit case with its contents was taken 
back to the house of the Brobbeys, the contents of the brief case were checked 
and that together with the bundle of 7100 notes earlier taken by Mrs. Jantuah 
amounted to over £7,000. 


559. These facts are denied by Mrs. 
Jnr. also denied that he left any more money in his house ot 


B—Mkrs. BROBBEY, 
J. JANTUAH, 


Jantuah, and by Martin; Jantuah 
her than £400. 
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560. The issues therefore are (i 

; (i) whether a sum of £7,000 od 
pie in Jantuah’s house as alleged, and if it was (ii) into oh canals 
nally get? ose custody 


561. me SN 
ihn ae ea of these issues was aided materially by the evidence of 
by the evidence ay ent es no ae Buta, and to some considerable extent 

. The impo : 
referred to at some length in the main wr arsiny are via epatomen ane 


562. The impression Marti 

on teacemined to Gn ewe eli of himself is that he came to the Commis- 
(1) deny every fact however i 

. glaring, which tends to sh 

7 sees made against him or Jantuah Jnr. are a bebie at a 
2 make his own counter allegati i ; 
‘ all the firmness he can diihaide Sat against the Brobbeys with 
(3) to deny any facts which tended to destroy the allegation he made. 


563. With that attitude h 
; e now and again got furious, indi 
insolent when faced with questions which appeared aorta ane 


Y mh | ae Adjoa Buta on all the material pieces of evidence she gave; 

Sotiey 5 Lei given consideration to a discrepancy between her kd 

iis Ged. : hin pales of the brief case which contained the money, and am 
ox ees repancy 1S , . 5 

her credibility. pancy is immaterial, and in any event does not affect 


565. Her evidence corroborates that of the Brobbeys. 


age - brag re oa mois of over £7,000 was recovered from the 
oth es at that amount finally got into the hands of 
567. In my opinion the is 
sue as to this money is outsi 
reference, and will therefore make no findings erin ES it. MOR Pa 


568. The finding I have made abov j 
: e is only rele 
to be dealt with presently in another Tl oHon of this yeti ia 


C—KORANTENG, BROBBEY, MRS. BROBBEY, ACQUAAH, AIDOO 
AND J. DARKU 


569. Acquaah and Ai , NOU 
ee Cha ee and Aidoo are legal practitioners of Accra and work in the 


570. J. A. Darko was at all material times a State Attorney in the Attorney- 


' General’s Department. 


571. Koranteng, in the course i 

4 y of his evidence, testified th : 

ees tn as time after the coup that they, the Brobbeys had wns 
akmak, and that Dakmak had agreed to accept £5,000 in full 


‘Settlement of the £15,000 he paid. 


2. Snead oes sri’ that <p connection with the alleged com- 
hin ? ko called on im on one occasion and 

B00 shoul ae the receipt to be issued by Dakmak upon rete ne 
Originally saab: bnteetere Koranteng’s, name as if he was the person who 
Mised sum of £5,000. ,000, and who subsequently refunded the compro- 
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between him on the one part and Brobbey an 
dictated a receipt which he, Koranteng, took 
draft receipt, he said, was taken by Brobbey to be typed out. 


profes 


Departmen 
Dakmak paid bribe of £15,000 to Jantuah through Brobbey, that a sum of 


money was recovered by 
taken into protective custody, and 
Dakmak to accept £5,000 in full sett 


having first obtained the authority o 
afternoon of the same day Brobbey, accompanie 
his Chambers about the matter. 


Acquaah to demand pay 
£5,000 was made to him by the 


produced both the draft receipt in Koranteng’s 
script receipt thereof. 


ursuance of that agreement reached 
d Darko on the other, Darko 
down at dictation speed. The 


573. Koranteng further said that in p 


574. Acquaah also gave evidence that in March 1966, he transacted some 
sional business with Darko at Darko’s office in the Attorney-General’s 
t, and after he had concluded his business, Darko told him that one 


the Brobbeys from Jantuah’s house after he had been 
that the Brobbeys were trying to persuade 
lement so that they might pocket the balance. 


575. Acquaah further said that he contacted Brobbey about the matter, 
f Dakmak to do so. He said that in the 
d by Darko, came to see him in 


576. Aidoo confirmed the visit of Brobbey and Darko to their Chambers. 


577. Dakmak too after persistent denials admitted that he authorised 
ment of the £15,000; he admitted also that an offer of 
Brobbeys in full settlement of the £15,000. 


578. Brobbey corroborated the evidence of Koranteng on this issue and 
handwriting and the typed 


579. Darko gave evidence before Acquaah. He admitted that he accom- 
panied Brobbey to Koranteng’s house, and that the question discussed was the 
payment of £5,000 in full settlement of £15,000. He denied however that he 
was told that the £15,000 was bribe. He said he was told by Brobbey that the 
£15,000 was a loan taken by Jantuah, and arranged by Koranteng, and that 
there were no documents on it. He added that Brobbey consulted him to know 
whether it was legal to compromise the loan as proposed. 


580. Darko further denied that he dictated the receipt in question; he 
said the only words he dictated are “‘in full and final settlement”. 


581. As Darko had already given evidence before Acquaah gave his 
evidence, and made the serious revelations affecting him, Darko, I gave Darko 
an opportunity to give further evidence in order that if he had any explanation 
to give in respect of the evidence given by Acquaah and Aidoo affecting him 
he might do so. But Darko and his Counsel never took advantage of that 


opportunity. 


582. That being the case the evidence given by Acquaah and Aided 


against Darko stands unchallenged. 

583. I accept the uncontradicted evidence of Acquaah and Aidoo, and the 
positive, strong, conclusive and convincing evidence of Koranteng an : 
Brobbeys on this. 

584. I am satisfied that the receipt EH. “KK” was dictated by Date» 
It reads:— p 
“| Wasef Dakmak Managing Director of Dakmak Trading Compé ay 
Limited, Zaklou Paints Company Limited and Tarek Paints Company 
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Limited have on this 16th day of Janua i 

ry, 1966, received the sum of 

ae — Pounds) £12,000 (Twelve Thousand Cedis), Radin 
. M. Owusu Koranteng being the refund of full amount given for 

Import Licence negotiations. 


2. This payment is in full 
2 th Seeatietious and final settlement of the amount involved 
WASEF DAKMAK” 


585. I must confess this is a matter in which I would hav 
e felt compelle 
$e comment ak very highly if some reasonable explanation ee conn 
; rity rom him, because I am satisfied that the disclosure he made to 
ati Abies of the means through which the matter got before the Com- 
an mak and the Brobbeys would have concealed it; for that reason 
would certainly have held that Darko did not commit any offence relati 

grant of the Import Licence. oer 


586. But the evidence as it stands, and the i 

cou ‘ contents of the rece 

a | prove conclusively that Darko actively arranged the an ao cahgpe 

eee corruption; he also employed his legal knowledge to fabricate 
; ence, 1.€. the preparation of ExH. “KK” to conceal the identity of the real 

tm ro = — and also, to provide evidence which should the 

oO i : 
oS ight, will make it appear that there was repentance long 


587. I find that there was conspi 

\ piracy between Darko, the Brobbeys 
seneges in the transaction of concealment of the crime. I am — 
satisfied that Koranteng was persuaded into the conspiracy. 


D—Bropsey, Mrs. BROBBEY, DAKMAK, Mrs. KORANTENG 
AND KORANTENG 


588. The Brobbeys alleged that some time after th 

; e coup, K. 
informed them that Dakmak had offered to receive £5,000 in rath Listens 
the £15,000 and not to disclose the affair. = 


589. They said that they informed Martin of thi 
£5,000 out this and Martin gave the 
Bicanteng. of the money recovered from Jantuah's house, and took it to 


590. It is certain that in connection with this payment, Brobbey and Darko 


as proved in the last sub-chapter, prevailed upon Koranteng and he agreed that 


the receipt to be signed by Dakmak should be made in his, Koranteng’s, name 


591. The Brobbeys alleged that they re 

quested Koranteng to acco 
them to Dakmak for the payment but Koranteng said er should ‘git 
themselves to pay, or else give him the money to go by himself alone to pay. i 


592. According to the Brobbeys they di 
y did all they could tot d 

im Koranteng to go with them but he would not yield. They dey Hig 

eeentens, at the request of her sister Mrs. Brobbey, joined in beggin 

oranteng to go with them but without success. onhied 


"593. Eventually, the Brobbe i 
; , th ys said, they reluctantly handed to K 

os gs and the receipt, both of which were in their possession. Korantens 
eft them in his house to go and pay, and that when he later returned he 
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formed them that he had paid the money to Dakmak but that upon the advice 
of a Lebanese friend who was with him, Dakmak had refused to sign the 
receipt. 

594, Dakmak denied that any money had been paid to him. 


595. Koranteng’s story is that ‘t was the Brobbeys rather who told him 
that they had got Dakmak to agree to accept £5,000 in full settlement and that 
it was in pursuance of that that he yielded to the appeal by Brobbey and Darko 
as proved in the last sub-chapter that the receipt Exhibit “KK” should be made 
in his name. 

596. He stated further that some time after the receipt had been prepared 
the Brobbeys told him that they had collected £5,000 out of moneys found in 
Jantuah’s room, and asked him to accompany them to Dakmak to pay. 


597. Koranteng said he repeated what he had previously told them that he 
was not going to Dakmak again, and therefore told them to go on their own. 


598. He denied that £5,000 was given to him by the Brobbeys. He also 
denied telling the Brobbeys that he had paid £5,000 to Dakmak. 


599. Mrs. Koranteng whom the Brobbeys alleged joined in entreating 
her husband to go with them to pay the money and was present when Koranteng 
took the money and left alone, gave evidence. 

600. Following statements she had made to the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Koranteng gave her evidence in two parts. In the first part she 
corroborated all that the Brobbeys said about this incident; but in the second 
part, ie. in the same examination in chief, she testified that what she had 
narrated in the first part is absolutely false. 


601. In law the testimony of Mrs. Koranteng is of no evidential value, 
except to prove that Mrs. Koranteng is an untruthful witness. 


602. One significant incident happened which should be mentioned. 


603. On one occasion, while in the witness box, Koranteng appeared very 
ill, almost at the point of collapsing. I appealed to the audience for a volunteer 
to rush him to the hospital. Thereupon two of the officers of the Commission 
rushed him out, followed by some of the people in the gallery. 

604. It was revealed both in the cross-examination of Mrs. Brobbey and 


of Mrs. Koranteng herself, that on the occasion when I appealed for assistance 
for Koranteng as referred to above, Mrs. Koranteng sat with her sister among 


the audience and never budged. 

605. Mrs. Koranteng’s explanation of this strange conduct of hers is 
that she acted upon the instruction of her sister, Mrs. Brobbey. 

606. It goes without saying that Mrs. Brobbey had such a powerful 
influence over Mrs. Koranteng; she could get her to do anything. 


607. The story told by the Brobbeys that they gave the £5,000 
to Koranteng to go alone to pay to Dakmak is ridiculous in the extreme. 


608. There is evidence on record that they were in constant touch with 
Dakmak and that the compromise of £5,000 was either suggested by them, 
or was agreed upon between them and Dakmak. | : 
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609. Again the Brobbeys had both the £5,000 and : 

: , the receipt to be signed 
in their possession, Korant 18 P igne 
used for the receipt. nteng having already consented to his name being 


610. In those circumstances the m 

1e most natural thing to do when Koranten 
refused to go with them is to go without him, pay this money to Dakmak iad 
get him to sign the receipt. 


611. I reject the allegation that the Brobbeys paid £5,000 to Koranteng. 


612. The story of the Brobbe if i 
ys would have been more probable if it has 
ea a ee es Dakmak direct. But, of ee they were 
é admitting any fact which irect 
transaction between them and Dakmak. ae ead eT ee 


E—BrosBey, Mrs. BROBBEY, DAKMAK AND ACQUAAH 


613. Dakmak gave evidence before the Commissi 
and w ; mission on June 22, 1966, 
Sait tied ic rtabes to leave the country for the Lebanon, as he said, for medical 


614. Before he gave evidence, Dakmak had b 
7. een approached by th 
Secretary and Counsel for the Commission on a number ae soagiigs = find 
Ne how mon ane ° get the licence for £210,000. He had on each 
n asserte at he obtai 
neve peel aly OeTBGS ained the licence in the normal way and 


615. Again when Dakmak gave evidence in J 

an Dak une 1966 as af d 

ea Ae denied having instructed any lawyer to demand biniient- BE ae 
“ from the Brobbeys; he also denied having discussed the matter with 

any Counsel apart from Mr. Adjetey who appeared for him at the Commission. 


616. Acquaah gave evidence on Jul 
y 7, 1966, having been subpoenaed 
A consequence of evidence given by Koranteng. In the course of his Sotlience 
Payee disclosed that Dakmak instructed him on March 25, 1966, to collect 
~* i dom er bi Beat yeas that each time he pressed the Brobbeys 
nt, ak had told him to stay his hand allegi 

were making arrangements to pay him. / inpehinh iy 

617. Acquaah’s evidence further j 

proved that Dakmak at that junct 

refused to make a statement to Police or to give evidence before the Cont 
mission. 

618. In view of the startling revelations so mad 

e, Dak 

to the country at the request of the Commission. ST nbuM Oe 


619. When Dakmak came back, the Commissi i 

, on cross-examined him on 
Se allegations. He quibbled and fenced about quite a lot before admitting 
that the revelations which Acquaah had made were true. 


620. After being so badly exposed 

posed, Dakmak came forward with an allega- 

ti * . * . ga 

8 Pipaal . Ao poe an amount of £450 to Acquaah in connection with the 
621. The questions for determination in this sub-chapter therefore are:— 


(1) did Acquaah receive £450 or , 
and if he did, any sum of money from Dakmak, 


(2) did he receive it for the purpose of com isi ; 
the corruption? purp promising or suppressing 
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622. From the evidence in which Dakmak made the allegation it is clear 
that if he did pay any money to Acquaah he must have done so long before 
he made a statement to the Secretary to the Commission admitting the payment 
of the bribe and long before he gave his evidence in June. But under cross- 
examination on this point, Dakmak gave conflicting accounts which showed 


that his story cannot be true. 


623. Dakmak established himself as a most untruthful witness. On the 
contrary, and at his own mouth, he proved Acquaah to be a truthful witness. 


It will be a travesty of justice to make any findings against Acquaah upon 
Dakmak’s evidence. 

624. I reject Dakmak’s allegation. The second question does not therefore 
arise. 


F—MartTIn, MRS. MARTIN, JANTUAH SENIOR, BROBBEY AND 
Mrs. BROBBEY 


625. This last matter dealt with by the Commission is, in my opinion, 


most pathetic. It exclusively concerns members of one family, the family of 
Martin, the Jantuahs and Mrs. Brobbey, and Brobbey who 1s connected with 
the family by marriage. 

626. It was revealed that at the beginning of the enquiry the family were 
together with one single policy, namely to save J antuah Jnr. and Brobbey, at 
the sacrifice of Mrs. Brobbey and Koranteng. 

627. It must be stated to the credit of Mrs. Brobbey that to the last, she 
stood by that policy, and it was with the greatest pain to her that she gave 
any evidence which implicated Jantuah Junior and in the end, to say some- 
thing which affected Martin. 

628. When cross-examined as to why she kept Martin’s name out all the 
time she had this to say: 

“This matter has turned out to be a family affair, and anyone who 

knows how family affair is, knows that it is with much difficulty that I 

am saying these things, and if a member of the family is involved in some- 

thing you can do your best to get him out”. 

629. From the expression of her face, and her demeanour when she made 
this statement, I have no doubt that she was sincere and spoke from the depth 
of her heart. 

630. Martin was mentioned earlier in the proceedings in connection with 
the £7,000 recovered from the house of Jantuah Junior. He was therefore 
summoned by the Commission to say what he knows about it. 

631. In consequence of the subpoena, Martin wrote a statement upon 
request by his superior officer, the evidence he gave followed the line of that 
statement. 

632. Martin in his evidence denied every knowledge of the £7,000. He 
however admitted that he took possession of Jantuah’s car, and the box of 
drinks. He also admitted that from immediately after the coup, the Brobbeys 
kept him ‘nformed of the negotiations with Dakmak. 

633. But Martin didnot rest there. He came out with avery serious accusa- 
tion against the Brobbeys; he alleged that on May 23rd, 1966, the Brobbeys 
confessed to him and his wife that they took the bribe of £15,000 for themselves 
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and not for Jantuah, and that in view of certain public statements the Commis 
sioner had made at the Commission, they begged him, Martin to contact 
Jantuah and persuade him to help to save them by coming to the Commission 
and swear falsely that the demand of the bribe was made by Kwesi Armah 
upon the direction of the ex-President, and that he, Jantuah, and the Brobbeys 
were used as innocent tools. 


634. The Commission therefore had to enquire into this serious allegation. 


635. Unfortunately for Martin, his story proved itself to be a complete 
fabrication. 


636. In the first place Martin was faced with the fact that May 23, 1966, 
the date on which he alleged the confession was made, was the eighth day of 
the death of Mrs. Brobbey’s mother, that on that day Mrs. Brobbey was 


busy at Kumasi performing funeral rites. So it was impossible for her to be in 
Accra at the same time, to make the proposal alleged. 


637. Upon this Martin declared he had made a mistake and changed the 
date to June. Martin said he was very much annoyed with the Brobbeys, for 
this suggestion they made to him that he reported it to Jantuah Senior and that 
on the next day he accompanied J antuah Senior to Mr. Harold Darkoh whom 
he and Jantuah Senior had been instructing for Jantuah Junior, and reported 
the matter to Mr. Harold Darkoh. 


638. Strange enough, in the cross-examination of Mrs. Brobbey, Mr. 
Darkoh only half-heartedly touched on this serious allegation, and as far as 
Brobbey himself was concerned Mr. Darkoh never cross-examined him at all 
on this particular allegation though he subjected him to ruthless cross-examina- 
tion on all other matters. Mr. Darkoh did not examine Jantuah Senior either 


on the subject. 
639. Martin was supported by his wife Mrs. Martin. 


640. The story as told by the two ‘s full of inherent defects which expose it 
as a fabrication. 


641. As an explanation for his feeble cross-examination of Mrs. Brobbey, 
and his omission to cross-examine Brobbey or Jantuah Senior on the allegation, 
Mr. Darkoh cross-examined Martin as follows :— 

“Counsel (Darkoh): Now this suggestion, Mr. Martin, that you came 
to my house with Jantuah Senior. When you made the suggestion I told you 

I was going to check on the information from Mr. Okunor? 


Witness: You did.” 
(61st Session p.15) 


642. Martin assumed a very indignant attitude in the witness box; the 
spirit he showed is that he is a person of such a high position that whatever 
he said to the Commission must be accepted without question. Asked whether 
when Jantuah Senior heard of the allegation he reported it to the Police, Martin 
resentfully retorted “I am the Police’. 


643. After the most careful and anxious consideration of the evidence, 
I have come to the following conclusions :— 


(1) Martin’s accusation against the Brobbeys is a malicious concoction 
and a crude one at that; I reject it. 
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(2) Martin did not know anything about the bribe taken from Dakmak 
up to a few days after the coup. 


~~ 


Immediately after the coup, i.e. as soon as Dakmak demanded 
refund of the money, the Brobbeys put Martin fully into the picture, 
and told him everything. They thereafter consulted with him in all 
the steps they took to cover up the corruption; and when it became 
impossible to conceal the crime, Martin together with the Brobbeys 
worked out a policy of sacrificing Koranteng and Mrs. Brobbey to 


save Jantuah Junior and Brobbey. 


(3 


In pursuance of this policy to save Jantuah Junior, Martin, 
using his official position, arranged meetings at his office at the 
Police Headquarters, between Jantuah Junior, Mrs. Brobbey, 
himself and other members of their family and there worked out 
with Jantuah Junior and Mrs. Brobbey the statements they were to 
make to save Jantuah. 


(4) Martin, who together with Jantuah Senior had been instructing 
Counsel for Jantuah Junior realised at a certain stage of the proceed- 
ings before the Commission that the plan to save Jantuah and 
Brobbey had failed, and his part in the scheme had partly been 
exposed. In fact, it was not until Mrs. Brobbey and Brobbey had 
been cross-examined on behalf of Martin that the more serious 
aspects of his involvement in the scheme was exposed. 


(5 


— 


Martin in desperation at the exposure, concocted this vicious and 
malicious accusation against the Brobbeys and did so in conspiracy 
with his wife, Mrs. Martin; he also tried to drag Jantuah Senior 
and another relation, Addo, a Police Inspector into the conspiracy, 
but it would appear that Jantuah Senior and Addo would not play 
ball. 


Chapter 41 


THE END 


644. Now my task is done. All I seek to do in this last short chapter is 
humbly to acknowledge my indebtedness to all who in one way or another, 
enabled me to carry out and perform this essential national service. 


645. I am conscious of the confidence reposed in me by the National 
Liberation Council in appointing me the first and the sole Commissioner to 
administer this all important enactment, Act 230. I have not had any precedents 
to follow; and I do not at all regret it; I have greatly enjoyed breaking fresh 
grounds. If future Commissioners happen to agree with my interpretation of 
the Act, I shall be happy; if they should differ, I shall be glad to learn from 


their wealth of wisdom. 


646. For their kindness in giving me the opportunity to serve the nation 
‘n this onerous but honourable task, I am most grateful to the Chairman and 
members of the National Liberation Council. 


647. Many persons and classes. of persons have contributed in large 
measures to the discharge of my duties, and I must pay tribute to all of them. 
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648. 1 was fortunate in the Secretary and Counsel for the Commission. 
They were efficient, energetic, untiring and most willing, and spent many hours, 
night and day in Accra, and other parts of the country to check on information 
received by the Commission, or any matters which I felt needed careful in- 
vestigations. They ungrudgingly bore patiently with my exacting demands. 


649. With the Secretary and the Counsel for the Commission [ must 
associate all my secretariat staff, senior and junior, the stenographer typists 
whom I worked long hours and at high speed, also the young ladies who saw 
to it that we had some light refreshment during each break. To all of them 
[ say thank you. 


650. All Counsel who appeared before the Commission were most helpful, 
each in his own way, and, on the whole, maintained the traditions of the honour- 
able profession. Of course, there were points of disagreements now and again; 
but that is of the essence of administration of justice and the practice of the 
legal profession. All the legal battles pitched were well fought in the right 
spirit. I much appreciate the assistance I received from all Counsel. 


651. I employed the assistance of the Police for maintenance of order at 
the Commission, and in some other aspects of the work of my secretariat; 
particularly in serving subpoenas, and in taking statements of witnesses. They 
performed each of these tasks admirably. The statements taken were completely 
different from the caution statements usually taken from a suspect or the 
Police statement usually taken from a prospective prosecution witness, the 
sort of statements which Police are accustomed to take. The statements they 
took for the Commission are exactly like proof of evidence in a civil case taken 
from a witness by a Solicitor’s clerk. This way in which the Police dealt with 
the witnesses helped to remove suspicion which people usually entertained about 
Police, and encouraged persons who had knowledge of some facts to volunteer 
information. 


652. I must record my thanks to the Police for this assistance they rendered 
me. 


653. Soldiers and Prison Warders who brought and attended upon wit- 
nesses in protective custody were conscientious with their work and gentle- 
manly at the same time. They are a credit to their respective disciplined forces. 


654. The majority of the witnesses deserve commendation. The lot of a 
witness before the Commission was not an easy one, Some witnesses had to 
remain in the witness box for long periods subjected to searching and rigorous 
cross-examinations from all angles, even by their own counsel, all in the search 
of truth, and in the interest of justice. Some of them stood the strain in good 
spirit. The behaviour of others left something to be desired; but even among 
those, there were saving graces. 


655. On a few occasions, and they were comparatively very few, some 
revelation or the other which was made, or the behaviour of a witness horrified 
the audience, and caused a stir in the public gallery. But a strong warning 
or an appeal for order and good behaviour from the Commission met with ready 
response from the public and there was calm. 


656. It must be said to the credit of the public that on the whole, a sense 
of humour and good mannerliness was a distinctive characteristic displayed by 
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behaviour of the audience 


the public who attended the Commission. The general 
augurs well for the new 


and readiness with which they conformed to order, 


society we are reconstructing. 

657. There are the authorities of the Ghana Legion who placed their Hall 
and some rooms at the disposal of the Commission and its staff. The Secretary/ 
Treasurer of the Ghana Legion allowed us the use of his offices much to his 
personal inconvenience, other members of his staff in various ways also rendered 
one service or another to me and my staff. I assure all of them of my gratitude. 


658. The Commission was fully covered by the Press, the Radio and 
Television services. Each of these did its work marvellously. There was hardly 


a case of complaint of mis-reporting or misrepresentation; the one or two 


queries raised were minor objections, and did not necessitate any strong 


warning or measures being taken by the Commission. 

659. On about two occasions when some persons required by the Commis- 
sion could not be traced, the Press, the Radio and Television, at my request, 
published notices calling for those persons, in each such case those persons 
appeared before the Commission in less than twenty-four hours. 

660, I offer all of them, the Press, the Radio and Television services, my 


grateful thanks. 
661. If there are others whom I have not mentioned, I sincerely apologise 


to them; the omission is not intentional. They can be sure of my appreciation 


of their contributions, however small, and of my gratitude. 

662. The Executive Instrument No. 93 under which I was appointed 
does not require me to make recommendations, and I do not intend to make 
any. But if I may be permitted to say that if the provision prescribed in Executive 
Instrument No. 93 and the procedure for grant of import licence as outlined to 
the Commission by Mr. Nelson, Ist witness, Mr. Quartey, 5th witness, and 
particularly Mr. Arkaah, 2nd witness, are strictly adhered to, and each officer 
concerned, the Chief Commercial Officer and the others, left to perform their 
appropriate duties without interference, with honesty and integrity, and in 
co-operation with each other and with the person in charge of the Ministry, 
there will be very little opportunity for corruption, irregularities or mal- 
practices. 

663. Act 230, as its short title indicates, is a deterrent enactment, intended 
principally to prevent corruption. Some of the decisions I have taken in the 
administration of the Act are hard and unpleasant, but are inevitable, and are 
decisions which justice demands should be taken. I trust that these hard 
decisions and the consequent steps which the National Liberation Council 
may decide to take thereon, in pursuance of the spirit and intent of the Act will 
serve as a deterrent to those who are prone to corrupt living, which is a 
curse to a Nation, and a reproach to a people. 

664. But my greatest hope and my most humble and fervent prayers are 
that our Ghanaian society, and particularly our youth, should be admonished 
ion to aspire to honesty and 


and inspired by the outcome of this Commiss 
diligence, to the attainment and maintenance of that social and economic 


order of society in which a man’s ambition is to live by the sweat of his face, 
and so eat the labour of his hands, the blessed heritage of the man that fears 


the Lord, and works in His ways. 
(Signed) N. A. OLLENNU 


Dated at Accra this 18th day of April, 1967. 
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APPENDIX ‘A’ 


LIST OF WITNESSES—OLLENNU COMMISSION 


Name 


. Henry Paul Nelson 
. George Christian Odoi 


Kow Nkenson Arkaah 
Emmanuel Ayeh Kumi 
Samuel Kwarteikwei Quartey 
Mohammed Fouad Fattal 
Alfred James Brookes 

Victor Sahyoun Abou-Chedid 


. Edmund Kwame Boafo Yao 

. Obed Frank Komla Mensah 

. George Sahlani 

. Justice Alfred Augustus Akainyah 
. Petrus Van Loon 

. Kwadwo Anson 

. Kanayalal Hotchand Ramnani 


(Also known as H. R. Kan) 


. K. Khubchandani 

. Mrs. Akainyah 

. Alidu Kotokoli 

. A. E. Inkumsah 

. Ebenezer Kwame Okine 

. Osei Yaw Dijin 

. Omar Captan 

. Samuel Henry Conventry 

. Robert K. N. Ocran 

. Samuel Kwabena Okai 

. Nana Kofi Drobo (Akwasi Bediako) 
: ee N. Owusu 

. Josep . K. Sarpon 

, yi i Ojo : 

: agye Akyeampon 

. Albert Dien Cento . 

. Robert Manya Danso 

. Bafour Agyeman Gyasi 

. William Emmanuel Daniel Acquah 
. Joseph Panfu Eshun 

. Henry Mac Donald Bruce 

. Mohan Hotchand Ramnani 

. Said Mincara 

. Isaac Bernard Annan 

. Samir Massond 

. John Young Ghann 

. Mrs. Florence Inkumsah 

. Mrs. Ivy Odoku 

. Kwesi Owusu Agyeman 

. Dr. Titus Aruna Morton 

. Mrs. Kwadu Yiadom Morton 
. Abdoullafie Mrouweh 

, Mrs. Catherine Owusu Sechere 
. Miss Caroline Bampoe 

. Daniel Yao Osei 

. Abdel Rahman Accad 

. Issam Mrouweh 

. Albert Kenneth Awuah 

. Maurice Pierce Salmon 


Name 


. Andrew Stokes 

. Joseph Korankye 

. Anthony Stephen 

. Dr. Johnathan Emmanyel Bossman 
. Samuel Christian Appenteng 

. Azmi Sbaiti 

. Emmanuel Bredu Okai Anderson 
. Albert Asafu-Adjaye 

. Emil Binder 

. Hisham Yamak 

. Nabih Antoine Bouery 

. William Cornelius Ekow Daniels 
. Yahye Toutoungi 

. Elias Azar 

. Boutrous Bou Chedid 

. Emmanuel Maxwell Owusu Koranteng 
. Waseef Saidallah Dakmak 

. Antwi Akuoko 

. Samuel Nathan Addo 

. Darko Nketia 

. Bruce Hummel Barnes 

. Nassif Elias Nakly 

. Joseph Anthony Darko 

. Tarek Dakmak 

. Madam Adjoa Pinaman 

. Alexander Wilson Acquaah 

. Joseph Wireko Brobbey 

. Doris Adjoa Butah 

. Alexander Kwame Aidoo 

. Mrs. Cecilia Koranteng 

. John Adutwum Jantuah 

. Mrs. Constance Jantuah 

. Supt. Robert Kwasi Martin 

. Francis Adubobi Jantuah 

. Samuel Kwashie Hushie 

. Kwadwo Awotwi Blankson 

. John Kwesi Awotwi 

. Iddrisu Banda 

. Mrs. Agnes Hagan 

. Joseph Essilfie Hagan 

. Mrs. Jemima Prah 

. Clement Stewart 

. Peter Kpakovi Akueson 

. James Edward Oppong 

. Pius Clement Ejimmandus 

. Walter Heward Mills 

. Kwesi Amoako-Atta 

. Lawrence Jonas Ofosu-Armaah (Jnr.) 
, Edward Akufo-Addo 

. Josiah Augustus W. Lutterodt 

: Ernest Josiah Holdbrook-Smith 
. Miss Fanny Idun 

. Christian Opoku Botchway 

. Mrs. Comfort Martin 








Exhibit No. 


Exu. 1 
Exu. 2 


Exu. 3A and 3B 


ExuH. 3C 
Exu. 4 
Exu. 5 


Exu. 6 


ExH. 7 
Exu. 8A 
Exu. 8B 
Exu. 9 
Exu. 10A 


Exu. 10B 
Exu. 10C 


Exu. 10D 
Exu. 11 
Exu. 12A 


Exu. 12B 
Exu. 13 
Exu. 14A 
Exu. 14B 
Exu. 15 
Exu. 16 
Ex. 17 
Exu. 18 
Exu. 19 


Exu. 20 
ExH. 21 
Exu. 22 
Exu. 23 


APPENDIX ‘B’ 
LIST OF EXHIBITS 


Subject 


Letter dated 20th May, 1964 to Odoi from S. K. Quartey. 
Improvised Schedule. 
Stamps used for Reduction of Import licence values. 
Impressions of Stamps. 
Presidential Command dated 20th March, 1965. 
SCR/CGEIM/32 dated 3rd May, 1965 letter to P.S. External 
Trade from Ayeh Kumi. 
Copy of letter written dated 4th October, 1965 to the President 
by Ayeh Kumi. 
SCR/8065/Vol. 14 dated 17th July, 1965 to Kwesi Armah. 
Copy of letter SCR 8065/Vol. 14/1755. 
Reply from Barclays Bank dated 19-8-65. 
Press Release by Kwesi Armah 16-9-65. 
Fakhry Assad and Sons F/6/B. at p.130 of the file to be raised 
to B. 
Far East Mercantile Co. at p.184 of the file F/4/b. Firm to be 
placed in “C” from “D”. 
Messrs. Reiss and Co. (Ghana) Ltd. R/1/B/Vol. 2 at p.207. 
Minister upgrades from “DPD” to “B”. 
Messrs. Blackwood Hodge B/2/b p.266 from group “R” to “B”. 
Schedules for 1966 Allocations 32 Books. 
Envelopes Authorising issue of Licences by Armah p.1 (ATICO 
LTD.) IE/IND/A 76. 
L’AIR LIQUIDE p.131 [E/IND/L4. 
List of Importers. Not issued with Import Licences. 
Petroleum Products. SCR/8075/Vol. 3 p.493. 
Ghana Chamber of Mines COR/8 p.91. 
List of Importers who got licences above normal quota. 
Register of licences issued in 1966 broken down by groups. 
Reply received from Blackwood Hodge. 
Carbon Original of 1/L issued to Blackwood Hodge on 14-1-66 
Paying-in slip from Blackwood Hodge d/d 17-12-66 for 
(210,800.00). 
Photostat copy of paying-in slip d/d 31-1-66. 
Statement made by Mensah to Police on 21-3-66. 
Applications for Import Licences dated 17th September, 1964. 
Copies of petitions written to Ex-President, the Cabinet and 
A. A. Akainyah. 
(a) dated ist June, 1964 to Trade. 
(b) dated 8th June, 1964 to Cabinet Secretary. 





Exhibit No. 


Exu. 23C 
ExuH. 24 


Exu. 25 


Exu. 25 


ExH. 26 
EXH. 27 
EXH. 28 
EXH. 29 
ExH. 30 
ExH. 31A 
Exu. 31B 


Exu. 32 

Exu. 33A, B, C and D 
ExH. 34 

Exu. 35 

ExH. 36 

Exu. 37A, B and C 
Exu. 38 

Exu. 39 

Exu. 40 


Exu. 41A 
Exu. 41B 
Exu. 42 


Exu. 43 
Exu. 44 
Exu. 45 
Exu. 46A — U 
BxuH. 47 


Exu. 48 

Exu. 49 

Bxu. 50 

Exu. 51 

Exs. 52A — F 
Exu. 53A and B 
Exn. 54A 

Exu. 54B 

Exu. 55 


Exu. 56 
Exu, 57 


Subject 


14th September, 1964 to Ayeh Kumi. 


Receipt written by Justice Akain 
yah and given to Geo 
r exchange for Mensah’s cheque for 710,800 dated 313-66. z 
egister of Import Licences collected at the Regi ini 
of Trade reference 14-2-66, George “sta sitathiieiiiid 


Four Regi i 
ET ra of Import Licences collected and/or posted at 


Applications for Import Licence, 1966 made by George Sahlani 
Copy of letter of Ayeh Kumi dated 30—-6-65. 

Further letter to Ayeh-Kumi dated 16-9-65. 

Import licence to Reiss & Co. dated 31-1-66. 

Import licence to Faith Drug Stores dated 13-1-66. 

Letter to Van Loon with regard to his grading dated 17-2-65. 


Letter to V i 
wi’ an Loon with regard to his down grading dated 


Daily Pay-in Book for George Stores. 

Bank Statement of George Stores. 

Paying-in Book commencing 4—8-65 for George Stores. 
Paying-in Book commencing 25-—2-—66 for George Stores. 
Petition by Kan through Justice A. A. Akainyah, 2Ist July, 1964 
Office Files of H. R. Kan. : 
Petition to Ministry of Trade, 29-6—64. 

Photostat copy of Down-Gradement, 13-2-65. 

es (copies) for Import Licence given to Inkumsah, 


Import Licence No. E26769, 
Import Licences No. E26676. 


Registrati ini 
ey - Number Letter from Ministry of Trade dated 


Photostat Copy Receipt from Trade for (720, dated 14-3-66 
Copy of covering letter returning import licence dated 83-66 
Representation by Mr. Kwesi Armah, dated 144-66. | 
Import Licence for Ghana Trading Enterprises. 


Photostat copy of licence re-issued to H 

. _s . olman Bros. after ll 

of licence originally issued to Drilli . ay 
agents dated 31-5-65. rilling Co., using Holman as 


Licence for Long-Term Credit, dated 26-10-62. 
Mankoadze to ex-President, dated 12-9-63. 
Reply to Minister, dated 18—9-63. 

Reply to Okoh, dated 26-9-63. 

Licences granted to Mankoadze. 

Licence dated 30-3-65 for £92,000 and £75,000. 
Letter for Registration Fee, dated 28—-9-65. 
Receipt for Registration Fee, dated 2-10-65. 


Letter fi i 
. veg Cooper Brothers to Auditor-General & Co. dated 


Letter from State Enterprises Secretariat t 
so the UBSR i Chieu, dale 11-S-68i~ ames ae ee 


Letter to Ministry of Trade, 3-8-64. 
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Exhibit No. 


Exu. 58 
Exu. 59 
Exu. 60A 
ExH. 60B 


Exu. 60C 
Exu. 60D 
Exu. 61 
Exu. 62 
Exu. 63 

Exu. 64A and B 
Exu. 65A and B 
Exu. 66A and B 
ExuH. 67 

Exu. 68A and B 
Exu. 69 

Exau. 70 

Exu. 71 

ExuH. 72 

Exa. 73 

Exu. 74 

Exu. 75 

Exu. 76 

Exu. 77 

Exn. 78 

Exu. 79 

Exu. 80 

Exu. 81 

Exu. 82 

Exu. 83 

Exu. 84 

Exu. 85 

Exu. 86 

Exu. 87 

Exu. 88 


Exu. 89 
Exu. 90 


Exu. 91 
Exu. 92A and B 
Exu. 93 
Exu. 94A and B 
Exu. 95 
Exu. 96 
Exn. 97 


Exn. 98 


Subjects 


Letter from Bank of Ghana, 30-12-64. 
emorandum to Okoh, 5-10-64. 
ik to State Enterprises Secretariat dated 22-10-64. 
Letter from State Enterprises Secretariat to Mankoadze, 
26-10-64. entree 
ter to Bank of Ghana, 7- . 
ee from State Enterprises Secretariat to Mankoadze, 1-12-64. 
Letter for Mankoadze, 17-3--66. 
Licence for 1966, 4~-1-66. 
Registration Number, 18-2-65. 
Receipts of 22-2-64 and 31-12-64. 
Letter, 18-5-65 and 1-7-65. 
Licences for £1,000 and £2,000. 
Letter to Hamburg, 12-8-65. 
Receipt for Spare Parts Deposit, 1-9-65. 
Paying-in-Slip for Okai’s Registration, 10—1-66. 
Receipt dated, 29-3-65. 
Telegram, 15-1-66. 
Letter to Annan, 9-366. 
Telegram, 31-3-66. 
Licence for Ashanti Auto Parts for 1966. 
Covering Letter returning Import Licence. ; | 
Statement of Albert Adusa Tandoh accepted in evidence. 
Resignation of Mrs. Inkumsah. 
Transfer of Shares of Inkumsah. 
Letter appointing Mrs. Inkumsah director. 
Applications for Import Licence, 5—5-65. 
Notification of Change of Directors. 
Notification of Change of Secretary, 13-12-65. 
Licence for Florrie Models, dated 15—2-66. 
Letter informing grading, dated 23-2-66. 
Receipt, dated 15-3-66. 
Covering Letter, dated 5-3-66. 
i issued 19-466. 
eo peat Collection Book, 1966, particular reference 
17-2-66, Inkumsah. - 
Import Licence for African and Lebanese, dated 15- : - 
Photostat Copy of letter from Tecnoa to Mammy Fisheries, 
dated 22-7-64. 
Receipt Mammy Fisheries, dated 247-64. . . 
Withdrawal Accounts at Tecnoa for Mammy Fisheries. 
Letter to Mammy Fisheries, 27-7-64. 
Photostat Copies of Import Licence, dated 4-2-64. 
Import Licence obtained through other companies. 


Letter to Mammy Fisheries, dated 7-864. 
File for Florrie Models. 
File for Animo Trading Company. 
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Exhibit No. 


ExuH. 99 

Exu. 100 
Exu. 101 
Exu. 102. 
Exu. 103 
Exn. 104 
Exu. 105 
Exu. 106 
Exu. 107 
Exu. 108 
Exu. 109 

Exu. 110 

Exu. 111 

Exu. 112 

Exu. 113 
Exu. 114 


Exu. 115 
Exu. 116 


Exu. 117A 
Exu. 117B 


Exn. 118A 
Exu. 118B 
Exu. 118C 


Exu. 119. 
Exu. 120 


Exu. 121 
Exu. 122 
Exn. 123 


Exn. 124 


Exu. 125A and B 


Exnu. 126 
Exnu. 127 
Exu. 128. 


Exn. 129 


Exn. 130 


Exu. 131 


Exn. 132 





Subject 

File for Issam Mrouweh 

File for African & Lebanese Engineering. 
Statement of Annan, dated 264-66. 
Registration fee for 1965 (photostat). 

Job Card regarding Mammy Fisheries 

File for Tecnoa—Ocefish Accra Coldroom 939. 
Agreement 2-1-64 for Tam and Kapoa Trading Company. 
Registration slips and paying-in-slip. 

Petition to Cabinet, dated 12-12-63. 

Reply from Cabinet, dated 18-12-63. 
Statement of Issam Mrouweh. 

Lizzies Enterprises file. 
Ekua Fashions file. 
Grace Latest Fashions file. 
Pioneer Meat Co., file 


Recommendation from Ministry of Industries for “Lizzies” 
dated 2-2-66. 


Import licence, dated 15-2-66 for Animo Trading Company. 


Application for Import licences in Animo Trading Company’s 
file. 


Letter from Ministry of Industries M.1/JJ, dated 15-1-66. 


Letter from African and Lebanese Engineering Co. to Ministry 
of Industries, dated 17—1-66. 


Cash Book for Auto Parts Ltd. 
Cash Book for Auto Parts Ltd. 


General accounts of Auto Parts Ltd. as prepared by Antonio 
(I.D.K.). 


Import licence for £200,000 for Auto Parts Ltd. issued 17-—9-65 


Import licence for £200,000 for George Stores Ltd. issued 
17-9-65. 


Letter of Credit arrangements made by George Sahlani & Annan 
Import licence for £300,000 for Auto Parts Ltd. issued 7-2-66. 


Letter from Auto Parts, dated 11-10-65 to Ministry of Trade 
requesting extension of time. 


Import licence for Issam Mrouweh, dated 15-2-66 and 16-2-66 
Registration No. advice, dated 23-2-66 Receipt for payment 


Import licence for Lorne Pharmacies, dated 16~-2-66. 
Statement of Anthony Stephen. 


Cheque drawn for A. Asafu-Adjei, dated 15-466. 


Photostat licence for £100,000 for City Auto Parts Supplies 
Ltd., dated 19-2-66. 


Covering letter returning import licence for Amendment, dated 
21-2-66. 


Photostat copy of import licence issued to City Auto Parts. 
Supplies, dated 5-5-66 for 12,000. 


Bank Statement of City Auto Parts Supplies covering the month 
of February, 1966. 
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Exhibit No. 
Exu. 133 


Exu. 134 


Exu. 135A and B 


Exu. 136 


Exu. 137 
Exu. 138 


Exu. 139 
Exu. 140A 
Exu. 140B 
Exu. 141A 
Exu. 141B 
Exu. 142 
Exu. 143 
Exu. 144A 
Exu. 144B 
Exu. 145A 
Exu. 145B 
Exu. 146 


Exu. 147 


Exu. 148 
Exu. 149 
Exu. 150A 
Exu. 150B 
Exu. 150C 
Exu. 151 
Exu. 152 
Exu. 153A 
Exu. 153B 
Exu. 154 
Exu. 155 
Exu. 156. 
Exu. 157 
Exu. 158 
Exu. 159 
Exu. 160 
Exu. 161 


Exu. 162 


Exu. 163A and B 


Exu. 164 
Exu. 165A 
Exn. 165B 
Exu. 166 


Subject 


Receipt for £500 in favour of City Auto Parts Supplies Ltd., 
dated 4-6-66. 
Letter from Ministry of Trade, dated 15—1-66. 
Import licences for Pioneer Meat Company & Engineering, 
dated 16—2-66. 
Import licences for Yamak & Company, dated 1-2-66. 
Import licences for Alex Stores, dated 14-1-66. 
Import licence for Motor Parts Trading Company for £97,672, 
dated 18-2-66. 
Import licence for City Parts Supply £100,000, dated 18-1-66. 
Letter of Intent, dated 23-2-65. 
Letter of Intent, dated 2-6-65. 
Letter to Bank of Ghana, dated 21-7-65. 
Reply from Bank of Ghana, dated 21-7-65. 
Agreement between B.B.C. and Addo 
Agreement between B.B.C. and Akuoko, dated 20-12-65. 
Licence for B.B.C. Industrial, dated 19-2-66. 
Licence for Leather and Tanning, dated 19-2-66. 
Licence for B.B.C. Trading, dated 7—2-66. 
Licence for B.B.C. Trading, dated 72-66. 
Letter from B.B.C. per E. O. Asafu-Adjaye and Co, to Ministry 
of Trade, dated 2-5-66. 
Import licence for West African Metals Ltd. for £50,000, dated 
1-2-66. ' 
1.0.U’s from S. N. Addo to B.B.C. 
Undated Statement of Koranteng. 
Statement of Dakmak, dated 26-66. 
Statement of Dakmak, dated 13-6-66. 
Statement of Dakmak, dated 17-6-66. 
Statement of Akuoko, dated 7-6-66. 
Affidavit of R. S. Blay, dated 17-6—66. 
Applications for import licence, dated 21-1—63. 
Reply from Trade, dated 17-6-66. 
Draft of Exh. K.K. in Koranteng’s handwriting. 
Statement of Adjoa Pinaman, dated 13-6-66. 
Import licence for Oyoko Fisheries, dated 21-1-66, 
Covering letter returning import licence, dated 4-3-66. 
ist Statement of Mrs. Koranteng, dated 19-7-66. 
2nd Statement of Mrs. Koranteng, dated 19-7-66. 
Eight licences for £40,000 for S. K. Hushie, dated 14-1-66. 
Import licence for Okai Akueson and Ejimmandus, dated 
29-7-65 and 5-8-65. 


Import licence for OkaiAkueson and Ejimmandus, dated 29-7-65. 


Lettes of Credit, dated 8-11-65. 
Letters to Ministry of Industries, dated 14-66. 


Photostat copy of Akueson’s report to the Police, dated 12-1 1-65. 


Attachment to Report, 165A. 


Letter from Akueson to P.S., Ministry of Industries, dated 7-9-65. 
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Exhibit No. 


Exu, 167 
Exu. 168A 
Exu. 168B 
Exu. 169 


Exu. 170 
Exu., 171 
Exu, 172 


Exu. 173 


Exu. 174 
Exu. 175 


ExH, 176A 
Exu. 177 
Exu, 178 
ExuH, A 


Exu. B 
Exu. C 
Exu. D 


Exn. E (i) 
Exa. E (ii) 
Exu. E (iii) 
ExH. F 
Exu. G 
Exu. Hl 
Exu. H2 
Exu. J 


ExuH. K 
Exu. L 
Exu. M 
Exu. N 
Exu. O 
Exu. P 


Exu. Q 
Exu. R 
Exu. S 
Exu. T 
Exu. U 
Exu. V 
Bxu. W1 
Exu. X 


Subject 
Letter from Ejimmandus to Akueson, dated 25-9-65. 


Copy Ist: Report from Oppong to Director S. B., dated 25-11-65. 


Copy 2nd: Report from Oppong to Director S.B., dated 4-12-65. 


Import licence for Okai and Ejimmandus Tradi 
dated 7-2-66. meee 


Letter of Authority, dated 29-11-64. 

Signatures of Ejimmandus. 

Letter from Bank of West Africa Ltd. to Messrs Tam & Kapoa 
Trading Company, dated 3—2-65. 


Copy of letter of Intent from Bank of Ghana to Capt 
dated 11—3-65. I mee 
Registration Number, dated 13—2-65. 


Receipt dated 30-12-64, letter dated 21-12-64. 
Registration letter, dated 28-10-65. 


Set of applications for West, dated 25-10-65. 

Fattal’s licences (Book Copy). 

Letter from Trade to Alex Stores, dated 10-3-64. 

Cheque for 10,800.00, dated 16-3-66. 

Statement written by Mensah at Osei’s Chambers—undated 
and unsigned. 


2nd Statement written by Mensah at Osei’s Chambers—again 
undated. 


Promissory Note given by Mensah to Akainyah f 
dated 24-1-66. ne oe 


Petitions by Kan, dated 13-2-63. 

Petitions by Kan, dated 28-2-63. 

Petitions by Kan, dated 22-564. 

Petitions by Kan, dated 19-1-66. 

Envelope in which Kan’s licence sent by Ministry of Trade. 
Certificate of Incorporation. 

Certificate of Registration. 


Letter from Ghana to Kofi Drobo to give to W. E. D 
dated 9-8-65. ' —— 


Statement of Owusu, dated 18—-3-66. 
Statement of Okai. 

Application for import licences Octber, 1965. 
Acknowledgment Slip, dated 27-10-65. 
Letter to Ministry of Trade, dated 26-10-64. 


Agreement between Morton & Minis of Fi 
Brenes try inance dated 


Plan of Site acquired by Morton for Hospital extensions. 
Application for import licence, dated 16-8-65. 
Application for import licence, dated 16-8-65. 

Letter to Commercial Bank, dated 25—-9-65. 

Letter for Extension of time, dated 11-10-65. 
Application for letter of credit, dated 8-10-65. 

Receipt, dated 20-466 and 16-466. 


Invitation to serve on Ghana Imports and Exports Promotion 
Board, dated 16-3-65. 
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Exhibit No. 


EXH. 


EXxH. 


ExXH. 


ExH. 


ExH. 
EXH. 


ExH. 


Subject 


Report submitted to Osagyefo, dated 26-11-64. 
Letter from S. A. Ahmed, dated 54-65. 

Letter from S. A. Ahmed, dated 18—3-65. 
Letter from S. A. Ahmed, dated 124-65. 
Letter from P.C.L., dated 12-466. 


Letter to Secretary Foreign Credit Committee, dated 144-66. 


Letter from Ministry of Finance, dated 27-4—65. 

Letter from Bank of Ghana, dated 28-465. 

Letter seeking extension of Import Licence, dated 30-10-65. 
Refusal of extension, dated 1-11-65. 

Letter drafted by Asafu-Adjei, dated 4-3-66. 

Copy of Petition to Ministry of Trade, dated 3—1-66. 

Letter from Industries, dated 10-9-64. 

Letter from Industries, dated 26-10-65. 

Letter from B.B.C. Industries, dated 2-12-65. 


Receipt drafted by Darko and typed by Brobbey intended for 
Dakmak. 


Letter from B.B.C. to Akuoko, dated 20-12-65. 
Carbon copy of ExH. LL, dated 20-12-65. 
Letter from B.B.C. to Akuoko, dated 20-12-65. 


Letter to Ministry of Trade from Lominicky Timber Merchants 
written by S. N. Addo, dated 144-65. 


Letter from Ministry of Trade to Managing Director to Adelphi 
Services, dated September, 1965. 


Copy of covering letter sending Lominicky’s applications to 
Ministry of Trade. 


Confirmation of formal Business Disenssions, dated 23-3-65. 
Market Survey Report on Furniture and Joinery Products. 


General Retainer Fee letter from Lominicky and Company, to 
Adelphi Services Ltd., dated 16-12-65. 


Report submitted to B.B.C. after inspecting Paint Factory at 
Tema, dated 2-12-66. 


Advertisement—International Trades Index, dated 28-3-66. 


Letter from Adjoa Pinaman Fisheries to Exchange Control, 
dated 23-7-64. 


Reply from Exchange Control, dated 3-2-65. 

Tax Clearance Certificate letter, dated 5-2-65. 
Exchange Control, dated 10-8-65. 

Import licence Application, dated 13-8-65. 
Exchange Control and import licence application, dated 12-1-66. 
Statement of Brobbey to Police, dated 1-2-66. 
Statement of Brobbey to Police, dated 17-6-66. 
Inventory of Drinks prepared by Brobbey. 

Demand for School Fees, dated 64-66. 

Details of Bill re Exh. FFF1. 

Complete demand letter from Ridge, dated 25-7—-66. 


Receipt of School Fees paid to Ridge C hurch School for Jantuah 
Children dated, 10—5—66. 
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Exu. JJJ 1-4 


Exu. III 
Exo. KKK 


Exux. LLL 
Exu. MMM 
Exu. NNN 
Exu. OOO 
Exu. PPP 
Exu. QQQ 


Exu. RRR 
Exu. SSS 


Exu. TTT 
Exu. UUU 
Exn. VVV 
Exo. WWW 
Exu. XXXA 
Exu. XXXB. 
Exu. YYY 


Exu. ZZZA 
Exu. ZZZB 


Exu. AAAA 
Exu. BBBB 
Exu. CCCC 
Exu. DDDD 
Exu. EEEE 


Exu. FFFF 


Invoice and Receipt re repairs by Briscoe to MB.220 
Jantuah dated, 11-5-66. - 220 belonging to 


File of Ekua Fashions Parade, dated 8-5-66. 


Letter from Hamburg to Okai Ejimmandus and Akueson Trad- 
ing Company, dated 11-8-65. 


Letter from Akueson to Hamburg, dated 13-11-62. 

Letter from Hamburg to Akueson, dated 7-1-63. 

Application for Incorporation. 

Agreement between Akueson and Okai, dated 5-2-63. 
Covering note for Certificate of Registration, dated 30-3-63. 


Letter from Akueson to Okai, Akueson and Ejimmandus . 
ing Company, dated 24-65. ame 


Letter from Akueson—no address, dated 5-8-65. 


Partnership Agreement of Okai, Aku ji 
dated 15-7-64. , eson and Ejimmandus, 


Letter to Hamburg from Ejimmandus, dated 48-65. 

Letter to Chief Statistician, dated 26-1 1-64. 

Reply from Bank of Ghana, dated 26-1-65. 

Letter from Ministry of Industries, dated 18-3-65. 

Letter to Principal Secretary, Ministry of Trade, dated 13-1-66. 
Letter to Principal Secretary, Ministry of Trade, dated 3-3-66. 


Minutes of meeting of Okai, A ji 
ee ee ai, Akueson and Ejimmandus, 


Letter to Principal Secre of Mini i 
22-11-65. lary inistry of Industries, dated 


Reply from Principal Secreta f Mini i 
>A-11-65. P ry of Ministry of Industries, dated 


Statement given by Mr. Peter Akueson, dated 14-1-66. 
Statement of Akueson taken by Inspector Addy. 
Letter to Trade d/d 28/10/65 

Extension of Validity letter, dated 2-12-65. 


Letter written by Dr. Morton but signed by Miss M 
Quantren to Minister of Trade, dated 61-66. ‘it 


Letter from Carson to Professor Kuma, dated 6-12-65. 
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APPENDIX ‘C’ 


Mr. JUSTICE A. A. AKAINYAH’S SUBMISSION MADE ON 
25TH APRIL, 1966 


Mr. Akainyah: Mr. Commissioner, the first point I am taking is that this 
Commission is not properly constituted and it lacks jurisdiction. Therefore the 
proceedings so far are null and void because they are vitiated by the lack of 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Commissioner, normally you do not sit here, your business is in the 
Supreme Court so I am going to deal with your Executive Instrument 93 of 
5th March, 1966, which appointed you sole Commissioner. For the purpose 
of clarification I would read the terms of the Executive Instrument. It says: 


EXECUTIVE INSTRUMENTS 
E.I. 93. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES (PREVENTION) (APPOINTMENT OF 
COMMISSION) INSTRUMENT, 1966 


WHEREAS reports have been received by the National Liberation Council 
alleging corruption in connection with the grant of certain import licences ; 


NoW THEREFORE in exercise of the powers conferred on the National 
Liberation Council by section 1 of the Corrupt Practices (Prevention) Act, 
1964 (Act 230) this Instrument is made this 5th day of March, 1966. 


1. There is hereby appointed a Commission consisting of Nii Amaa 
Ollennu, Esquire, Judge of the Supreme Court, as sole Commissioner. 


2. It shall be the duty of the Commission to investigate and report to 
the National Liberation Council on: 


(a) alleged irregularities and malpractices in connection with the 
grant of Import Licences during the relevant period perpetrated 
by persons paid out of public funds in the performance of their 
official duties; 


(b) the persons involved in the alleged irregularities and mal- 
practices; and 


(c) any other matter or thing pertaining to the grant of Import 
Licences during the relevant period, in connection with which 
any allegation of corruption is made by any person. 


3. Without prejudice to any other provision of the Corrupt Practices 
(Prevention) Act, 1964 (Act 230) the Commission shall, in preparing its 
report, comply with the provisions of section 3 of that Act (which, among 
other things, requires the Commission to specify the reasons supporting 
its findings and the witnesses upon whose evidence the Commission relied 
to arrive at its decision). 
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4. Miguel Ribeiro, Esquire, Assistant State Attorney shall be Secretary 
to the Commission and shall perform such functions relating to the work 
of the Commission as the Commission may direct. 


5. In this Instrument, “relevant period” means the period beginning 
with the commencement of the term of office of Mr. A. Y. K. Djin as 
Minister of Trade and ending with the termination on the 24th day of 
shai 1966 of the term of office of Mr. Kwesi Armah as Minister of 

rade.” 


These are the terms of the Instrument which appointed you, and it is expressly 
Stated that the appointment is being made under the provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices (Prevention) Act. That is a very short Act and, Mr. Commissioner, I 
will read the provisions. The Act is called the Corrupt Practices (Prevention) 
Act of 1964, and it was assented to on the 3rd of March, 1964. 


Section (1) says: 


1. (1) The President may, on receipt of a report or statement whether 
written or oral, alleging corruption in connection with any of the matters 
mentioned in subsection (2) of this section, appoint a Commission (in this 
Act referred to as “the Commission”) to enquire into the truth of the 
allegation. 


(2) The matters into which the Commission may enquire under sub- 
section (1) of this section are— 


(a) the appointment of any person to a post in which he is paid 
out of public funds; 


(6) the performance of his official duties by any person paid out 
of public funds; 


(c) the appointment of any person to a post in any statutory board, 
corporation, State enterprise, local authority, or any public co- 
operative or collective enterprise; 


(d) the making of any contract by or on behalf of the Republic, or 
any statutory board, corporation, State enterprise, local autho- 
rity or any public co-operative or collective enterprise; 


(e) the giving or receiving of any loan, or gift, or of any other 
valuable consideration; or 


(f) any other matter or thing in connection with the doing of which 
the allegation of corruption is made. 


Mr. Akainyah: Now subsection (2) of section 5— 


“‘Notwithstanding the provisions of section 1 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1960 (Act 30), the findings of the Commission shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts found, and the accused shall be called upon to show 
cause why he should not be sentenced according to law for the commission 
of the offence charged.” 


Now I have read the full provision of that Act under which you were expressly 
appointed. Mr. Commissioner will see that under that Act it is contemplated 
that before the Commission is set up the report alleging corruption must be 
made; it must exist, and I insist on this and the appointment expressly directs 
that that report must be investigated. 
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Commissioner: Under the Act how is the report to be made? 


Mr. Akainyah: If you bear with me, I will give you how the report is to 
be made. At this moment, for better or ill, Parliament has prescribed three 
different methods. The first is the usual criminal procedure method. It is what 
we call the normal method, and that has been in existence for the past 50 years. 
That is, anyone who thinks that a public officer has taken money OF any 
valuable consideration from him in respect of the duties of his office, he is 
first sent to the police station under Sections 60 and 61 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code (Act 30) and after investigation if thereis any substance inthe com- 
plaint, the Police accepts the case for court and makes the arrest; thatis, under 
Sections 10 and 15 of Act 30 and you are well aware that the arrested person is 
summarily charged, and the trial begins. That is, in essence, the first method. 


Now the second method—that is governed by the Commissions of 
Enquiry Act—Act 250. Under this second method, it is not necessary for 
anyone who has some information or thinks he is aggrieved about anything 
which has happened to the party to go to the police station. Information can 
be given politically to the Executive and when the Executive thinks that it is in 
the public interest that that matter should be investigated or any National 
Assembly by a certain majority approves that a certain matter should be 
investigated, a Commission is appointed under the Commissions of Enquiry 
Act, 1960 which is a very short Act; for purposes of clarity, I will read the 


Act which says :— 


1. (1) The President may by Executive Instrument appoint a Commission 
consisting of one or more members (in this Act referred to as the “Com- 
mission’’) to enquire into any matter affecting the public welfare if—- 


(a) in the opinion of the President, it is in the public interest so 
to do; or 


(b) the National Assembly has resolved, by the votes of not less 

than two-thirds of the members present at a sitting, that it is 

expedient that a Commission be appointed to enquire into a 

definite matter described in the resolution as of urgent public 
importance. 

(2) An instrument appointing a Commission consisting of two or 

more members shall designate one of the members to be chairman of the 

Commission. 


2. The instrument appointing the Commission shall designate a person 
as secretary to the Commission who shall perform such functions relating 
to the work thereof as the Commission may prescribe. 


3. A Commissioner shall, before exercising any function under this 
Act, take an oath or make an affirmation, as the case may be, in the form 
set out in Form A of the Schedule to this Act, which shall be administered 
by the President or such other person as may be designated by the President 
for that purpose. 


4, Except where otherwise expressly directed by the President, every 
enquiry shall be held in public, but the Commission may refuse to allow 
the public to be present at the enquiry if in its opinion it is in the public 
interest expedient so to do for reasons connected with the subject matter 
of the enquiry or the nature of the evidence to be given. 
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5. (1) Subject to its terms of reference, the Commission may fix the 
time and place of meetings of the Commission and prescribe its rules of 
procedure. 

(2) Where the Commission consists of two or more members who 
are equally divided on any question arising in the course of its proceedings 
the chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 


Then section 6 says:— 

(1) The Commission shall have all such powers, rights and privileges 
as are vested in the High Court or a judge of the High Court at a trial in 
respect of the following matters :— 

(a) enforcing the attendance of witnesses and examining them on 
oath, affirmation or otherwise; 


(b) compelling the production of documents; 


(c) subject to rules of court, the issuing of a commission or request 
to examine witnesses abroad. 


(2) A summons in Form B of the Schedule to this Act issued by the 
Commission may be substituted for and shall be equivalent to any formal 
process capable of being issued in any action before the High Court for 
enforcing the attendance of witnesses and compelling the production of 
documents. 


3. The summons referred to in subsection (2) of this section shall be 
issued— 
(a) in the case of a Commission consisting of two or more members, 
by the chairman; and 


(b) in the case of a Commission consisting of one member, by that 
member. 


Under Section 7 it says:— 
(1) It shall be an offence punishable under this section if any person— 


(a) summoned as a witness before the Commission makes default 
in attending; 


(b) being in attendance as a witness refuses— 


(i) to take an oath or to make an affirmation legally required 
by the Commission to be taken or to be made; 


(ii) to produce any document in his power or control 
legally required by the Commission to be produced by 
him; or 

(iii) to answer any question to which the Commission may 
legally require an answer; or 


(c) does any other thing which would, if the Commission had 
been a court of law having power to commit for contempt, 
have been contempt of that court. 


(2) Where any person commits an offence under subsection (1) of this 
section, the chairman of the Commission shall certify the offence of that 
person under his hand to the High Court, and the Court shall forthwith 
enquire into the alleged offence. 
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(3) The court, may after hearing any witnesses who may be produced 
against or on behalf of the person charged with the offence, and after 
hearing any statement that may be offered in defence, punish or take 
steps for the punishment of that person in the like manner as if he had 
been guilty of contempt of that court. 


(4) A witness before the Commission shall be entitled to the same 
immunities and privileges as if he were a witness before the High Court. 


Then Section 8 says:— 


8. Any person whose conduct is the subject of enquiry under this Act, 
or who is in any way implicated or concerned in the matter under enquiry shall 
be entitled to be represented by counsel at the enquiry, and any other 
person who may consider it desirable that he should be represented by counsel 
may be allowed by the Commission to be so represented. 


Section 9 says:— 


9. An instrument made under Section 1 of this Act shall direct the 
Commissioner of Police to detail police officers to attend upon the Commis- 
sioners of such Commission to preserve order during the proceedings of the 
Commission, to serve summons on witnesses and to perform such other 
functions relating to the Commission as the Commissioner may direct. 


And then Section 10 says:— 


10. (1) Any witness summoned by the Commission shall be entitled to 
such allowance as is payable to a witness summoned by the High Court in a 
criminal trial. 7 
(2) The President may direct such remuneration, if any, as he thinks 
fit to be paid to the secretary and to any other person employed in connection 
with the Commission. 


(3) A Commissioner shall not be entitled to any remuneration 
other than the actual expenses incurred by him in holding the enquiry, but 
the National Assembly may, in special cases, vote for a special remuneration 
to be paid to a Commissioner. 


(4) All expenses incurred by a Commission appointed under this 
Act shall be a charge on the Consolidated Fund. 


Mr. Commissioner, you will see that the terms of this Act 250 are quite 
different from the terms of Act 230, in that the findings of a Commission 
appointed under Act 250, Commissions of Enquiry Act, do not give rise to 
criminal proceedings ipso facto. When the report is submitted to the Executive 
and the Executive finds that somebody is to be punished the Report is referred 
to the Attorney-General, and then the normal procedure which I have described 
in the first method is followed. 


Now, Mr. Commissioner, the third method for want of a better term 1] 
call it the ‘barbaric or oppressive method’, and that is the method which was 
prescribed by Parliament under Act 230. 


Mr. Commissioner will see that under that Act, the time-honoured legal 
presumption of innocence of which accused persons are entitled to rely upon 
over the centuries is in fact dangerous and it strikes at the very root of our 
cherished Freedom and Justice for the first time. 
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In my submission, it is an Act that takes away the liberty of the subject, 
and in fact it goes against the Freedom and Justice which is our cherished motto. 


_ Now, Mr. Commissioner, it has never been entertained by the Courts of 
this country that an accused person must prove his innocence. It is always 


insisted upon, except in certain circumstances as insanity or otherwise, that 


the prosecution has to establish a prima facie case; it has never been our law 
that the accused person must prove his innocence. At the height of its desire to 
enslave the people of this country and to whittle down all their rights, Parliament 
did this to enslave the people once and for all. And, Mr. Commissioner, it is 
interesting to notice that even though that Act was solidly passed by the 
National Assembly and received the presidential assent in 1964, the proscribed 
C.P.P. then were afraid to implement its provisions. They never invoked the 
provisions of this Act. And so if they wanted to appoint any Commission of 
Enquiry to investigate any alleged irregularities, they were careful to appoint it 
under this Act 250, and not under this dangerous monster, namely Act 230. 


Now Mr. Commissioner, I have tabulated or stated the barbaric principles 
which have been introduced by Act 230 as follows :— 


(a) Investigation of an allegation of corruption is to be made by 
Inquisition without the usual safeguard for the protection of the 
accused against unfairness. 


(b) The accused is deprived of his inalienable right to plead not guilty 
to the charge preferred against him. 


(c) The Prosecution are relieved of the duty to prove the guilt of the 
accused person. 


(da) A duty is imposed on the accused to prove his innocence. 


(e) The trial Judge is also prevented from seeing or hearing the witnesses 
for the prosecution and to watch their demeanour to enable him to 
assess or evaluate their evidence. 


(f) The trial Judge is bound to accept as true and fair, the findings of the 
Commission and he must act upon them to convict the accused. 


Although the charge shall be brought under the Criminal Code 1960 (Act 29) 
the accused shall not be entitled to rely on the legal presumption of innocence 
because the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code 1960 (Act 30) have 
been expressly excluded, by Act 230 that when a man is charged he will not 
have the right to rely on what his lawyers think will be to his benefit but what 
will incriminate him. 


The law is so well established that a statute which encroaches on the 
rights of the subject whether as regards person or property is subject to a 
strict construction. That being so, I respectfully submit that:— 

(a) You have no jurisdiction to investigate any report made to you by 
any person after the 5th of March, 1966. 

(b) Any statement taken by the Police after the 5th March, 1966 and 
brought to this Commission is ultra vires. 

(c) Any witness who has testified in this Commission and made allega- 
tions of corruption and who has not sworn that he made a report to 
the N.L.C. prior to the Sth March, 1966 has no /ocus standi and his 
evidence should be expunged from the records. 
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Now, Mr. Commissioner, under the terms of Executive Instrument No. 93 
of 1966 which appointed you as Mr. Commissioner, nothing was said about 
counsel for the Commission and in the relevant Acts 230 and 250 Parliament 
made no provision for the employment of counsel for the Commission, 


In Act 250 Parliament made provision that any one who is mentioned or 
implicated or concerned should be permitted to be represented by counsel. 
It says, “‘any person”. Counsel for the Commission does not represent ‘“‘any 
person’, and therefore Parliament did not make any provision for him. 


I respectfully submit that the presence of Mr. Okunor in these proceedings 
as counsel for the Commission is by no means accidental and in my respectful 
submission his presence here and his participation in these proceedings is 
ultra vires and illegal and amounts to undue interference in the work of the 
Commission. I submit further that Mr. Okunor’s illegality has occasioned a 
gross miscarriage of justice. | 


I submit further that under Act 230 (The Corrupt Practices (Prevention) 
Act, 1964), Parliament made no provision for the Police to be here in these 
proceedings. They are excluded by being not mentioned at all in the Act. 


Commissioner: Does mere silence exclude? 


Mr. Akainyah: Well, my Lord, wait a bit. In my view Parliament contem- 
plated that owing to the serious consequences which might flow from a Commis- 
sion’s Report, the investigation of the report alleging corruption should be done 
by an experienced citizen whose integrity for fair play is beyond reproach, 
therefore the presence of the Police here is merely gratuitous. I am fortified in 
this view by the absence of any mention of the Police by the N.L.C. in the 
Executive Instrument No. 93. The Police have no power whatsoever to interfere 
with witnesses including witnesses for persons implicated or concerned in this 
enquiry. 

Now, Mr. Commissioner, another illegality in so far as the constitution of 
the Commission is concerned is that although Parliament did not make any 
provision for a Secretary to the Commission, Counsel for the Commission and 
Police Officers to be present, all these officers of the State have found themselves 
here actively taking part in these proceedings in a variety of ways. 


In order that I should not be misunderstood, Mr. Commissioner, under 
the later Act 250, the Commission of Enquiry Act, Parliament imposed a duty 
on a particular person; that person is not competent to delegate the perfor- 
mances of that duty to another person. The maxim is “Delegatus non-potest 
delegare.”’ Having chosen to have the enquiry into the reports alleging corrup- 
tion to be made under the third method, the N.L.C. must be deemed or 
presumed to have excluded the first and second methods, therefore, this 
Enquiry must be done strictly within the provisions of the relevant Acts 230 
and 250. It is certain law that when Parliament imposes a duty on a particular 
person that person is not competent to delegate his powers. Therefore I am 
submitting that having been entrusted with that duty it is only you and nobody 
else who should do that duty. And I must say that under Act 230, it is stated 
that the procedure must be precisely laid down in the Commission of Enquiry 
Ordinance 249, but that Act has been repealed and replaced by Act 250, and 
the procedure there does not entitle Mr. Commissioner to make regulations 
which will supersede the expressed provisions which Parliament has enacted. 
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Commissioner: Does it give power to the Commissioner to follow the 
procedure which is followed in Act 250 ? You say Act 230 does not empower 
this Commission of Enquiry appointed thereunder to follow certain procedures. 
And I ask does that Act empower the Commission appointed thereunder to 
follow the same procedure as a Commission appointed under Act 250? 


Mr. Akainyah: I agree. 


Commissioner: And if Act 250 allows or provides that the Commission shall 
pate en assistance, such as for the service of subpoenas is there any illegality 
in this 

Mr. Akainyah: I submit that that will be illegal because the Act says if the 
Police are to appear they should be properly appointed, but here there is no 
mention of the Police. It must be interpreted strictly. There are three or four 
Commissions currently sitting and the instruction to appoint police officers has 
been expressly stated, but in this one the instruction of appointment is silent, 
and, My Lord, it was not an accidental mistake—it was deliberate. While I am 
on this, Mr. Commissioner will remember that I protested at one stage when 
I gave evidence that it was wrong for the Police to interview and take statements 
from witnesses who obviously would be accused. Because since there is a 
Counsel for the Commission here—if you hold that he is entitled to be here 
then he is representing the State, the Commission may make a prima facie case 
and some unfortunate person will be put before Court. So when I complain 
that it is wrong for the Police to do this, Mr. Commissioner accepted full 
responsibility for what the Police did. 


Mr. Commissioner, in spite of accepting full responsibility for what the 
Police did, it is my humble submission that the interference with the witness 
has prejudiced my case. 


Commissioner: You say the Police interference has prejudiced your case? 


Mr. Akainyah: Yes, when I mentioned George Sahlani, Khan and other 
witnesses, 


Commissioner: Prejudiced it in what way? 


Mr. Akainyah: Well, I am not prepared to say so but what I am saying 
is that it is an accepted rule of practice anywhere in the civilised world and in 
the Commonwealth in particular that a party to the proceedings is not allowed 
to interfere with witnesses for the opposite side. And this must have occurred 
to the Commission because this is unique. I am not going to say more than 
that the interference has prejudiced my case. To decide the matter one way or 
the other, it is the duty of the prosecution to produce that evidence to enable 
the court to test the evidence of both sides. 


Commissioner: I agree that that is the matter but the facts are not the 
same. In this case the witness who can properly be called witness for the pro- 
secution is Mr. Mensah. Mr. Mensah was cross checking for your action that 
he mentioned George. 


Mr. Akainyah: I gave the cheque to Counsel. Is it correct to say that it 
was after I gave evidence that I got to know George? When Mensah gave 
evidence, he did not mention George. It was I who gave the facts to Counsel. 
What we are doing here is not a concert by Norman Wisdom in the London 
Palladium. The application of the law is recognised in this country and I 
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consider it unfair that when I am giving evidence that people should burst 
into this behaviour of hooting at me. I know that after I make my statement 
a different version will be reported in the papers. This behaviour is a disgrace 
to Ghana. 


Commissioner: I have already warned members of the public and the Press 
not to behave in a manner which will amount to the molestation of people 
who are appearing before this Commission. I shall not tolerate any such 
behaviour. I warn members of the public again to desist from this attitude. 
People who are appearing before the Commission must be protected. I have 
told you this over and over again. 


Mr. Akainyah: Before | made my submission to the Commission—the 
point I am making is that if you hold that this Commission was appointed in 
pursuance of reports alleging bribery and corruption which have been received 
by the N.L.C. then the Press should ask the public to come out and tell the 
Commission all that they know. But when people come before the Commis- 
sion to hoot at witnesses, then it means that this Commission will sit ad infini- 
tum. It will constitute this Commission into a Police Station. I respectfully 
submit that that was not the intention of the Legislature when Act 230 was 
enacted. 


Mr. Commissioner, I have given evidence on my own behalf and I know 
that it is not time yet for you to consider the evidence as a whole and make 
your findings. But if my Lord listens to the radio broadcast and T.V. after 
the last sitting, it was reported he had given evidence in this case and you 
mentioned that he was the best so far. As I am a witness in this case if you 
said that then I am a condemned witness. Therefore I am respectfully sub- 
mitting that these points I have raised are fundamental and I would respect- 
fully ask Mr. Commissioner to consider them very carefully and to make a 
ruling. I know that legal arguments are not very pleasant to the hearing of 
laymen, and I would not be surprised to find it in the newspapers tomorrow 
something quite different from what I have said. And so, Mr. Commissioner 
I am appealing to the Press that this is a very important and serious matter, 
and if there is anything I have said which is not clear to them, I have my thing 
printed here, and if they ask me, I can explain what I have said to them. 


Commissioner: You say you are going to give me a copy, so you give 
me and I shall give it out to the Press. 


Mr. Akainyah: I have decided for the sake of prudence not to make the 
whole of my submission, and therefore, I will not give you that, unless I con- 
sider it necessary. 


Commissioner: Mr. Justice Akainyah when you made these long legal 
submissions to the Commission, you did not make them impromptu. When 
you started you said you had prepared it and that you would give a copy to 
the Commission. 


Mr. Akainyah: I would not give you a copy of what I have not said 
because it is a long thing. 
Commissioner: I am quite prepared to hear them, and so to enable me 
to give consideration to them all, why not tell me? 
Mr. Akainyah: After all I am pleading my own cause and I advise myself 
constantly. 
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Commissioner: All right. 


Mr. Akainyah: So these are all the submissions I wish to make at this 
stage, and the sum total of it is that we cannot now distinguish which portion 
of Mr. Okunor’s interference has negotiated these proceedings, nor that 
of the Police, because they in fact have no business to be here at all. And if it is 
said that the Police even can be here, my submission is that Parliament expressly 
laid down their duty. Their duty is to attend upon you, to preserve order during 
the proceedings, and to serve summons, and to do all other duties as the 
Commissioner shall direct. In my view this last sentence containing the general 
words “such other functions” must be construed ejusdem generis with the 
specific words therefore the other functions can only mean carrying out any 
lawful orders of the Commissioner such as typing out summonses, proceedings 
and tracing the whereabouts of witnesses, but does not and cannot include the 
interviewing of witnesses and taking of statements from them. It cannot be 
denied that Mr. Commissioner was well aware that Mr. George Sahlani and 
Khan were my witnesses but the Police improperly interviewed them and 
obtained a statement from George and thereby made them witnesses for the 
prosecution. The accepted rule of practice anywhere in the civilised world 
and in the Commonwealth in particular is that a party to the proceedings is not 
allowed to interfere with witnesses for the opposite side. And this would be 
usurping the powers vested in you by the Executive; and since they are so 
deeply involved, Mr. Commissioner, I submit that you cannot take away one 
part and give us the rest. The whole thing must go away. And before I sit down, 
Mr. Commissioner, I will quote what is said at paragraph 57 of the 12 Edition 
of Taylor on evidence: 


“37. With respect to policemen, constables, and others employed in 
the suppression and detection of crime, their testimony against a prisoner 
should usually be watched with care; not because they intentionally 
prevent the truth, but because their professional zeal, fed as it is by a 
habitual intercourse with the vicious, and by the frequent contemplation 
of human nature in its most revolting form, almost necessarily leads 
them to ascribe actions to the worst motives, and to give a colouring of 
guilt to facts and conversations, which are, perhaps, in themselves con- 
sistent with perfect rectitude (n). ‘That all men are guilty, till they are 
proved to be innocent,’ is naturally the creed of the Police; but it is a 
creed which finds no sanction in a court of justice. As a set-off to this 
tendency on the part of the Police to regard conduct in the worst point 
of view, it must in fairness be stated, that, in every other respect, the 
general mode in which they give their testimony is unimpeachable; and 
that except when blinded by prejudice, they may well challenge a com- 
parison with any other body of men in their rank of life, as upright, 
intelligent, and trustworthy witnesses.” 


Mr. Akainyah: Now my point is that when they are blinded and they 
themselves have been precluded from investigating certain cases, and you 
have been appointed to do it and you invite them to do it, Mr. Commissioner, 
I do not want to make statements which are wild, but it is not unknown in 
judicial circles that they are blinded. Therefore when I saw that when Parlia- 
ment expressly excluded the Police and the N.L.C. did not invite them to be 
here, their presence here is totally u/tra vires. That is all I am saying. 
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Commissioner: Well, Mr. Justice Akainyah, if startling complaints have 
been made to the N.L.C. which necessitated the appointment of this Com- 
mission, and evidence is given which will help the Commission in coming to a 
ree is it not the duty of the Commission to have such a person brought 

efore it? 


Mr. Akainyah: That is not, Mr. Commissioner, what I am saying. 
Commissioner: Well, you just answer. 

Mr. Akainyah: Well, it is just an appeal. 

Commissioner: Would you say that in itself it is wrong? 

Mr. Akainyah: But before the Sth— 


Commissioner: But Mr. Akainyah you see this is quite natural, that I will 
call him. 


Mr. Akainyah: After the man had made a report to the N.L.C. before the 
5th, and while you are investigating the matter he mentioned it to somebody 
else, do you say according to the rules of evidence you will call that man? 


Commissioner: All right. Well, what I should like to say is that I over-rule 
these submissions. I shall give reasons for it as part of my report. I shall only 
point out that most of the points made here may be points which may affect the 
validity of the Act itself in respect of which I have no jurisdiction; others may 
affect the proceedings which may be taken in consequence of my report—again 
a matter over which I have no jurisdiction. Others too may affect my duties as 
a Commissioner vested with the authority to pursue whatever procedure is 
thought necessary or reasonable in the interest of the work I am called upon to 
do and in the interest of the public as a whole to employ the assistance of certain 
persons and to prevent me from constituting myself into a Police Station and 
calling everybody to my Chambers to hear him make statement or complaints 
he has to make before I come to hear him in public. In fact I would have thought 
that it would be most objectionable for me to hear any of the parties to come 
and give evidence to me in my Chambers before I come and hear it in public. At 
one stage of the sittings of this Commission I indicated that there was a state- 
ment which I thought had no foundation; but there were certain statements 
which had been made of which I have no knowledge. So most of these statements 
which are made as complaints are only known to me when I came to this Com- 
mission, and as far as statements are concerned—the only extra judiciary—and 
I may call this a quasi judiciary proceedings, the quasi judiciary proceedings 
I have seen in evidence are two statements made by Mensah. I think one on the 
41st of March and the other shortly after, I think on the 23rd, and I had to 
admit them because he was cross-examined as to his credibility and that cer- 
tainly is a matter which the court must consider in deciding upon the credibility 
and veracity of a witness. If a witness is alleged to have said something prior 
to what he says in court it is the duty of the person cross-examining him or the 
person against whom he testifies to bring to the court’s notice what he has said 
which is inconsistent with what he says in court and that statement may be 
admitted by the court not as evidence in itself because it is no evidence but as 
a matter which affects credibility or veracity of witness; so the only two state- 
ments I have accepted are statements which can properly effect credibility of 
witnesses as such but not as facts before me upon which I have to act. 
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 &§ have to make it plain at this stage that I have not accepted any statement 
in evidence. In fact there is one from an old man who had come all the way 
from Wenchi thinking he will be called and he was not called and he went 
away and his statement was produced and I said no, I would not have it read; 
let the old man come and if he will not come I will travel all the way to his 
village, and it is not correct that statements made to the Police are accepted 
here as evidence. 


As I have said I have over-ruled his submission. I maintain I have jurisdic- 
tion but my full reasons will be given as part of my Report. I have only itemised 
these in reply to some of the submissions of the Learned Judge. 
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"Adroit move to build up 
home industries ? 


THE MOST notable thing about 
the Ghana Government’s decision 
to devalue the cedi by 30 per cent. 
(from 10s to 7s) was the adroit 
manner in which it was done. Only 
a fortnight before the devaluation 
the Government had put out a 
statement saying that the economic 
crisis it had inherited from the 
deposed regime had been “ solved.” 
Of course, all this meant was that 
the negotiations aimed at reschedul- 
ing Ghana’s debts to creditor 
countries had been successful. But 
the statement at least took every- 
one’s mind off such a far-reaching 
economic shake-up as devaluation. 
and when the Commissioner of 
Finance, Brigadier A. A. Afrifa, 
announced it over the radio at 


lunch-time on Saturday, July 8, 


- both the commercial businesses and 


the consumers who buy from them 
were as stunned as if they had been 
hammered on the head. 


For the former, the most im- 
portant immediate problem is how 
to pay for goods ordered through 
180-day credits. The devaluation 
means that the cedi loses by 43 per 
cent. when it is buying other 
currencies, so importers will have 
to find an additional 6s for every 
20s worth of goods they have 
ordered. In other words, £1 worth 
of goods must now be paid for 
with 2.86 cedis, instead of two 
cedis, Where imported goods are 
still unsold, traders can expect to 


-Tecoup the difference by passing 


it on to the consumer, but where 


the goods have been sold but not 


yet paid for, very real difficulties 


will be encountered. 


: 


Profit margins 


The Government thinks that 
large enough profit margins have 


operated here in the past few years 


to enable the firms to absorb the 


difference without having to pass 


all of it on to the consumer. 


It is 
however urging the commercial 
banks to make soft loans available 


)to those of their customers who 


| less 


will be genuinely stricken. 


Clearly, the Government hopes 
that importers will curtail some of 
their activities. It feels that too 
many of the businesses here are 
import-oriented and that with no 
domestic manufacturing tradition 
to compete at even the most mar- 
ginal level against imports, the 
economy will remain distorted un- 
strong Government action 
forces imports to respond to the 
country’s real purchasing power. 


As an incentive to local manu- 
facturers, most industrial and agri- 
cultural spare parts as well as 
chemicals, drugs and some raw 
materials are to be placed on 
“Open General Licence,” and there 
is to be “ gradual liberalisation ” of 
the process by which profits and 
dividends can be remitted abroad. 
Sales taxes and import duties on 
such “basic commodities” as 
petrol and kerosene are also either 
being eliminated altogether or 


\being significantly reduced. 
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Commodities which are to re- 
ceive a similar treatment are mainly 
food items—milk, flour, sugar, rice, 
fish, meat and tinned fish—a 
pointer to the Government’s aware- 
ness that consumers are going to 
watch very critically indeed to see 
how the new measure affects their 
household budgets. 

The Government has regrettably, 
not done anything so far to pre- 
vent prices of clothing, footwear 
and toilet articles from soaring, 
Textile goods of any description 
are already very expensive in 


Ghanaian shops, as are shoes and 
sandals, But these and good 
brands of soap, toothpaste and tal- 
cum powder seem _ extremely 
important to the ordinary 
Ghanaian consumer, whose bourt- 
geois tastes proved a great stumb- 
ling block to Dr. Nkrumah’s 
attempt in his last years, to bring 
in- goods of East European and 
Communist Chinese origin.. A 
5 p.c. wage inctease—such as the 
Government has announced, will 
hardly be enough to offset the 
expected rise in the prices of such 
goods, 

More generous are the incen- 
tives given by the Government to 
the agricultural sector of the 
economy. Cheaper labour for 
investors bringing money from 
overseas, will, it is hoped, 
encourage the establishment of 
plantations to produce oil palm 
and other products not now culti- 
vated on an extensive scale. Other 
producers who will benefit are 
those engaged in mining, the 
timber industry and, of course, 
cocoa. The cocoa farmers come 
off best of all, with a 30 per cent. 
increase in the price paid to them. 
This will make it uneconomic for 
them to smuggle their crop to 
neighbouring countries, and en- 
courage them to produce more. 
(The crop has fallen from 571,271 
tons in 1964-65 to 360,000 tons.) 
In addition, the insecticides used in 
spraying cocoa farms against pests 
are among the items on which tax 
reliefs have been announced, and 


nc a 


if the Government is able to pro- 
tect the rural areas from the city 
sharks who will be swarming to 
“ where the money is” with goods 
whose prices have been inflated in 
an astronomical manner, the 
farmers should find it more worth- 
while to put in their maximum 
effort. If falling commodity prices 
do not diminish any gains from in- 
creased production, it is hoped, 
export earnings will be significantly 
enhanced. 

Both Brigadier Afrifa and the 
Chairman of the Economic Com- 


mittee, Mr. E. N, Omaboe, have 
claimed that devaluation was done 
“from a position of strength * and 
that there were good technical 
reasons to have done it shortly 
after the coup d’etat of February 
1966 but that the economy was so 
weak at the time that devalution 
might have triggered off a “ chain 
reaction” that might have made 
things intolerably difficult. Mr. 

maboe said the Internationa] 
Monetary Fund supports the 
Ghana move, and has made 
another $15m., available for draw- 
Ing between now and October to 
meet any pressures that may be 
forthcoming, Mr. Omaboe added: 

These changes we have made are 
very radical and can only be intro- 
duced by a Government with deter- 
mination and courage and which 
1s Interested in the long-term stabi- 
lity and strength of the economy. 

‘We could,” Mr, Omaboe went 
on, “continue a touch-and- Oo 
existence for as long as the 
National Liberation Committee 
remains in power but where will 
that ultimately lead the country? 
If the NLC does not do it now, it 
will be too much to expect any 
civilian Government to do it be- 
cause of the political implications, 
and as a result, our economy might 
continue to limp for as long as we 
can foresee.” It is left to the 
Government to find imaginative 
ways of making the burden as 
bearable as possible now for the 
people whose long-term standard 
of living it seeks to improve. / 
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From a correspondent 


wy UST over a year has passed since the 
«J reorganisation programme for Ghana’s 
State. Enterprises, was announced. Some 


37 state enterprises were mentioned in’the’ 


last budget of the Nkrumah régime (two 
days before the coup); seven it was an- 
nounced on June 23 last year, would be 
sold outright to the private sector, while 
private participation would be sought in 
11 others. The wholly-owned state firms, 
however, would still include the ones 
which had cost most to the state under 
the old régime—the Farms Corporation, 
Ghana Airways, and the State Mining 
Corporation among others; so that the 
total or partial sale of certain enterprises 
was only a part of a general pruning opera- 
tion on the state firms in general. 


Mr. Amoako-Atta, the Minister of 
Finance who presented the eve-of-coup 
budget, said the performance of the state 
enterprises in 1965 revealed a lack of efii- 
cient management compared with that of 
the joint state-private enterprises. And 
recently Mr, E. N. Amaboe, now Commis- 
sioner for Economic Affairs, said the state 
enterprises’ losses in general were due to 
managerial incompetence, political inter- 
ference, wrong siting, improper and hasty 
planning, and the absence of raw mater- 
ials, aggravated by import licence difficul- 
ties. Ghana Airways spent large sums on 
unprofitable VC10s and Ilyushins; the 
Farms Corporation ran a number of un- 
profitable farms; the Mines Corporation 
lost £6m. in 1963; the Fibre Bag Corpora- 
tion’s jute plant at Kumasi suffered from 
lack of raw materials and spare parts, 
inadequate working capital, and inefficient 
management, and had to close down 
shortly after the coup; and the Fishing 
Corporation made huge’ losses 
Ghana still had to import foreign fish. 
Several other enterprises made profits, it 
is true; the Ghana National Trading Cor- 
poration made a profit of £25m, in 1966. 
But the losses in many others led to a 
drastic retrenchment operation after the 
coup, which, among other things, made 
about 40,000 workers redundant. 


In its work of reform the State Enter- 
prises Secretariat has been aided by four 
directors provided by the UN: a director 
of industrial management and planning, 
a director of financial planning and con- 
trol, a director of industrial production, 
and a director of marketing. Their pur- 
pose is to help the Secretariat to turn 
itself into a form of holding company so 
that individual enterprises may operate 
on an autonomous basis. The Govern- 
ment has probably decided, since the 
state firms are very much overcapitalised 
for the Ghana market, formally to “ write- 
off” most of their capital. 


Retrenchment has been carried out in 
different ways. Ghana Airways has 
returned several Ilyushins cancelled the 
order for a third and fourth VC1O0, 
and. reduced the number of flights. The 
Chairman, Dr. Edward Boohene, expressed 
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WEST AFRICA 


hopes earlier this year to reduce /the Cor 

poration’s loss from £24m. to £500,000 6 

mid-1967. The Farms Corporation has 
closed down.a third of its farms, and the 
rest, it is reported, lose their Government 
subsidy this month. Some Russian vessels 
belonging to the Fishing Corporation are 
being hired out to a private firm, Man- 
koadze Fisheries. Other firms, it is hoped, 
will earn money when factories start pro- 
duction; the Sugar Products Corporation’s 
two sugar complexes (including planta- 
tions and processing plants) at Asutuare 
and Komenda have, after long delays, 
now come into production (this is one 
of the Corporations for which private 
participation is now being invited.) 
The Government has paid grants to the 
Fibre Bag, Sugar, and Tema ‘Textile 
Corporations. 

Three firms have now been sold to the 
private sector—the Bakery, Laundries and 
Tyre Service Corporations; they) have 
been bought by private Ghanaianj busi- 
nessmen, who were given priority in the 
choice of buyers for state entenprises. 
Each of these, interestingly enough made 
a profit in 1964-65 (the last year for Which 
audited accounts are available), although 
the Laundries’ profit (£28,000) was asharp 
decline on the previous year’s figuré, and 
its profits had in fact been fallifg for 
several years. Of the other four g@nter- 
prises originally to be sold outristil only 
one—the Oilmills Corporation—i§ still 
for sale. Mr. R. S. Amegashie, head of 
the State Enterprises Secretariat's : 
tiating committee which has been hand- 
ling the sales to the private sector (and 
now Commissioner responsible for the 
Secretariat) said the Timber Products 
Corporation, which had been on the list, 
never really existed, as its instrument of 
incorporation never became _ effective; 
while the Marble Works and Canneries 
Corporations were ‘added to the other list, 
of firms for which private participation is 
sought. The Canneries Corporation has 
a record of heavy losses in the past, but 
is reported to have made a profit after the 
coup, and three new canning factories, all 
financed by the Yugoslav firm Ingra, are 
expected to go into production this ‘year. 

The biggest deal signed for participa- 
tion by a private firm in a state enterprise 
involves Firestone of Akron, Ohio, the 
famous company which has vast rubber 
plantations in Liberia. . Two new compa- 
nies, Ghana Rubber Estates and Firestone 
Ghana, are to be set up—Firestone Ghana, 
in which Firestone will have a 60 per cent. 
holding, will operate the Bonsasu Rubber 
Tyre Factory (which was a state enter- 
prise), while the Ghana Government will 
have a 55 per cent interest in Ghana 
Rubber Estates, which will manage and 
operate the Government’s present rubber 
plantations in the Western Region. 
Another US firm, Abbot Laboratories, is 
to participate in the State Pharmaceutical 
Corporation, which is expected to go into 
commercial production soon, 
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Hoebe run jointly by the Government 
oe is to put up 55 per cent. ol the 
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pe ‘Lrdi is to hold 25 per cent. of the shares, 
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SthesGovernment holding the rest, in the 
SiGemeent Works Corporation. Both these 
ae later additions to the enterprises lor 





“The Kade Match Factory, which as a 
Stabe. enterprise made a profit of £62 
in” 064-65, and which today produces 
8004Eross boxes of matches daily, is now 


p200,000 capital) and a consortium of 
Brench and Kuwaiti firms. A & S Norway 


Wheh joint participation was decided. 

Bieven firms remain to have their 
The Bolgatanga Meat 
ory has been working at reduced 
kcity because most of its cattle have 
e imported; but it is working, and its 
Ita” corned beef is popular. ‘Three 







4 i. hOtels run by the Hotels Corporation 


(@whtich once started work on two new 


cod Is when the Star Hotel was making a 


"Se “Tos and the Ambassador was_ barely 
© making a profit have come under the man- 
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agement of Intercontinental Hotels, a sub- 


/Sidiary of Pan-Am; they are the Ambassa- 

~ . uk . . } 
"dor and the Continental in Accra, and the 

© Migridian at Tema. The Sugar Products 
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Fporation’s new prospects have already 
Meeen ‘mentioned. Three of the other 
= . ‘ 
yemterprises, the Film Industry, Marble 


» #Works, and Boatyards Corporations, made 
"Wiesses for some years, but the Boatyards 


Gorporation made a profit of £27,000 in 


1964-65—when the State Paints Corpora- 


\ ition made a profit of £98,000. The Pub- 
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u ee Cannery, Footwear, and Furni- 


@te and Joinery Corporations complete 
“the list of planned new Joint Enterpaneta 











opments being the transfer wholly or parvly vO™as 

of Ghana's many public corporations. The abortive coup attemp 
April does not appear to have affected the willingness of interested over- 
seas firms to invest in Ghana. 


otate Ccrporations 





16. Although the conversion of certain designated state enterprises 
has not been as rapid as initially hoped some progress is nevertheless being 
made. To-date three corporations (launderies, bakeries and a tyre -recapping 
plan have been sold outright to Ghanaian interests. Joint ownership | 
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match factory at Kade and with a Norwegian company for participation in the 
manufacture of cement at Tema and Takoradi. Abbots Laboratories of Chicago 
have bought a 45% interest in the State Pharmaceutical Corporation (and 
have installed an Australian General Manager). The Firestone Tyre and 

Rubber Company is entering into jpint ownership of a rubber plantation, a 


t) x 
agreements have been signed with a French-Kuwaiti group in respect of the 


rubber processing establishment and a tyre manufacturing factory. In 
addition, Union Carbide is investing a substantialsmno | 
dxy cell battery factory. 
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Aluminium Company's first potline 
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f will shortly be in full production, and too new potlines are 
planned for construction before the end of the year. Once the three pot- 
lines are constructed Ghana will have a capacity to produce 103,000 tons 
of aluminium per year from imported alumina, 

Fishing 
13. Ghana's current demand for fish exceeds the available supply. 


The Fisheries division of the Ministry of Agriculture estimates present 
demand at 250,000 tons per annum whereas the available supply is estimated 
to be 130,000 tons. Approximately 20% of Ghana's working population is 
engaged in some aspect of the fishing industry, and if properly encouraged 
and managed the industry could hold great potential for Ghana. More 
efficient exploitation of resources, the establishment of improved marke 
arrangements and the provision of adequate storage facilities are negeSsary 
erequisites to an expansion of the industry. 
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Overseas Development announced a British loan of &S5tg. 4 million to assist 


AL 
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Ghana's balance of payments in 1967. ‘Repayment of the loan, which is to N 

. be spent on British goods and services, will be over twenty-five years. SS 

; New Currency . 
. 

9° x Only a few days after the old Cedi currency ceased to be YN 


OF, 
"ee 


legal tendor, the Bank of Ghana announced that onefurther month would be 
allowed to change old currency for new at all banks. This announcement was 
expected, in vicw of the steady stream of complaints from the remoter areas 
of the country concerming difficulties experienced in obtaining the new 
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currency. The Bank admitted by implication what is widely felt, namely \ 
that provisions for the change-over were inadequate and particularly that N 
insufficient care had been taken to ensure adequate stocks of new curreney ~~ 8 

No the villages. SN 
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De A group of American and Canadian financiers are at present stucying \N 
the possibility of establishing a timber processing industry in Ghana. The \ 
firm, African Forest Products, hopes to obtain a total timber concession of & \\ 
million cubic feet annually to feed processing plants to be built at a cost of 

EStg.3.5 million. <A Swiss firm is currently conducting a survey in the same 

field, with a proposed investment of 4dtg. 2:5 million. Timber is one of Ghana's 

main earners of foreign exchange and establishment of local timber processing 

on an industrial scale would not only boost export earnings but reduce the import WX 













Ghana Suga 


said at Any 
alcohol, which in turn would produce about 
100,050 tons of sugar, would be derived from 
the 40,000 tons of cane sugar. Mr. Djan 
said it was anticipated that by next year, the 
co-operative farms at Anyirawase and 
Asutuare would increase their output of sugar 
cane from 40,000 to 60,000 tons on their 
10,023-acre plots. 

The sugar complex at Asutuare, established 
with the aid of the Polish firm of Cekop, 
includes a cane plantation and a factory. 


@ Twenty Czechoslovak sugar experts have 
arrived in Ghana from Prague to help the 
state sugar products corporation at Komenda, | 
Western Ghana. They will stay for two 

months. Mr. J. Smejkal, representative of 
Techno Export, Prague, construction engin-— 

-eers for the £4m. Komenda sugar factory, 
said the factory would soon go into full-scale 
production. The sugar factory and planta- 
tion are being set up under a Ghana- 
Czechoslovak agreement of 1961; completion 
has been delayed by, among other things, 
the need to construct a canal from the Pra 
river to irrigate the sugar plantation, and a 
reservoir to provide the factory with water. 
Gammon (Ghana) Ltd. has completed the 
canal, the longest in West Africa (23 miles); 
and the reservoir, undertaken by the same. 
firm, has also been recently commissioned: 

to treat water from the canal for the town- 

f ship and the sugar plant. ha Bed A anetl 


@ Japan has agreed to extend her textile 
technical assistance with Ghana for three 
years. The extension is at the request of the 
Ghanaian Government; documents for it 
were exchanged in Accra on May 22 by the 
Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Shichizo Tsuruga, 
and Mr, A. K. Deku, NLC member respon- 
sible for’ education. Under the agreement 
signed on May 23, 1963, Japan set up a 
textile training centre at Tema near Accra 
and has been giving local people technical 
assistance. i 

© The Calico Printers’ Association reports 
that its new joint venture, 4 ex! 
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PHARMACEUTICAL PLAN 
PLANNED FOR GHANA /— 


A new business venture in Africa, first of its kind under the U.S. 
foreign aid Investment Promotion Program, will involve the Government 
of Ghana and Abbott Laboratories of Chicago. 


Under the arrangement Abbott Laboratories will operate a 
pharmaceutical plant in Ghana. Financial arrangements for the enterprise 
were made through the Mid-America International Development Association 
(MIDA), a recently-formed group of Chicago-based institutions, whose 
overseas activities are underwritten by the U.S. Agency for International 
Development. 


With an office in Accra, Ghana, MIDA seeks attractive investment 
opportunities in Africa. 


Under the arrangement between Abbott and the Government of 
Ghana, Abbott will own 45 percent of the company and the Ghanaian Govern- 
ment will hold a 55 percent interest. Management of the company will 
reside with Abbott. 


The new firm, Abbott Laboratories Ghana Limited, intends to 
serve as a pharmaceutical distribution center for all of West Africa. 


Frank Pinder, Director of the AID Mission to Ghana, said, 
''We've been trying for years to encourage private investment in programs 
of this type. This, along with similar ventures in other areas, is an 
excellent self-help effort on the part of the Ghanaian Government to make 
use of and encourage private enterprise in the country's economic develop- 
ment. This is right in line with our new-aid policy." 


AID's Investment Promotion Program, administered by the Africa 
Bureau's Office of Private Enterprise, provides for the reimbursement 
of costs to groups of American commercial or investment banks which 
send representatives to various African countries in search of investments 
which may be of interest to American firms and helpful to African economies, 
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Under this program, contractors receive no profits, but are 
reimbursed for their actual costs. 


The institutions associated with MIDA are Glore Forgan, 
William R. Staats, Inc., A.G. Becker & Co., Inc., William Blair & Ci... 
and the First Chicago International Finance Corp. MIDA expects to open 
two other offices by the end of the year in East Africa and North Africa. 


In addition to the Abbott Laboratories enterprise, AID has three 
other contracts which have been executed and an additional contract 
pending. Contractors include institutions in New York; Milwaukee; 
Winston-Salem, and San Francisco, as well as Chicago. MIDA has been 
in existence nearly seven months. 


The Abbott venture will call for the training of Ghanaians in 
business management, preparation of pharmaceuticals, and accountancy. 
The plant will employ around 400 people, mostly Ghanaians. Around 
50 percent of the investment will be in hard currency with Abbott 
contributing $630,000 to the $1 million investment. 
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THE NAME Noe Drevici is one 
which arouses strong passions in 
business circles in Ghana. The 
contracts he has been able to win 
are not only noteworthy for their 
size (they total over £60m.) but 
also for their sheer ingenuity. 

Certainly, Drevici is an enigma. 
Although speculation had been rife 
here about why he did not give 
evidence before the Apaloo Com- 
mission that inquired into the pro- 
perties of Dr. Nkrumah, he was 
ible to come to Ghana a few 
weeks after the Commission had 
finished its work. without a line 
about him getting into the Press. 
He was also able to meet a top- 
level Ghana economic delegation 
secretly in New York. And, after 
showing up in a spectacular man- 
ner at the International Trade Fair 
held in’ Accra last February, he is 
again abroad. 


Rumanian refugee 


What is the Drevici mystique? 
He and his wife came to Ghana in 
1963 to start a private factory to 
process the low-grade cocoa beans 
which Ghana does not export. They 
were married in Germany in 1958. 
Drevici had fled from his native. 
Rumania after his factories had 
been nationalised in 1947. She is 
a trained alimentary chemist and 
holds a Ph.D. degree. Her grasp of 
commerce—collected through busil 
nes activities in the U.S., Germany, 
Switzerland, Israel, Persia and 
Batista’s Cuba—is considerable, 

The policy of Dr. Nkrumah’s 
Government was to debar private 
enterprise from entering the cocoa 
industry, awd Drevici was told that 
he could not build his factory. But 
the proces intended to use had 
been developed over 35 years and 
he would not give up. He pro- 
posed to build the factory for the 
But | Stahl- 






ory at Tema, the 
sed the £2%m. 
He earned Stahl- 


butter factory, Drevici’s plant was 
utended to make use of the entire 
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cocoa fruit; It would be able to 
process a total of 200,000 tons of 
raw cocoa beans; special cocoa and 
preparation silos attached to it 
would be able to store cocoa for 
24 months without deterioration of 
the beans. 

This served to open a door 
which would enable the country 
producing the bulk of the world’s 
cocoa to kick—however feebly— 
at the might of the world com- 
modity markets. If  Drevici’s 
scheme worked, Ghana’s position 
in the cocoa trade would be com- 
pletely transformed. Dr. Nkrumah, 


Mr. Nee Drevici explains the operation of one of his factories 
In the foreground is his wife Ula. 


at Tema to visitors. 


who never tired of berating the 
advanced nations for making the 
developing nations perpetual 
“hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” was immensely pleased. He 
coughed up over £2m. in down 
payments with an additional £8m. 
due in credits repayable from four 
to seven years at 4 per cent. 
interest. The total cost to Ghana 
was £10,272,800. 


The factory opened in 1965 and 
apparently Dr. Nkrumah was 
pleased with its “Golden Fruit” 
products. For he listened atten- 
tively when Drevici proposed 
another project aimed at elimina- 
ting Ghana’s dependence on the 
“outmoded commodity markets.” 
He told Dr. Nkrumah: “ You have 
been importing flour to the tune 
of 50,000 tons a year on the 
average’—the period he used to 
illustrate his point was 1958-62. 
“Instead of importing flour, you 
should import wheat. I shall 





build an ‘interlocking industrial 
complex’ for you which can give 
you 75 per cent. of fiour out of 
the wheat. With the 25 per cent. 
of bran left, 1 shall manufacture 
animal feed for you. Then you 
can breed your own cattle and cut 
down your meat imports. You can 
manufacture dairy products, 
margarine, vegetable oils . . .” 
Drevici produced a plan which 
would create a complex of 10 food 
factories under one roof. He 
studied the local food products 
and made tests to show that the 
flour mill could use local maize 





and cassava as 20 per cent. of its 
raw material, He also argued that 
he could grow sesame on Ghana's 
savanna plains, and he proposed 
to establish plantations to feed the 
oil mill which would form part of 
the complex. He rolled out facts 
and figures—total turnover of 
£10m. a year; 30,000 tons of raw 
fish would be processed into 
various canned fish products as 
well as protein eoncentrates for 
human and animal consumption; 
100,000 tons of margarine would 
be produced; there would be a can- 
making shop, an ice-making plant, 
a cold store. Running costs would 
be minimised as by-products 
would move in a continuous flow 
from factory to factory and lower 
transportation costs; the cost of 
power and steam would also be 
shared. And all for £4.5m. 

Dr. Nkrumah agreed and paid 
over £Im. cash down. Drevici 


pressed his advantage. “ You must ° 


| wie 


ng the. Drevici myt! 


modity markets. Why must your 
diamonds be sold in London? Re- 
fine them here and create a dia- 
mond market here. There is no 
reason why Oppenheimer should 
not come to Accra to buy; even 
Israel. which does not produce 
diamonds, processes them.” Dr, 
Nkrumah signed a contract worth 
nearly £10m. 

“Why do you import cement to 
build houses for your people when 
you have so much rock?” A con- , 
tract was signed for operating 
special quarries, eight in number, 


ah * 


which would produce various 
materials ° for building, some in- 
distinguishable from marble. , 


Drevici also built food and grain 
storage centres'in each of Ghana’s 


eight regional capitals; he further 
signed contracts for a sugar pfo- ) 


ject, a chemical and wood manu- 
facturing plant. a dairy project 
with cattle feeding stations and— 
the only really ostentatious Drevici 
undertaking — a _ revolving-tower- 
cum-restaurant for the Ghana In- 
ternational Trade Fair. 


The Trade Fair Tower was the | 


first contract of -Drevici’s to be 
thrown out by the National Libera- 
tion Council after Dr. Nkrumah 
had been overthrown. A special 


committee has been set up to in- » 


vestigate the rest. “We want to 
pay back all the down payments 
and operate the projects as’ private 
businesses.” said Mrs, Drevici. So 


Pos 


far, only the chocolate and cocoa , 


complex, the “intérlocking indus- 
trial complex” and the food and 
grain storage centres have been 
fully accepted by the Ghana 
Government. Mrs. Drevici stated 
that they had “ had to spend some 
£40m, ” on their projects in Ghana, 









“including orders ,due from | 
abroad.” : 
* All our troubles. age the result 
of intrigues againséyys “by the 
greedy firms whigh“@eierwant us 
to bring inw® to | 
Ghana.” she said, ~ ici 
sees. creative poss here 







that Ghana can be a 
food, instead of im ! 
£30m.. as aeke . 
£30m. worth of food.¢ year.” | 
The “intrigues” are.r i 
If Drevici. survives 1 Ghana, it- 
will, not be becie®®"iifs’ enemies 
have not tried to getuhim out, The 
look that is being taken at. his. 


- for 


not _bg/the playball of the com- schemes is, indeed, a hard one. _ 


Mad OS 
which are no longer available in |, 
the industrialised nations-He.thinks. | 
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Dosal of State Inter rises K 7 7 7 2 f 
1V & a | 
te The government toda tiny step towards reducing direct state partic 
pation in the economy when it announced on 3ist March that some 60 farms belongings 


A 
to the State Farms Corporation were to be "abandoned". The corporation said th=t 
it expectecno difficulty in disposing of the farms since “it had had numerous 
enquiries from cooperative bodies, firms and businessmen, in response +o the 
Corporation's invitation for private participation in its activities. 
disposal of these farms is likely to take a long time 

S 


: 
buyer 


However, 
(despite the availability of 
) Since many of them were improperly acquired by the Corporation and indeed 
it possesses no title deads in respect of most of thom A particular source of 
embarrassment to the Corporation has been the large number of demands for land 
rent from former owners of corporation land who allegedly "freely surrendered" 
their land during the Nkrumah regime to assist that rogimo's programme of 
"socialist reconstruction", A recent press release on this sub je 


ct Says sone- 
what helplessly: "In view of the persistent petitions from lang 


owners in demand 
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; iS ow . en er-into partnership With the Govern 
ment in twenty State enterprises had beun forwarded to the NLG for Scrutiny. 
(Summary 7/67). According to the announcement, the State Marble Works and the 
Nsawam Cannery would not be sold sine 

annouricenent said it was hoped, however, that private perticipation in these two 
enterprises would be forthcoming. The instrument of incorporation of the State 
Timber Products Corporation had been revoked but since the corporation had no 
assets it could not be sold &S was originally planned. We agree with a recent 
comment of the London "Eeonomist+" (8th April, page 154) that "almost no progress 


has been made in selling unprofitable State enterprises", Nor 1s progress likely 
ate thé immediate future, 
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¢ no Single firm had offered full payment. The 
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-pecretariat has responsibilitics for sdic fifty-two companies. The pro- 


dislocation of labour or production, and it is possible that a 5 Seidel ovig 
ef industrial pace will occur during the next six months or so. 
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the The industrial scene remains quiet but not Ist Ay A fow 
view industrial enterprises are being established, but the rave of develop- 
ment is slow. «At present Goverrment policy is designed to woo the private 
overscas investor, but despite seninars and promised tax reviews, to date 
the policy has met with indifferent success. From the overseas investors! 
point of view, Ghana is still under probation, and Government publicity of 
threats of subversion (which we consider minimal) has not promoted Ghana's 
image abroad as a stable and secure area of investment. Despite a review 
of Ghana's investment machinery by an I.M.P. official, the long overdue 
overhaul has not been wdertaken. Private investment could provide a valu- 
able impetus to development, and frequent N.L.C. assurances of the sanctity 
of overseas investments indicate that the Government is fully aware of its 
potential value. Unfortunately thi; awareness has yet to be translated 
into action, but there are signs thai the wheels are in motion. 

‘ | 
State Corporations 

| 
ee In an effort to clear tle debris of inefficient and wnecon- 
omic State Corporations the N.L.C. has advertised seven for sale and invited 
private participation in thirteen othex;, In all the State Enterprises 
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posals have attracted some cautious int\rest from overseas interests. oe 
untangling of the State Corporations is being conducted without substantial 
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Economic Relations with Neighbouring Countries 





10. Plans have been announced tox the purchas® of clectricity 
from Ghana by Togo and Dahomey (refer paragraph 11, summa 4/67). Under 
the terms of the agreement Ghana will construct a high ten@ion line to the 


Togo border. This agreement could mark a rrayhenrsoxr st ge in Ghana's ! 
economic relations with the region, 
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The Wankie Coal Company’s latest cir- 
cular to customers looks like resulting in 
price increases of 1p | 


» to 500 per cent for 
Zambian constine;. And while the 


countty’s copper mining groups regard 
the price as a secondary factar< to 
obtaining sufficien: stocks, there is likely 
to be a sharp effect in such important 
sectors of the economy as construction, 

Informed sources in Lusaka estimate 
the additional cost to Zambian industry 
as £3m to £4m yearly, This results from 
the reduction of the floor level of the 
Sliding charge scale and the raising of 
rates, 


Price stiffening first began in October 
when the reduction of Zambian con 


@ sumption, resulting from rail problems 


gand the development of Nkandabwe, 
had made serious inroads in» Wankie 
§ production, It is understood in Lusaka 
a that Wankie was approached by Rhode- 
stan officials to use all possible means to 
prevent further staff reductions and that 
cost covering increases resulted from 
MS, 
Under the oriernal slidiny scale, the 
ily cons 1 OL $5,L00-4 


aby Zambia would be supplied at a 


wus tons 


ithead price of 22s while, at the bottom 
d, 40,000 i ithly or Te: ; would 
> charged at 52s a ton, Under the new 
isystem, Operaung irom january, a con 
sumption of between 10,000 and 11,000 
tons sells at 110s, and under 10,000 at 


i 120s. | 
Rhodesia Railways constimption is 
excluded, being supplied at 225 whatever 
is consumed. This of course reduces 
Zambia’s overall consumption upon 
which the charging scale is based. 
Zambia would therefore appear to be 
bearing the full cost of Wankie’s in- 
creased costs. For the past six months, 
considerably less than 40,000 tons a 


month has been imported, including rail- 


way needs, because of the one-for-one 
truck swap system and staff and locomo- 
tive shortages, 

Development at Nkandabwe has also 








more, 
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cut down Rhodesian coal imports, and 
though no price has yet been fixed for 
these supplies it is expected to be abour 
100s a ton at the railhead. 
: Steep increases in costs, especially in 
ine building trade, are expected to result 
Chilanga Cement, which uses one ton of 
coal for every four tons of finished 
cement produced, has already raised its 
price by 6d a pocket, 
Construction” industry sources ¢ 
mate that brick prices will g9° up shortly 
from £8.5 to £14.5 per thousand and this 
coupied with an. expected 30 per cent rise 
in labour costs, in the chain reaction to 
the Brown Report recommendations. for 
miners, is expected to raise building 
costs at least £1 per Square foot to £6 or 


Ste 






Vieanwhile, persistent rumours in Lu- 
saka that coal coming in through Lobito 
Bay at the rate of about 3,000 tons a 
month is Wankie coal and not Witbank 
coal have he ‘mily denied by impor- 
lers. 

cur report: a self-confessedly frank 
pork 4 iO1a's dauntin: npower 
problem shows that despite the con- 
iderable progress made since indepen- 
| : and major pl in hand, the 
antry cannot gount on becoming 
(ficient d and skilled 
s before Us, 
pared by ‘iternational team 
Zambia’s Cfiice of National Devel- 
opment and Planning — led by Cam- 
bridge’s Richard Jolly — the report sets 
out in great detail the country’s present 
position, estimates of future needs and 
education and training requirements 
against the background of probable 
trends in wages and population. 

Most of Britain’s former colonies 
were poorly prepared in education.) 
terms for independence. ‘Zannibia 
more deficient than most, becoming a ve- 
. public in 1964 with less than 100 gradu- 
ates and 1,200 Africans with secondary 
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school education. 


In the intervening period, educational 
progress has been rapid, Public expendi- 


‘ure on it has risen from £5.1m in 1963 
‘O more than £20m in 1966. One hundred 
thousand new primary school places have 
been created, raising total enrolments 
from 57 to 70 per cent of all eligible 
coildren, The number of classrooms for 
“econdary schools built jase year_was ] 


uger than cver before in any year 
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‘S Were Up fo 17,000. 
he In its USE vear, the University of 
Zambia enroelted mor. students than 
have rade sewhere, Perhaps the 
Host amMpressivc achievement, Says the 
repory, 18 the 90 percent Zam bianisation 
of the civil service with 55 


r per 
Zambianissation in trun loxral macto 


Nevertheless, a survey of educational 
requirements and actual attainments for 
civil service posts shows that many jobs 
are held by Africans with less than 
normally required qualifications, This is 
more pronounced within the government 
than outside it, 

But at higher levels there is a notice- 
able coniast between the government 
and private sectors, where there is ten- 
dency to use both Africans and nons 
Africans \' igh caiions than 
their jobs leeway in 


. Much of 
the government has had to be made up 
training and experiences 


cent 


"quali! 


with in-service 
Despite this, the civil service is still up to 
40 per cent below establishment, and the 
report estimates the country’s shortage 
of manpower will grow more acute 
during the period of the four-year de- 
velopment plan just launched. 

Liberal and smooth working immigra-) 
tion policies are therefore recommended 
to meet the continuing need to import 

vatriates who should, the report em- 

asises, have “right attitudes towards 
the country’s political institutions and 
social aspirations lest they become a 
security risk and a liability to the nation 
despite their corpe! x 
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Operation 
Hardcore 


From a correspondent 


‘TOR most people Tema means the big 

new port in Eastern Ghana with a 
modern town carefully planned, for the 
first time in West Africa, to enjoy all 
modern amenities, as well as offering in- 
dustrial employment. But to 12,000 
people who lived in the old fishing village 
_at the site of the new town, Tema was 
their ancestral home, with over two hun- 
dred communal and family gods. The 
village was situated between two lagoons 
which, traditionally, were its protection 
against their enemies, so that it was taboo 
for a Tema-born person to settle outside 
the village. So when, in 1952, the 
plan to build the new harbour 18 miles 
east of Accra was announced, the Tema 
people saw the danger that not only that 
they would become “ landless,” but they 
would lose their gods and their protec- 
tion. Yet the Government’s plan necessi- 
tated their removal to a new village some 
three miles away, where they would be 
housed in modern buildings with modern 
amenities. For seven years the Tema 
people resisted this resettlement, having 
sworn an oath that it would take place 
only “over their dead bodies.” 

The story of this resistance, of which 
few reports were made at the time, is 
told by Mr. Godfrey Amarteifio who 
was assigned from the Department of 
Social Welfare to the Tema Resettlement 
Scheme in 1959, in a study of the estab- 
lishment of the new village recently pub- 
lished.* Mr. Amarteifio has since become 
Resettlement Officer of the Volta River 
Authority. 

The whole operation started off on the 
wrong foot since opposition was such that 
the survey of the population and of struc- 
ture to be replaced was incomplete. Mr. 
Amarteifio says that consultation between 
Government administrative officers and 
the Chief with his elders were superficial 
since the real leaders of the people were 
ignored. Construction of the new village 
began but some of the prototype houses 
were destroyed by young men who were 
later sentenced for this action. They 
became heroes and anybody supporting 
resettlement was regarded as a traitor. 
The Chief was declared destooled and not 
only the young men but many priests sup- 
ported another chief. The Government 
refused to recognise the destoolment and 
the Ga Traditional Council, “sat on” the 
case for years. Later the Government 
felt obliged to recognise the destoolment 
in order t win co-operation. 

In 1958 an extremely tactless political 
representative for the Accra region sud- 
denly decided to tell the people that they 
would have to move within two weeks, 
and that they could not destool their chief. 
The reaction was violent and, whether as 
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* Tema Manhean: a study of resettlement 

by G. Ww. Amarteifio, D. A. P. Butcher and 

eg Whitham (Ghana University Press, 
S.). 


a result of this or not, the political repre- 
sentative was removed. Welfare Officers 
initiated discussions with the dissidents 
and the atmosphere began to change. 
When development of the new port and 
town reached the point where the villagers 
had to go, the Minister of Justice was 
persuaded that force would serve no 
purpose. The Welfare Officer carefully 
prepared the ground for a meeting with 
the Minister and, in the end, the 
government gave way to the Chief’s 
opponents. Unfortunately supporters of 
the former Chief then refused to leave for 
the new settlement as a protest against 
his destoolment, while his opponents, 
Mr. Amarteifio records, were too busy 
rejoicing to bother about moving. The 
resettlement staff could find nobody ready 
to go and the lorries they had hired to 
move household goods stood idle. Finally 
Mr. Mensah, a carpenter who owned the 
largest building in the village with 21 
rooms, agreed to go. The rumour that he 
had been given a new house with the 
same number of rooms began a small 
movement and the Welfare Officer, 
although building up trouble for himself 















mination, rpenters set to work 
demolishing roofs. By 7 p.m. the first 
twenty families had been transferred to 
the new site without resistance. ... The 
evacuation of the first batch of families 
proved to those remaining that the battle 
had been lost. The remaining families 
hastily salvaged their roofing materials 
before the carpenters arrived on subse- 
quent days. Their last defiant gesture was 
to refuse to abandon the corrugated 
sheets.” 

This was by no means the end of the 
story, nor the full story, and Mr. Amar- 
teifio gives a vivid account of many other 
episodes. For example, the people were 
line-fishermen and claimed that the new 
village was unsuitably sited for their 
operations. They declined to use the 
new fishing harbour at Tema, and the 
resettlement staff had great difficulty in 
reconciling them to the position. 

“The change in environment” Mr. 
Armarteifio explains “produced adjust- 
ment problems. There was much bitter- 
ness and not unity in the community. 
The sanitary arrangements’ were new to 
the people; they did not know how to use 
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The prototype houses at the new Tema village. These houses, with lean-to roofs, were considered 
by the villagers from the old village to be lacking in dignity. 


later, gave generous allocations in the new 
village to the first settlers. The hard core 
continued to jeer and curse those who left, 
and once built a roadblock. The resettle- 
ment staff were not helped, either, by three 
deaths which occurred in the new settle- 
ment and by a storm which washed away 
the bridge to it. Finally it was decided 
on “operation hardcore.” Every effort 
was made to secure co-operation from 
those leading the resisters but, in the end, 
although some people still continued 
to build new houses or extend old ones 
(one of the resettlement workers’ head- 
aches, because of the problem of compen- 
sation) resistance began to weaken. An- 
nouncements of those to be moved were 
made in plenty of time and it slowly be- 
came clear to all that the resettlement 
team, whom they had come to trust, meant 
business. 

Mr. Amarteifio describes the final 
move: “The resettlement team who knew 
that success or failure would depend on 
initial reactions, regarded the first twenty 
families listed for evacuation as a test of 
their ability to carry out the plan by 
peaceful means. At 6 a.m. one Wednes- 
day morning, lorries stood by to evacuate 
the first families; bulldozers also stood 
menacingly by as an added sign of deter- 


the dustbins supplied to them, or how to 
use and operate the water-closets in the 
public lavatories. The solidly constructed 
houses presented new responsibilities. 
The people did no know how to run and 
maintain these buildings. They often 
found objections to their new neighbours 
and in some cases over-crowding strained 
friendly relations. All these unsettling 
conditions increased the tension between 
the group still loyal to the former Chief 
and his opponents; as a result it was 
not possible to organise a committee to 
run the village.” 

Perhaps the real lesson is one drawn 
by Mr. Amarteifio. “Time and again 
the resettlement team found that it always 
paid dividends to listen to the people 
even when they talked nonsense. The 
people believed it was a good thing to 
see the “bigman” in his own house, and 
they were never turned away whenever 
they called to see him, but quietly 
encouraged to call later at the office. On 
certain occasions upon waking early in the 
morning, the Welfare Officer would find 
five or six people waiting to talk to him, 
and he would take them to his office and 
listen to them one by one. The people, 
appreciating his capacity to listen, were 
also impressed by his firmness.” | 
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Using Volta’s 
Power 


From a correspondent 


ILL the remarkable improvement in 

Ghana’s relations with her three 
neighbours, compared with the last days 
of Nkrumah’s régime, ultimately lead to 
joint exploitation of the Volta hydro- 
electricity? This was a dream of Kwame 
Nkrumah, but when he threw the switch 
to begin formally distribution to Ghana 
of the power from the Volta project, there 
seemed no prospect of exports to these 
countries. For they would under no cir- 
cumstances allow Nths degree of control 
of their economy which any dependence 
on Volta supply might mean, to pass to 
Dr. Nkrumah. In any case, as “Griot” 
pointed out in a report of the opening 
ceremony, the demand of the most obvi- 
ous customer, Togo, was then so small 
that the US Embassy in Lomé was the 
main consumer of electricity there. 


Yet, since for a long time Ghana is 
likely to have a surplus of cheap power 
from the Volta, demand will increase in 
her neighbours and in Dahomey, the pos- 
sibility of exporting Volta power must be 
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seriously examined. The hydro-electrical 
power station at Akosombo on the Volta 
is now fully in operation, with an installed 
power of 512,000kW, which may in the 
final stages rise to 768,000kW; the maxi- 
mum power required in Ghana according 
to present forecasts would be 369,000kW 
in 1970, and 589,000kW in 1975; and 
Ghana’s hydro-electric potential is con- 
siderably greater than this. 


Obviously, however cordial relations 
may: be, none of Ghana’s neighbours 
would be ready to rely entirely on Ghana’s 
supply. Moreover, all have projects of 
their own. In Togo, a study of a project 
on the Mono river, to be developed jointly 
with Dahomey, is being carried out, But 
it may be a decade before any power is 
generated. In the meantime, as an expert 
report to the recent E.C.A. meeting at 


Niamey on economic co-operation in 
West Africa poinis out, Togo will have to 
install mew generators and other equip- 
ment to replace and expand existing capa- 
city. This will mean expense which such 
a small and poor country will find hard to 
meet. The same would be true of 
Dahomey. 

Yet Lomé, Togo’s capital, is only 200 
miles in a direct line from the Akosombo 
Dam, while Cotonou, Dahomey’s capital, 
is some 50 miles from Lomé. The E.C.A. 
report offers elaborate calculations, of the 
possible cost of Volta power to these two 
countries, based on various possibilities 
(no great accuracy is claimed). It sug- 
gests that Togo could economise substan- 
tially on investment until the Mono 
scheme is completed by using Akosombo 
power, which after amortisation of the 
transmission line to Togo, would be very 
cheap, and would be a valuable extra 
source of power indefinitely. Even in 
Dahomey the price of Akosombo power 
could be economic. Obviously the attrac- 
tion of Akosombo power to these two 
customers would depend to some extent 
on the amount of Ghana’s contribution to 
the capital cost of transmission lines, etc. 
Since new customers would mean greater 
use of the Akosombo generators, Ghana 
would probably find that it paid to make 
a considerable contribution of this kind. 


The Ivory Coast, which is much weal- 
thier than Togo, Dahomey or Upper 
Volta, has not the same need for rigid 
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economy in investment. Hydro-electric 
projects under discussion could meet the 
Ivory Coast’s needs at the end of the next 
decade; but there is no guarantee that 
these projects will be completed by then, 
and the country might face power short- 
age for its fast developing economy. The 
cost of a transmission line from the near- 
est supply point in Ghana would not be 
beyond the capacity of the two countries. 
The E.C.A., report strongly urges detailed 
investigation of the possibilities. 


Upper Volta has little hydro-electric 
potentiality, on the other hand, and ai- 
though consumption is likely to increase 
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rapidly, it will remain small, The E.C.A. 

report strongly suggests that if capital 

costs can be divided between the twi 

countries, Akosombo power could be sup- 

plied in Upper Volia at a price much 
B 


Nkrumah throws the switch—will his dream 
that Ghana’s neighbours should use Volta 
power now come true? 


lower than that of the country’s present 
electricity output. 

The E.C.A. report makes no claim to 
finality, but it does hold out an exciting 
prospect if Ghana is linked to new neigh- 
pours. “In the case of Ghana,” this inter- 
connection would make it possible in the 
immediate future to improve the output 
of the Akosombo generators, and facilitate 
their amortisation; it would improve the 
general load factor in distribution, and 
meet one of the conditions laid down by 
the IBRD for financing the Akosombo 
works; finally, it would have the possi- 
bility of serving another country, namely, 
Dahomey from the link with Togo. 

As far as the sub-region is concerned, 
jt would be an embryonic inter-connection 
making it possible at a later date to con- 
nect the networks of Nigeria with those 
of the Ivory Coast, and thus link all the 
countries along the Benin coast. 

Since the E.C.A. report was presented, 
talks have been held between Ghana, 
Togo and Dahomey on sharing of power 
from Akosombo. This was announced last 
month by Mr. J. W. K. Harlley, Vice- 
Chairman of the Ghana NLC and Chair- 
man of the Board of the Volta River 
Authority—who did not, however, reveal 
how much of the ECA’S proposals was 
under discussion. 

It should also be remarked that in the 
new mood of the American administra- 
tion, this kind of regional co-operation, 
aimed at reducing uneconomic investment, 
is more likely to attract American assist- 
ance as well as that of the World Bank 
than a purely national project. And the 
report emphasises the vast importance for 
all economic development of cheap power. 
“The individuals, countries, and institu- 
tions interested in the economic develop- 
ment of the African States should become 
convinced of the need to endow them with 
large quantities of cheap energy. They 


‘should also accept the fact that it is the 


rate of energy development in general, 
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and electrification in particular, which as 
a rule determines the growth rate of all 
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& Cerporation’s jute factory at Kumasi, 
closed down last May, is expected to be 
Openec during this month, according to a 
spokesman for the factory, quoted in the 
Daily Graphic of Nov. 30: he said over 


1,000 tons of raw jute had arrived from = aaa 
Pakistan, and 3,000 tons more should arrive Pat i 
by the end of December, He added that OM 


work was in progress on £2.4m. extensions 


new machinery was being installed, and ee) as + De ( Pe Cy 
which are expected to raise the factory’s pro- 


duction to 12m. jute bags for cocoa per year, | hey ae 
and its payroll to 1,200. c a AAP, SS © LC \ WH 4 


The factory, a state enterprise, began 





Operations in early 1963, According to the ; (5 e 
Daily Graphic of July 15 this year, the tem- ( cr) ( Py, 
porary closing of the plant in May (which 


laid off 750 workers) was due to losses in- 
curred during its three years’ Operations; but 
the then Managing Director, Mr. K. A. 
Owusu (replaced in August), attributed it to 
Shortage of raw materials and spares, due 
partly to difficulty in obtaining import 
licences. The factory has depended on im- 
ported jute, contrary to the Original plans, 
and the rise in world jute prices has con- 
tributed to its losses. 

In the course of investigations which it 
carried out for the NLC into the state enter- 
prises, the National Investment Bank, which 
agreed in 1964 to finance the extensions to 
the enterprise, published (June 16, 1966) a 
report on the Kumasi jute plant, stating that 
the loss was £460,000 on March 31, 1966, and 
would rise to £600,000 (60 per cent of Original 
investment) before the extensions could be 
completed in 1967. The Bank asked the 
Government to repay £540,000 which it (the 
Bank) had spent or would have to spend to 
meet the liabilities (principal and interest re- 
Payments between Sept. 1964 and June 1967) 
incurred by the Corporation. It also recom- 
mended a £500,000 loan from the Cocoa 
Marketing Board to the Fibre Manufactur- 
ing Co.; and it advised the Government to 
arrange for purchase of bags from the Kumasi 
plant by the CMB on an automatic basis at 
@ price (basically 3s. 3d. per bag) adjusted 
to raw jute costs; to provide no further foreign 
exchange for importing of finished bags un- 
less the factory’s ful] monthly output has 
been bought by the CMB; and to authorize 
the Investment Bank to Proceed with its pro- 
posal for provision of experienced manage- 
ment for the extensions. (Contrary to some 
reports, these extensions were decided on 

\ens before the factory was forced to close.) Le 
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A new tobacco company is one of /several Ferrey i ' 
enterprises which the Ghana Natiohal invest-~ 
ment Bank intends to fioat Shortly, with the 


Participation of the Ghanaian public, Over a 4 om CC 
£600,000 has been invested in this company 
' 7 a $ ¥: 














hich will be called the National Tobacco Re- 

andling Co., and wil manufacture Black 

Strap (or Black Fat) tobacco—a Sstrongly- 

flavoured Variety popular in Ghana, which AJ we, = 
mow imports large amounts of it (estimated ( wv) ore of ef | 

to value over £200,000) from the USA. The © 4) 

National Investment Bank is promoting the . 
company, with a Government of Ghana as = | 6 6 

a minority partner holding equal shares; 49 ay? | es : 

per Cent of share capital will be sold to Pal 





\nublic. 
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DRILLING STARTS AT ATI AVI 


IL drilling at Atiavi in Ghana’s Volta 
©} Region was ceremonially begun on 
Dec. 3 by Police Commissioner B. A. Yakubu, 
member of the NLC responsible for Indus- 
tries, Lands and Minera] Resources. To 
celebrate the occasion there was a durbar of 
chiefs from the traditional areas of the Volta 
Basin where Rumanian experts began 
Prospecting last year, Drilling actually began 
at Auavi in October, under the direction of 
a team of 44 Rumanians and 50 Ghanaian 
technicians. There are another 29 Rumanian 
engineers and technicians at Anloga, also 
in the Volta Region, where drilling equip- 
ment worth £800,000 has been assembled, 
and drilling is expected to start shortly. Oil 
from Anloga and Atiavi is expected to be 
used to feed the Ghaip Refinery at Tema. 
According to the chief drilling engineer at 
Auavi, Mr. H. Miron, there is more oil in 
the Volta basin between Ho and Tamale; 
but it has been stated that prospecting cannot 
begin there before work at the existing wells 
has been finished. 





At present Ghana imports crude oil, 
Mainly from the Sovier Union (which pro- 
vided 208,000 tons in 1963-4) for the Ghaip 
refinery. Talks were held in August this 
year on possible exportation of Ghana’s owgl 


oul to Togo and Dahome : 
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q¥ Ghanaicn not clearly 

y distin; mish between the supply of water by 

# canal from the Pra river to Kamenda, aid 

the separate project for the treating of this 

_ water for the townstip and factory, It 

was the lack of provision for the supply of 
treated water which, as we Stated in our 
report, threstencd to deley the conipletion of 
the sugar factory; this lack has now been 
made up by the new 
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By a correspondent 
Akosombo 


\ T the peak of construction 5,000 men 
A worked on the Volta Dam project. 
Now two men can take charge of the 
control room on top of the power station 
from which the whole transmission loop, 
which covers Southern Ghana through a 
number of stations, can be observed and 
controlled. And the vast power house 
below the Dam, with the spacious dignity 
of a cathedral and the clinical cleanliness 
of a hospital, can be controlled by a single 
technician. Behind these three men the 
professional, technical and administrative 
“tail” numbers some 1,500 throughout 
the country, including those engaged in 
resettling the people displaced by the 
Volta Lake which, now only some twenty 
feet below its maximum 280 feet, is esti- 
mated finally to cover well over three 
thousand square miles. 

There are still a dozen engineers and 
other experts from the Ontario Hydro- 
Electricity Authority which has helped to 
Operate the project so far and to train 
Ghanaians to take over. But Mr. Frank 
Dobson, for long the Chief Executive of 
the Volta River Authority, has returned 
home to Canada and his place has been 
taken by Mr. E. L. Quartey, former Chief 
Electrical Engineer of the Ghana Ministry 
of Works and Housing. In the power 
house and contro] room the Canadians 
are now advisers only and are not present 
at the night shift. The operation super- 
intendent here is still a Canadian, Mr. 
F, A. Perttula, but Ghanaians are steadily 
taking over all the complex work of main- 
tenance and protection, civil engineering 
and administration. A Ghanaian team 
repaired the first break in the transmission 
lines. Virtually all Ghana’s electricity, 
including that for the mines, now comes 
from the Volta. Ghanaians study the 
“behaviour” of the clay core of the 2,200 
feet long Dam, which, as planned, moves 
slightly under the force of the water. The 
£50m, scheme, completed before schedule 
and at less than estimated cost, is now 
virtually complete in every detail. 

Problems of resettlement, naturally, 
are both longer term than those of pro- 
ject construction and less amenable to 
planning. For example, one result of the 
coup last February is that people who 
were thought readily to have given up 
land for resettlement are now, free from 
fear of the Nkrumah Government, claim- 
ing they did no such thing. There is 
a pause on the farming side of resettle- 
ment while land tenures are sorted out. 
For the same reason settlers who accepted 
compensation for crops, trees, and pro- 
perty are now demanding more. The 
complexity of the opcration can be seen 
from a few figures: 80,000 people had 
to be moved, almost 200,000 of their 
animals have been moved with them, over 
2,000 fetishes had to be propitiated, and 
120 church buildings have been destroyed. 
It was hoped that the resettlement of 
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these people in planned farming commun- 
ities, with common services and expert 
advice, would produce a complex of 
model farms. There have been notable 
successes—in chicken farming, for ex- 
ample: but many of the settlers are 
former fishermen and the growth of the 
lake’s fish population has attracted them 
back to an occupation which offers better 
short term rewards than farming. But 
the Volta River Authority, while handing 
over to local authorities and their bodies 
as much responsibility as possible, will 
not for years divest itself of ultimate 
responsibility for the settlers and their 
livelihood—a big new UN food pro- 
gramme is being negotiated by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, for example, to 
maintain settlers while they are clearing 
farming land. And under the enthusiastic 
Mr. Godfrey Amarteifio, the resettlement 
officer, the idealism that inspired the first 
resettlement plans will not be lost. 

One essential, however, is missing: the 
market for the electricity. Of the four 
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Aluminium poured in the Tema smelter, 


generators installed here only two are 
working at any one time, and one of those 
would be more than adequate to meet 
all the present demand. This vast com- 
plex is, in fact, waiting. Above all it is 
waiting for the great aluminium smelter, 
at the nearby port of Tema, to come into 
operation. This was always meant to be 
the biggest customer for Volta power and 
will need at its first stage some two-fifths 
of the capacity of all four Akosombo 
generators, and at its second almost three- 
fifths. The smelter is operated by the 
VLTA Aluminium Company Limited 
(VALCO), formed by two American 
aluminium companies and largely 
financed by the US export-import bank. 
At an estimated £46m. the smelter will 
cost not much less than the Volta project 
itself; at its phase its payment of some 
£2im. for Volta power will allow the 
VRA to service the loans made to it, 
The VALCO Smelter will not ali come 
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into operation at the same time. Test 
production has already begun. The 
aluminium market is buoyant and the 
smelter is well on schedule. The first 
three “lines” will be in production well 
before the end of next year and the final 
phase is likely to be completed in the 
following year. But is the final phase of 
the Valco Smelter the end of the story? 
Presumably domestic demand for elec- 
tricity will increase with rising living 
standards, although there will have to be a 
marked improvement in the standard of 
housing if walls are to carry wiring for air 
conditioners, for example. Industrial and 
mining demand will increase, too, and 
there is no doubt that the present four 
generators, with an allowance for safety, 
will be fully employed in time. There is, 
too, the question of supply to neighbour- 
ing countries, discussed in a recent article 
in this journal. In particular there may 
be a major industry built on Togo’s 
phosphates. 

In the Akosombo powerhouse, however, 
are vast pits ready to house two more 
giant generators. Can anything except 
another aluminium smelter, in view of the 
exceptional demand these smelters make 
on power, render installation of these 
economic? 

VALCO will be using imported alu- 
mina, processed bauxite, for some years. 
But there is no reason why a second alu- 
minium refinery should not be built to 
use Volta power. More important, what 
are the prospects of developing Ghana’s 
own bauxite deposits for use in an alu- 
mina smelter which could serve both 
VALCO and any other aluminium 
smelter? Development of the nearest 
bauxite deposits, those at Kibi, might cost, 
with a railway, some £30m. This would 
mean an international operation. And 
since an economic alumina smelter would 
more than satisfy WVALCO’s needs, 
another alumina user would have to be 
associated with the project. The smelter 
would not itself be a major Akosombo 
power user, but it would need a caustic 
chlorine plant which would be a big user. 
For further development an alumina plant, 
and probably a second aluminium smelter, 
would offer possibilities. 

Other aspects of the project are still 
to be developed. Although the Lake has 
created a great barrier in movement across 
the country, so far only Keti Krachi is 
regularly supplied by water. Develop- 
ment of water transport awaits the pro- 
vision of capital for vessels, probably by 
private enterprise. Kaiser Engineers 
International, consultants to the project, 
have already been awarded a $67m. 
(£24m.) contract to develop the Accra 
plains for agriculture, using Volta Lake 
water for irrigation. And while develop- 
ment of the tourist facilities so often 
described in connection with the project 
may have to wait for years, the VRA has 
been responsible already for adding forty 
bedrooms to the Akosombo Hotel which 
looks down on the Dam, and which is 
usually crowded with sightseers, particu- 
larly at weekends. 

The opening of the VALCO Smelter is 
the first and obvious next step. But the 
possibilities by no means end there. 
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/ Confidence in the Complex ‘ 


The £4.2 million Interlocking Industrial 
Complex being built at Tema by Frukogold, 
a West German firm belonging to the Drevici 
Group, will be opened early next year, 
according to a spokesman of the firm. 
Samples of all manufacturers to be produced 
are now ready for testing and examination, 
e said. ‘The complex comprises a flour mill, 


a fodder mill, a fish canning factory (to pro- 
duce” a new brand of sardines, called 
'“ Golden Sea”), a tin factory, an oil mill, a 
margarine factory, an ice block factory, a_ 






























fish mill, an animal feed factory, and a spice 
= Cte 
~The contract for the complex was signed 
in March 1963 on pre-finance basis between 
the Ghana Government and the Drevici 
Group. Alleged delays in completing the 
project was criticised by Mr. Imoru Egala, 
the former Minister of Industry, both in his 

ministry’s first Progress Report in 1964 and 
SS Apaloo Commission this year. 

© A match factory built under a Chinese 
People’s Republic Economic Aid Programme 
in Bamako, capital of Mali, has been opened 
by M. Kouyate, the Malian Minister of 
Development. 260 Malians will be trained 
to operate the factory, which will produce 
45 million boxes per year. A cigarette face 
tory and a sugar factory have already been 
completed in Mali under the Chinese aid 

programme, and a textile complex in Bamako 
>, be completed next year, A 

ys 
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é RA "members athe 
. eight-man b 
-_executiv eee Aaboeis, Nene Azzu Mate- 
Kole Konor of Manya Kro , and Sir Robert 
Jackson, Consultant to the bsciet iver 
Authority; Dr. E. A. Sackey, engineering g ad- 
_ viser of the Authority; Mr. Albert Adomako, 
Governor of fey Bank of Ghanas Mr. 
£E Q. H. Acquah, chief electrical engineer, 
Sorat Division and Mr. R. E. Knight, 
erat the Volta Aluminium 
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‘ The Ghana National Tad Corpora- 
ion sa ae of £4,072,000 (after t 
asdocdines year), Sir Patrick Fitz- 
: Gerald Manag! aging Director of G.N.E-G 
told the first meee of the Board in Accra. 
oe 1963, a , the expansion of the 
| business had bath considerable, and the 
corporation was now the largest trading con- 
cern in re Sir Patrick recalled that 
when the Government took over the Com- 
-monwealth Trust Ltd. and A. G. Leventis 
there were no trained Ghanaian managers, 
whereas now 55 of the managers and 59 
assistant m managers were Ghanaians. 

Sir Edward pointed rig that are 
importers generally were passing 
trying times owing pe ears ean 
foreign exchange difficulties; he added: 
«There is no ratey that the G.N.T.C. as a 
manios importer a and distributor of essential 
Sa aCe WE 7 equally a somaired ye the prob- 





omer, 


‘lems a arising from these foreign ica. 
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began last April wits “fhe acquisition of 
2,500 acres of land for the cultivation of the 
required 75 per cent of raw materials to 
meet the factory’s requirement; some 40 
acres of cassava is presently under cultiva- 
tion. The factory itself is expected to turn 
out 3,000 tons of commercial starch 

; m on a three-shift basis. 
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UNITED NATIONS ADVISORY’ MISSION ARRIVES IN GHANA 
UNDER SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL SERVICES PROGRAMME 









A United Nations advisory. mission of two high-level exnerts arrived in 
Accra, Ghana, early this week to advise the Government on the organization, 
staffing and operation of a national organization of industrial services. The 
members of the mission are A. Raschid Ibrahim of Pakistan and M.A. Selim of 
the United Arab Republic, 

Both experts will stay in Ghana for one month as advisers under a recently 
launched assistance programme called Special Industrial Services (SIS), joint- 
ly administered by the United Nations Centre for Industrial Development and 
the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP),: The programme provides, at 
short notice, assistance to Governments wishing to promote or implement new 
manufacturing projects, and is financed from voluntary contributions by the 
industrialized countries. | 

Mr. Ibrahim, who is a graduate of the University of Punjab, has acted 
since 1964 as an adviser to the Pakistan lMinistry of Finance. He was 
Deputy Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) from 1959 to 1961, and subsequently has been in charge 
of the West Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation. 

Mr. Selim, who holds a doctorate from the University of California (United 
States) and who has been lecturing at Cairo University, assumes presently a 
number of top functions in the United Arab Republic Industrial Administration; 
he is President of the Egyptian Federation of Industries and Chairman of the 


General Organization for Chemical Industries. 


Background of New Programme 


The new programme of Special Industrial Services (SIS) was initiated by 
the Centre for Industrial Development earlier this year in response to a 
recommendation by the Economic and Social Council. At its summer session,in 


1965, the Council requested the Secretary-General "to make suitable organi- 


zational arrangements with a us oe the Centre for Industrial 
more 
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Development with the necessary operational flexibility and autonomy consistent 
with. the nature and requirements of a broadly based programme of action to 
accelerate the industrialization of the developing countries". 

Essentially, the SIS programme embraces the range of services required by 
Governments for..the implementation of projects in the manufacturing field after 
the initial feasibility study has been completed and until financing for the 
necessary capital investment has been assured. In addition to this "action gap", 
SIS also aims to cover practical needs in the manufacturing industry which 
cannot be easily handled under the formal project procedures on which existing 
United Nations programmes -- such as the pre-investment or technical assistance 
sectors of the UNDP --- are based. 

Under the terms of the new SIS programme, the Centre has so far offered 
its assistance to a number of countries including Chile, Ghana, India, Jordan, 
Nigeria and the United Arab Republic. In one case, urgent advice was re- 
quested by the Government concerned on a revised production plan for a newly 
established paper mill, and, in another country, the services of a team of. 


experts were used for a review of the efficiency of industrial enterprises. 


Activities 





The following activities illustrate the scope of the SIS programme : 


(a) Ad-hoc assignment of high level experts, whose services may be 





requested on relatively short notice, to advise about specific questions re=- 
lated to the preparation and implementation of industrial projects; 

(b) Assistance in the different stages of new manufacturing projects, 
particularly in respect to the practical needs during the post-feasibility 
stage of the project, until appropriate financing is assured; | 

(c) Expert services on an intermittent basis to make available 
specialists for brief periods of time during the development of the project, 
whenever the need for the particular skills arises; 

(d) Industrial projects involving complex manufacturing techniques in 
more than one field of specialization frequently require the co-operative 


attention of various specialists, such as can be obtained through ad hoc ar- 





rangements, with accumulated experience in the specific field and are prepared 
to make available on short notice,teams of specialists to handle simultaneously 


the specialized aspects of the job; 
(more) 
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(e) In other instances, the situation may require a totally different 
approach, namely, instead of sending a team of experts to work on the spot, it 
may be necessary to bring one of several national technicians to the sources of 
specialized knowledge abroad, either to obtain the required assistance or to 
learn from first-hand observation the solution to technical problems as 
practised in industrialized areas; 

' (f) Support assistance in solving specific problems which may or may 
not be part of a field project. Quite frequently the need arises for technical 
documentation, computations or data of a particularly complex nature, laboratory 
analysis of a type not available locally, design work of a specialized nature, 
etc. Frequently, these are marginal aspects of the project concerned but more 
often than not they are key requirements to assure the technical soundness of 
the project; 

(zg) Confidential consultations at a high policy level on matters relat- 
ing either to specific projects or industrial development policies and advice 
on industrial project promotion problems; 

(h) Assignments of a "trouble shooting" nature to solve technical 
problems arising in connexion with the operation of plants and machinery, flow 
of materials, quality control, etc. 

Although still in an experimental stage, the SIS programme is gaining 
momentum, and new requests from Governments in the developing countries are 
being received by the Centre for Industrial Development. All SIS activities 
are financed from a trust fund to which a group of industrialized countries 
has so far voluntarily contributed a total of about $2.8 million. An addition- 
al amount of approximately $2,3 million has been pledged and will become avail- 
able this year. 

Fach request for assistance is handled on an ad hoc basis, and the 
financing of individual operational activities is authorized by the UNDP 


Administrator and the Commissioner for Industrial Development. 
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of cattle supply to the factory 
‘Kologo for a cattle farm to supply t 
tanga factory. 

: African 
Togo and Upper Volta, have 
Ghana State Meat Product 
Bolgatanga for sup 
according to the Mana 


-. K, W. Schurian; he sai 
tion would start exporting as 
requirements had been met. PS Bat: 
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Ghana to Export Oil? Cs PIS NONI tal NV CAS 


Ghana is exploring the possibility of 
selling refined oil to Togo and Dahomey. LO) QO. C C 
According to an authoritative source, officials 
of the Ghana Supply Commission have oN ~ LC-OL 
already visited the two countries and held 
discussions with the authorities concerned, 
but no agreement has yet been reached. Cj ef. 
The source added that if the venture with - 
the two countries proved successful, efforts 5 re > x " a G 
would be made to open similar markets with 
Upper Volta and Ivory Coast. Ghana, at the 
moment, exports all the residual fuel oil from 
the refinery at Tema to Italy. 


Ghana imported 207,632 metric tons of 
crude oil valued at £2m. from the Soviet 
Union to feed the oil refinery during 1963-64. 
She formerly imported crude oil from 
Nigeria, but stopped this when she turned 
to the Soviet Union. 











7 ae 
Tie The Romanian drillers operating in Ghana have reported 
that new traces of oil have been found in the middle reaches of the 


Volta Basin and near Tano in the Western Region. The traces will 
require further testing. 
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f SHAD VS budget, launched last ducted me around the site, cost almost as 
“\ month, provides for big cutbacks in much as the smelter. Bauxite js about 


government spending and one of the sec- 
tors of tle economy most affected is con- 
Struction. But there is one project quite 
unaflected—building of the Volta Alu- 
minium Company (VALCO) aluminium 
Smelter is very definitely in progress, as 
I discovered when I visited Tema. I had 
last seert the 250-acre site in January this 
year when hydro-clectric dam at 
Akosombo was inaugurated. Then it 
seemed that oniy the shells of buildings 
were Now the project is less than 
six months fiom complction, 


tharce 
baslle,. 


~ 


ry Sa a . 4 * 
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there has been no cut- 


back on 1 ‘alco smelter is simple: 
there is: government money in 
it (the import-Export Bank has 
mate a ] ‘he largest single invest- 
rent nc * made in Ghana, the 
smiclicz ome £46m. It is one 
of il heii cs pro- 
jects Dr. Nkrumah. As 
farias ¢ neerned its basic raison 
a’ér hen, is that it 1§ to be 
the ‘cr of power from the Ako- 
sombo With its four present 
generators dam can generate 512,000 
kW each year and a Valco smelter has 
contracted to take 200,000 nw a year in 
the instance, to be increased to 
300 WwW at the smelter’s metre stage. 
At thet level of consumption Yairo would 
be paying the Volta River Authority 
some $6rm per annum, acne to meet 
repaymients due on loans for the Volta 
dam and power house. 

lf the Valco project in which Kaiser 


Aluminium and Reynolds Metals hold 90 
acl 10 per cent respectively—had not 
gone ahead, it is probable that overseas 
lenders would not have come forward to 
make construction of the Akosombo dam 
possible, 


At least for some years, however, 
this will be the project’s major con- 
tribution to the Ghanaian economy. 


The smelter is to produce and export 
Juminium ingots. Metal production is 
@ start in April next year, and after a 
ear or so, when the enormous plant is 
in ull capacity, some 100,000 tons of in- 
got (later to be increased to 145,000 tons) 
will be exported. All the raw materials 
for the plant will‘be imported and goods 
imported by Valco and those exported 


will pay no duty. 
Valco, a prIN vate Ghanaian company, 
have often been asked why Ghana’s own 


bauxite réserves, which exist in central 


Ghana, are not being used. There are 
everal reasons. ‘The first is that the main 
ew material for the smelter is alumina, 
-o. bauxite. And a plant to process 


uxite into alumina would, I 
the Valco official who con- 


ae tee 
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half alumina, the other half being made 
of many ingredients. To refine alumina 
from bauxite requires a costly chemical 
complex which mixes the bauxite with 
caustic soda, heats the mixture under pres- 
sure, separates the waste materials from a 
“slurry” containing the alumina, pre- 
cipitates the alumina out of the resulting 
slurry and then burns the alumina in a 
kiln to dry it into a white powder. After 
the alumina, now half oxygen and half 
aluminium, has been refined in this 
manner, it is taken to a smelter where it 
is fed into an electrolytic reduction cell. 
In this process, which is the one to be 
carried on at the Valco smelter, electric 
current is used to separate the oxygen 
from the aluminium, leaving only the 
metal, 


A second reason for not using Ghana 
bauxite is that long new transport routes 
would be needed to bring Ghana bauxite 
to Tema and this would also add to costs. 
So, although Kaiser Engineers, the Ghana 
government’s consultants for the whole 
Volta Project, have been studying the pos- 
sibility of using local bauxite, alumina for 
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African market. There are at present 
no local marketing plans—the two Ghan- 
aian alun. .ium product factories which 
make roofing sheets and pots and pans, 
use aluminium which has been further 
manufactured—into coiled sheet for ex- 
ample. So all production from the Valco 
smelter will be exported—probably to 
Kaiser plants in Birmingham and West 
Germany. 


The Tema plant is apparently the big- 
gest outside North America, being larger 
and more modern than any in Europe. It 
is a self-containcd unit—from the power 
house which is used to convert Akosombo 
electricity, through the actual “ pot lines ” 
(these are six huge buildings, each several 
hundred feet long, containing 300 clectro- 
lytic reduction cells or “ pots,” cach some 
12ftx 28ft); to a complex of belt con- 
veyors, roads, storage domes and a dock. 
The single most impressive building is 
undoubtedly the storage dome, like a great 
aluminium Albert Hall. The dome will 
gradually be filled with the white, salt-like 
alumina which will arrive on a conveyor 
from a ship docked half a mile away, to 
trickle in through a hole in the top of the 
two hundred foot high structure. 
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Ame te 


An artist’s rendering of the $128 million Valco Simelter now under construction at Tema, 
Ghana. When complete the smelter will have an annual capacity to produce 145,000 tons of 


aluminium, 


the new Tema smelter will be imported 
from the United States. Other raw mat- 
erials, such as petroleum coke, which is 
almost pure carbon and, for practical pur- 
poses, is produced only in the United 
States, will also be imported, as will coal 
tar pitch, another raw material which is a 
by-product of the steel industry. 

Another question Valco is often asked 
is whether the aluminium produced by the 
plant will be used in Ghana or in the West 

c 


When completed the plant as a whole 
will employ about 1,000 people. At pre- 
sent 5,000, of whom most are Ghanaians, 
are being employed in its construction. A 
considerable number of expatriates—who 
are by no means all Americans—are at 
present employed, but Valco has begun to 
train Ghanaians. The labour force em- 
ployed, and local services such as water 
supply, are, of course, fringe benefits for 
the Ghanaian economy. 








DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


® INWARD CABLEGRAM 


FW. I. 42817 


f l rd * 4 / y, 4 DATED; 24TH AUGUST, 1966 
FROM: 1900 LT. 


REC'D: 25TH AUGUST, 1966 


DRE jKLU. MG 


AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSION, 0901 LT. 
ACCRA, 
229. UNCLASSIFIED. 


FOR TRADE COMMODITY POLICY DIVISION. 
REFERENCE UNDATED CIRCULAR MEMORANDUM 1966/TR33. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY IS ONLY CONCERN MINING BAUXITE 
IN GHANA. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF 250000 TO 300000 TONS ANNUALLY IS 
WHOLLY EXPORTED PRINCIPALLY TO U.K. 

NO PROCESSING OF BAUXITE IS UNDERTAKEN IN GHANA. 

THERE IS NO GHANA GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN COMPANY. 


2. VALCO A PRIVATE GHANAIAN COMPANY IN WHICH KAISER ALUMINIUM 
AND REYNOLDS METALS OF THE UNITED STATES HOLD 90-0/0 AND 10=0/0 
RESPECTIVELY ARE BUILDING SMELTER AT TEMA DUE TO COMMENC.. 
PRODUCTION IN APRIL 1967. 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM EVENTUALLY ESTIMATED TO BE 
145000 TONS. 

ALL ALUMINA FOR THE PLANT WILL BE IMPORTED FROM US. 

ALL PRODUCTION FROM THE SMELTER WILL BE EXPORTED PRINCIPALLY 
TO U.K. AND WEST GERMANY. 

GOODS IMPORTED AND EXPORTED BY VALCO WILL PAY NO DUTY. 

BASIC REASON FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SMELTER IN GHANA IS USE 
OF POWER FROM VOLTA DAM. 


AQ 


3. NO BAUXITE OR ALUMINA IS PRESENTLY IMPORTED. :- 
4 DETAILED REPORT WILL FOLLOW BY BAG. 


AK 


TRADE & INDUSTRY (C) 
P.M'S 25TH AUGUST, 1966. 
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fem Becra Senna, 


: The National Liberation Council announced on 23rd Fon he = t 
at it had decided to turn over a number of State enterprises, nearly , 
all of which have been losing money; to the private sector of the 
economy. Bids have been invited for the following concerns : 


The Bakery Corporation 

The Cannery Corporation f 7 6 6 
The Laundries Corporation ‘ii hey’ 
The Marble Works Corporation ‘ 
The Timber Products Corporation 

The Tyre Service Corporation 

The Vegetable Oil Mills Corporation 


12, The N.L.C. has also invited the private sector to 
participate in tho ownership and management of the following eleven 
concerns (in addition to the eight corporations already under joint 


management) : 


The Boatyards Corporation 

Txo Bonsasu Rubber Tyre Factory 

The Film Industry Corporation 

The Footwear Corporation . 
The Furniture and Joinery Ocrporation 


| The Meat Products Corporation | [ 
The Hotels Corporation 
The Paints Corporation 
The Pharmaveutical Corporation 
The Publishing Corporation ~ 
The Sugar Products Corporation 


13. : The announcement said that the N.L.C. had taken into 
consideration, in arriving at these decisions, the following factors; 


(a) the suitability of each enterprise for stato~sector 
vis-a-vis private-sector investment; 


(>) the working capital requirements of each enterprise and 
the practicability or otherwise of obtaining such capital 
from state sources; 


(c) the management needs of each enterprise and the relative 
Capability of the state sector vis-a-vis the private 
sector to provide the required management; 


(d) the absolute necessity for each enterprise to make reason— 
able profits; 


(e) the inability of the State budget to take on any more than 
a limited value of the burden of subsidies to State enter 
prise; 


| (2) the need for the encouragement of private investment in the” 
Ghanaian economy. . ate 
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| ore per month, Extraction of gold is however hampered at pres 





"20, The Konongo gold mine, closed early in 1965 fol le ving : & 
: ith acquisition by the Government, is to be reopened shortly. | , 
| Inyestigations carried out by the "State Gold Mining Corporati ain 


| cojlaboration with the Geological Survey, have establ: shod that some =§ 
| 100,000 tons of good grade ore reserves remain to be eeplecead,- e af N 
| expected that the reopened mine will provide five years' employment | mie NS 
| 1,000 workers and add approximately &£Stg.500,000 to Ghana's total ann i ee 

gold production, The mines are expected to produce some 5,000 rns - aS 
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* Abe hi, 


Ata AC she na tos sell seven § e is 


_has announced its intention to 
sell to the private sector seven 
state enterprises, and has invited 

"private industry participation in 
ae _ , the ownership and management of 
, te ee mans ) eh ke 
SE at PSNa at aenona corporations, whic 
eres th cer bees 2 offered for sale , include those aig 


scsi 5S THE -GHANAYAN™ Government called tha C 


ag Far 2 ty ills. official 
Ls stafltheat a the peso iad 
would give preference to Ghanaian | 
-_. entrepreneurs. | ae 
| The State enterprises, in whose. 
tye: iboats ated man. vee se mA. 
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Fem Bade Cost a Mca. Brows of Feb. 66. 


) The Volta river dam in Ghana was officially inaucurated on Jan 22, 1966 by 
Pregident Nkrumah ahead of schedule, The cost remains below estimates; and the | 
U.S., British and World Bank loans for the scheme were not fully used. 


















% Mr, Kaiser spoke of the benefits which 
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H EXTOLS U.S.) srimst poticy 

: nN - Possibly the balance of thé Brittsh’ £' 
could be released to,imipr Bike clei and 
supply to industrial areas, although so far 
Bend inetsesip Rhy te Beka oe 
 exte e ‘uses to Which the British contri- 
bution could be put. > ns oy cope 
Pee ah es ? & The national rejoicing Over the dam is 
Ghana, total Cost of the Volta river project perhaps dereely a party affair but. this 
| during "the British colonial regime, was 1's Mo e than £70m., of whieh Ghana has bist? agian naae. abl sit comme 
very much an American-Ghanaian occa- ¥ yn TESOUTCES,) owing prospect. € visible success an 
sion. Plaques were unveiled commemo- | the World Bank £17m., the United Stat the qronbles of ‘ts. Ae a Sue oven 
rating the interest that Presidents Eisen- shadowing neighbour, Nigeria. The dam. 
hower and Kennedy had taken in the scheme imaginatively shows Africa’s im- 
scheme after Mr. Edgar Kaiser, presi- a pelea. but Ghana must still 
dent of the Henry Kaiser Company, and ame Bon its own economic problems, ” 


President Nkrumah of Ghana had ex- is provided” by Kaisers: and Reynolds copy Be: oma an oe eee oe 
tolled the effo-t of international coopera- ee eee eee a 


Metals’ and £34m. by the United States often make heavy sacrifices it, his. every- 
tion which has made possible this multi- Se Wee mage ae 


| eerhege vari Bank. day. standard of divign: 
purpose development, of which the huge | fre was. 
Akosombo dam is a majestic manifesta- 
tion. — 

Dr. Nkrumah, the avowed enemy of 
“neo-colonialism” in Africa, defined 
the status of this, the largest United | 
States single investment in Africa, in his | 
speech, which did not omit references to | 
two of the basic themes of Nkrumahist 
doctrine—the dangers of neo-colonia- 
lism and the need for the political unifi- 
cation of Africa. 

After explaining Ghana’s need of the 
Volta scheme to permit of the recon- 
struction of the country and enable it to 
attain control of its economic as well as 
political destinies, he said? Like | 
Britain in the heyday of its political 
power, the United States is, and rightly, 
adopting a conception of a dual man- 
date in relations with the developing 

~ "50,000 AUDIENCE 

“This dual mandate could enable the 
United States to increase its own prosperity 
and assist in increasing the prosperity of 


and 
the developing countries. It found the 
Volta scheme’ viable and an opportunity 









































middle of next year. ig) Wee 
eet. em gs 
FUTURES YALUE ©). 
Though Kaiser's will handle aliminit 
sales, production will provide some imix 
diate support for Ghana’s balance of pay- 
ments, though by no means {o the extent 
of the whole of the expected value of the 
- output of £20m. to £25m, a year. The 
teal value of the scheme will be realized 
when, in 10 years or so, alumina for the 
smelter is produced from Ghana's own 
bauxite deposits instead of being imported 
from Jamaica, 

_ Further it is expected that the huge Volta 
river lake will be the cradie of an entirely 
new agricultural economy and, will pro- 
vide a valuable new communications net- 
work to the hitherto relatively inaccessible 
northern regions, A large producti 
exportable fruit and locally coms 




























huge roughcast .downstream face of the 
dam, nobody was in critical mood to relate 
this dictum to the corpus of Nkrumahist 
doctrine or consider how it distinguished 
the financing of the Volta. development 
from old-fashioned capital investment by 
Britain or other countries in the former r _in- the 
| colonial areas, ~ demand for aluminium, — 
President Nkrumah narrated his nego- | cause of its tremendous. 
tiations with Kaiser industry and the 
American Presidents and emphasized the 
importance of cooperation and coexistence 
between capitalist and socialist regimes. 


There is no. Reed: to conte 
publicized everywhere here, tha 
scheme isa tribute;to Pre 

acity: > A 


seemed. for. years, in’ the 









courage and ten 
- tory commissid 










low-cost power could bring permanently the basic hope of a 
x na’s - economy, still ’ 


to Ghana, the band played, the dam was 





brilliantly. illuminated by electricity and for more than 70 per 
formed the backdrop of a firework display. ome. Mr. Kaiser 
$ accruin from 


It was much regretted that Mrs. Jacque- 
line Kennedy was unable to. give her 
special glamour to the occasion, which 
celebrated the union of American financial 
-and technological aid with Ghanaian 
determination to develop industrially and | 
agriculturally. * 
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Ghana and 
Gold 


HANA was rated fifth most important 

of the world’s gold producers in 1965, 
with production worth $30m, a fall of 1 per 
cent from 1964, but an increase of 17 per 
cent from 1953. World production (exclud- 
ing the Soviet Union and other Eastern 
European countries) was $1,445m. By far the 
greatest production was from South Africa, 
with over $1,000m., followed by Canada with 
$128m., the United States with $5lm., and 
Australia with $3lm. Other important pro- 
ducers are Rhodesia and Japan. 

According to the annual Gold Review of 
the First National City Bank of New York 
the Union of South Africa has added sub- 
stantially to the world’s supplies, though such 
additions can now be expected to “taper 
off,” and for the past five months Russian 
gold sales were estimated at between $350 
and $500m. In spite of a surge of private 
demand brought about by such circumstances 
of the Sterling crisis, the price of gold on 
the London market showed relatively moder- 
ate rises. The United States has experienced 
a notable increase in the use of gold in the 
arts and industry—some $168m. was con- 
sumed for these purposes, considerably morc 
than U.S. domestic production in 1965, 

Speaking of the difficulty of increasing the 
fixed world price of gold, the Review says that 
such a rise, by destroving faith in the dollar, 
would lessen the incentives to hold dollars 
as reserves, which is an essential part of the 
international monctary system today. — It 

so socially effect what the Review 
calls a “ barricr to inflation” in the pied, 
addition the increase would benefit different 
countries in a discriminatory manner. 
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gramme, the Textile Corporation is about to produce new types of cl 
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KRUMAH OPENS £56m. VOLTA 
¢+ HYDRO POWER: PROJECT 


From Our Special Correspondent 


President Nkrumah of Ghana 


number of Americans and Italians, 


In a speech notable for its conciliatory attitude towards the 
United States, President Nkrumah said that the U.S. had “ rightly” 
adopted “a conception of a dual mandate in its relations with the 
developing world.” 

If this were * properly applied,” 
the President said, the U.S. could 
“increase its own prosperity and 
at the same time assist in increasing 
the prosperity of the developing 
countries.” 


Aluminium Smelter 

The Volta project is the biggest 
single U.S. investment in Africa. 
American Government and private 
capital in the project—which will 
soon include not only the dam 
here but an aluminium smelter at 
Tema Port, 50 miles away— 
amounts to some £50m. 

The British stake in the power 
project only just exceeds £Im. 
compared with the original £5m. 
estimate. 

Capable of Producing 512,000 

» the project's first generator 
was commissioned in September 
last and power is already flowing 
through the Ghanaian grid. 

But the real key to the Viability 
of the dam is the £46m. aluminium 
smelter at Tema, Expected to go 













into production in April, 1967, the 
Volta Aluminium Company (Valco) 
is entirely American financed—by 
Kaiser Aluminium and Chemical 
Corporation (90 per cent.) and the 
Reynolds Metals Company (10 per 
cent.). The U.S. Government is 
expected to lend Valeo up to 
£35m. 

Valco, which is expected te 
produce 128,000 tons of ingots, 

as contracted to buy some 
300,000 kW from the Volta River 
Authority annually. Payment for 
this, at present prices £2/4m., is 
expected to allow Ghana to service 
loans contracted for the project as 
a whole. 

Since, however, for at least the 
first ten years of the project’s 
Operation Valco is to import 
alumina— probably from the 
Kaiser plants in Jamaica—the 


a noticeable effect on Ghana’s 
external trade or payments posi- 
tion. 


formally inaugurated the 


| Project here yesterday at a ceremony attended by thousands of Ghanaians and a large 





Volta project is unlikely to have: 


The strategy of the Government 





AKOSOMBO, Jan. 23. 
£56m. Volta hydro-electric 


has rightly been to ensure the sale 
of the bulk of the power. But the 
capacity of Akosombo is such that 
more users must be found. It may 
be expected that the country’s 
other mines will follow Ashanti 
Goldfields, which is already served 
by Akosombo. But the really im- 
portant question is whether the 
availability of cheap power will 
encourage the establishment of 
more industries and whether the 
domestic consumer is to benefit. 


Power Pledge 


In his speech at ‘the opening 
ceremony, Dr. Nkrumah empha- 
sised Ghana’s readineés to supply 
power to her African neighbours. 
But even if their markets made 
this worth while, Ghana's worsen- 
ing relations with her neighbours 
virtually rule this out. 

The distribution system cannot, 
in fact, cope with the new power 
increases—and a request that the 
undrawn element in the British | 
£5m. loan be used to improve the | - 
system in the capital has, it is 
understood. been refused. 

President Nkrumah to-day inspected 
a big dry dock and shipbuilding yard 
of A built at Tema, 17. miles east 

cera, 
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Volta River Project in Ghana 


The President of Ghana, Dr, Nkrumah, for ally 
inaugurated the Volta hydroelectric project on fr 
ary 22, 1966. The project, which cost Y 134 million 
($157 million), is capable of producing 512,000 kilo- 
watts. About one half of the financing was provided by 
the Government of Ghana and the remainder by long- 
term loans from the International Bank for Recon- 
Struction and Development and the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The project’s 
first generator was commissioned in September 1965, 
and power is already flowing through the Ghanaian grid, 

The key to the viability of the project is an aluminum 
smelter costing @ 110 million which is being con- 
structed at Tema by the Volta Aluminum Company 
(VALCO), a consortium of U.S. companies. The U.S. 
Government, through the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, is providing VALCO with a credit of up 
to $98 million. The- smelter, which should begin 
Operations in April 1967, is expected to produce 
128,000 tons of ingots a year. VALCO has contracted 
with the hydroelectric authority to buy some 300,000 
kilowatts annually, payment for which .(estimated at 
Y 6 million a year) is expected to allow Ghana to 
Service the loans incurred for the construction of the 
hydroelectric project. 

Since, however, VALCO may import alumina for at 
least the first ten years, the smelter’s Operation is 
unlikely to have any major impact on Ghana’s net 
external payments position in the next few years. ff 


f 
Source: The Financial] Times, London, England, Ja@nu- 
ary 24, 1966. . 
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VOLTA PROSPECTS 


OMMENTING on the opening of the 
Volta Project by Dr. Nkrumah, the 
London Mining fFournal says that whatever 
mistakes have been made by Ghana’s leaders 
since independence “ the vision and determin- 
ation displayed by Dr. Nkrumah in success- 
fully canvassing the world’s capitals to win 
financial and technical support for the Volta 
Project at a time when the weight of excess 
capacity was pressing heavily on aluminium 
prices and profits must be a matter for ad- 
miration.” " 
The Mining Journal, referring to the in- 
*tention that the VALCO smelter should use 
imported aluminium and not Ghana bauxite, 
says that VALCO is evidently anxious to 
avoid “the prohibitive costs of building an 
alumina refining plant, possibly hoping that 
a process for the direct conversion of bauxite 
to aluminium will eventually become avail- 
able for Tema. Kaiser are reported to be 
working on a project-study for an alumina 
plant. For the time being, however, the de- 
Cision to base the smelter on imported 
alumina instead of indigenous bauxite must 
detract to some extent from the benefits of 
the new industry to Ghana’s economy.” 
@® Cocoa export duty in Ghana in 1965 
amounted to C24m compared with C36m in 
1964. ‘Total export duty in 1965 came to 
C25m compared with C37m in 1964. ape 
duty in 1965 came to C221m, compaftéd with 
in 1964, which was C27m over esti- 
mate. Export duty was C20m under estimate. 
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the financial year ending March 1965, 
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managing director, Mr. Mudler, 





nnounced. Ghana’s total paint require- 
ment in 1964 was a little over 500,000 
sallons of which the corporation produced 
300.000 gallons. Its mew machinery, to 
operate early this year, is capable of supply- 


ing all the quality paint requirements of 
Ghana and even for export, he stated. Mr. 
Mudler said the corporation was about to 
conduct a survey in Mali, Niger, Togo and 
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From a correspondent 


HIS week, four years after work 

began, President Nkrumah is form- 
ally inaugurating the Volta River Project. 
The dam and power station at Akosombo 
have been working since September. So 
instead of the feverish last minute pre- 
parations which so often characterise these 
occasions, the opening should be a digni- 
fied one, when the President can show 
guests from all over the world that 
Ghana’s greatest single project is already 
successfully in being. 

When introducing the Government 
White Paper on the project to members 
of Parliament, the President said he re- 
garded abundant electricity as the basis 
for industrialisation, which was the real 
justification for the project. As envisaged 
it would not only serve the smelter, alu- 
minium smelta being built, at Tema, and 
the Volta power’s most important cus- 
tomer, but would provide power for the 
whole country, and even for Ghana’s 
neighbours, since the Akosombo dam will 
generate more than 20 times the whole 
capacity of the Ghana Electricity Depart- 
ment in 1960. The dam and ancillary 
works were expected to cost £70}m., of 
which the World Bank, the American Gov- 
ernment and the U.K. would provide 
£30m. Ghana would provide the rest, 
which would mean “a real sacrifice.” 

The aluminium smelter itself, apart from 
providing a major new industry at a cost 
of £100m., would Show the world, the 
President said, how genuine was the 
Ghana Government’s interest in cncour- 
aging overseas investment. The consor- 
tium of companies—Valco—which is to 
operate the smelter would pay the Volta 
River Authority a minimum of £24m., a 
year for power. The smelter would, when 
its pioneer company period was over, pay 
company taxes to the government, would 
employ 1,500 people, and produce an im- 
portant export. For a period, however, to 
reduce the heavy initial capital cost, the 
smelter would use imported alumina which 
could be cheaply imported at Tema, 
Ghana’s new port, and site of the smelter. 
Valco is expected to use Ghana bauxite 
when an alumina plant is also established. 

The next advantage of the project, said 
the President, was the creation of a lake, 
the biggest artificial lake in the world, 
covering 3,275 square miles, which would 
provide a major highway to the North— 
it is even possible that it would be con- 
tinued by means of a canal to the sea. At 
the far end of the lake there are iron ore 
deposits which might, given cheap trans- 
port, provide raw material for a ferro- 
manganese plant and an iron smelter. 
The President emphasized, too, that the 
lakes might produce 10,000 tons of fresh 
fish a year. 

A final advantage was that about 6,000 
square miles of land around the lake 
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would be flooded at high water and would 
provide excellent opportunities for culti- 
vation of crops such as rice. The Presi- 
dent even held out the prospect of making 
the dam site a tourist attraction at which 
water diverted from the dam would pro- 
vide a series of fountains and pools set in 
terraced gardens climbing up to a first- 
class hotel: “At night the fountains can 
be lit by thousands of multi-coloured 
lights” (the perfectly good Akosombo 
hotel has been working for some time). 

Summarising the complicated history 
of the project, the President emphasised 
that he had been so confident that it 
would be brought to life that the govern- 
ment had, by arrangement with the Kaiser 
Group, arranged for the bulk of the pre- 
paratory work on the dam site to be com- 
pleted in advance of the signing of the 
contract. 

The White Paper describes the dam 
and other works in some detail and the 
President used some graphic illustrations 
to give an idea of the dam’s size. It was, 
he said, 44 times longer, five times higher 
than the Ambassador Hotel, while the six 
huge pipes which feed water into the tur- 
bines would each be able to take two 
double-decker buses side-by-side with 
plenty of room. 3,000 workers would be 
employed during the construction period. 
The government was determined that 
power would be available all over the 
country. The mines, they hoped, would 
be major consumers. 
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dom from Exchange Control and similar 
restrictions, while members of the con- 
sortium, some of whom are ship-owners, 
will be allowed to use their own ships, 
and will only “consider the possibility” 
of using Ghana’s own Black Star Line. 

On the other hand, Valco undertakes to 
buy a minimum amount of power on an 
appropriate date whether they need it or 
not and thereafter to buy a minimum 
amount every year—it is emphasised that 
because the smelter’s use is more or less 
consistent throughout 24 hours, there can 
be no better customer for electricity. 

There were some complaints from 
Ghana’s M.P.s that the U.K. contribution 
of only £5m. was so small, but replying 
to the debate the Minister of Finance said 
that the U.K. had undertaken to meet 
any gap that there might be in the finan- 
cing of the dam and that in fact the gap 
had only been £5m. One C.P.P. member 
emphasised that people in Ghana were 
now confused; they had been led to sup- 
pose that co-operatives were going to 
control everything, but he thought that if 
they were going to have this partnership 
with Overseas private enterprises they 
might well have one with Ghanaian pri- 
vate enterprises. 

Mr. Attigah, from Ho, hetd out spark- 
ling possibilities of night-life in the vil- 
lages when they had electric light. Mr. 
Yeboah-Afari explained to the House that 
Akosombo meant “a chain of rocks ” and 
while on many occasions these rocks had 
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The master and the subsidiary agrec- 
ments cover sO many points that only a 
specialist can understand some of them— 
for example, why every kilowatt hour of 
energy taken and used by Valco from the 
Volta River Authority should cost exactly 
2.625 U.S. mills. But the upshot of the 
agreement is that Valco has for 30 years, 
and for a possible further 20, every guar- 
antee that can realistically be given that 
it will be allowed to operate without in- 
terference and without arbitrary altera- 
tions. It will, for example, be allowed to 
employ as many expatriates as it thinks 
necessary and there is provision for free- 


saved lives from the torrents, they were 
now going to save the “life of the whole 
nation.” 

Just before the power station came into 
operation in September, Dr. Nkrumah 
announced that the final cost would be 
considerably lower than the original esti- 
mate. 62,000 of the 80,000 people to be 
rehoused because of flooding of their land 
by the lake had already moved into new 
modern townships. The Valco smelter 
would be ready on schedule and they 
were already thinking of adding a fifth 
generator unit to be commissioned in 
1970. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Chocolate Factory, Tema 
1Te At the beginning of December the new state-owned chocolate factory 


- at Tema (the new port of Accra) was officially opened. The factory, which cost 
more than £Stg.2 million, is part of a huge complex for the storage and local 
processing of cocoa beans designed to stabilise income from socoa and provide 
local technology and competition to compete with overseas consumers, Little 

has been seen to date of the new factory's products though the size of the 
factory and the propaganda that has been disseminated regarding its potenti 
had led to the expectation that shops and stores would be well stocked with 
chocolate for the Christmas trade, The General Manager, a Swiss netional of =. . 
Rumszeien origin, called Drevici, is one of the number of strange characters 
(others include Dr. Nunn May, the British physicist who betrayed his country 

to the USSR and Hamna Reisch who played a part in the last days of Hitler in 
Berlin) » who have found employment in Ghana, Drevici is reputed to be a crooked 
manipulator and certainly has his finger in several Ghanaian pies: there is 


an unauthenticated story that the samples of chocolate distributed at the opening 
_ ceremony were imported into Ghana, 
on general sale, 


Certainly the local product is not available 
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Y m Plant Under’ Way in Tema 
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Patentamt Olicd by the two United Slates/the (tia smelter is being pro-jJarge industries are still rarc.dn 
Ea ANS PU as companies from their world-|vidou iy the two big aluminum|Africa, Thus, the VALCO smei- 
oat uate 38 fee wide sources, Alumina is re-leorpanies through VALCO, jter will be a milestcne in) West 
Pov ae Heys megiined bauxite ore from which} Most of this $32 million is to' African industrialization, <. + 
ciate Soy eer aluominunt is made. ibe spent directly in Ghana on} When it is in productiow the 
Te ee seth) ‘i Almost everything about the!plont constriction. Another 96/Tema smelier is expected to 
erm mvecwmam | VALCO undertakings is on almilion -—+ the balance of thejempioy more than 1,200 per- 
Semmes Vast scale. The smeltay has/tots! 8128 million oullay —— is) sons, of whom 1,160 ° will .be 
pay \ nade possible the $196 suiiionibeine borrowed by VALCO'Ghanalens. ta 
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The Volta Dam at Akosombo, now completed. The 


, NNOUNCING 


in his speech opening Ghana’s 
~ parliament, 


the second since the Republic 


. established, Dr. Nkrumah said that the Volta Project would 
1966, fourth 
anniversary of the groundsbreaking ceremony. The presi- 
dent held out the prospect that Akosombo, where the dam 
is situated, would become a great industrial centre, which 
would use facilities already provided for the workers who 
have been engaged on constructing the dam and ancillary 
works. He said that the Ghana and Indian Governments 
had already agreed to set up a textile mill at Akosombo. 


_be formally inaugurated on January 23, 


The whole Volta .project, Dr. Nkrumah continued, 


already 97 per cent. complete. Power generation on a 
commercial scale would start early next month. Final costs 


of the project would be considerably lower than 


original estimates. 62,000 of the 80,000 people to be re- 
settled because of the flooding of a vast area by the Volta 
Lake had already moved into new and modern townships. 
The Valco smelter at Tema, main customer for the dam’s 
electricity, wQquld be ready on schedule. They were already 
thinking of adding a fifth generator unit to be commis- 
sioned in 1970. Ghana had spent £27m. on the project, 


£7m. in foreign exchange. £18m. from loan funds had 


been spent. The Authority expected to pay the government 
a return On investment of not less than 8 per cent. from 


1974, 


The Kaiser recommendations for transport on the Volta 
Lake had been accepted. Yapei, the most Northern port on 
the Lake, would be linked with Tamale, capital of the 
Northern Region, by a new highway. Vehicles would be 
carried on barges along the lake to Yapei from where they 


could service the Northern and upper regions. 


The President did not hold out prospects of any major 
new development, emphasising that the time had come to 


“embark on a programme of consolidation.” 


As he has done several times recently, Dr. Nkrumah 


emphasised the seriousness of the present shortages 


high prices of food in the big towns. He hoped that the 
new “Ghana Groceries Corporation” would help to make 
distribution of food more efficient; he had also instructed 
the Ministry of Industries to establish a new factory to 


make hoes and matchets. 


The President did not specifically inelude state farms, 
one of whose objects is to increase food production, 
his strictures on the failure of state enterprises to come 
up to expectation. But he emphasised that “‘the present 
state of dependence of state enterprises on subventions from 


the national budget” must be ended. 


Referring to the fall in cocoa prices, the President 
emphasised that in future cocoa, Ghana’s main foreign 
“strictly on a hard cash 
basis and no longer under bilateral commercial agreements 


exchange earner, would be sold 


with private financiers and intermediaries.” 
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whole project will be officially inaugurated on January 23 next year. 


new 
Was 


The President, however, was careful to add that “there 
is no question of abrogating our contractual obligation 
under the trade and payments agreements which we have 
already signed. These will be continued to be honoured 
and cocoa will continue to our trade partners on a bilateral 
basis as already agreed.” 

Presumably the Ghana government has decided that the 
sales that it made some time ago, when cocoa prices were 
at rock bottom, to various companies who cre not them- 
selves normally cocoa brokers or consumers, but who 
seemed prepared to take up some of the cocoa surplus, 


was if only for speculation, proved unprofitable to Ghana. 
In effect, the cocoa was not always shipped from Ghana, 
and still had to be sold to actual users. Although the 
the President emphasised that the reason for ending such 
arrangements was the need to get actual cash for cocoa 


sales, there is no doubt that the arrangements also affected 
the “real’? cocoa market, which reached artificially low 
levels because it was known that this “barter” cocoa still 
had to come on the market, perhaps in a rush. It is signi- 
ficant that one explanation of the recent rise-in prices is 
the belief that the “‘barter” cocoa has now all been taken 
up by actual users. 

The President could scarcely, at this stage, have an- 
nounced that Ghana would also end barter with Communist 
countries, since the barter element in Ghana’s trade agree- 
ments with these countries is iimes the important 
one. Therefore to end all barter would have meant the 
end of the agreements. Nevertheless, it is also true that, 
because Ghana has not always received the full value of 
goods in return for the cocoa shipped to Communist 
countries, or has received unsuitable goods, part of 
Ghana’s cocoa exports to these countries has failed to 
produce the foreign exchange which would have been 
earned under ordinary trading arrangements. Moreover, 
it is believed that some of the cocoa shipped from Ghana 
to Communist countries under barter arrangements has 
found its. way to the non-Communist market, where it 
has been one of the factors in depressing prices. 

Although the 12-man World Bank mission, which is 
spending a month in Ghana following the International 
Monetary Fund mission, had already arrived in the 
country when the President made his speech, Dr. Nkrumah 
made no reference to it nor to any steps, other than the 
ending of cocoa barter, a tightening up of control on state 
enterprises, and the lower prices to be paid to cocoa 
farmers, which the government was taking to deal with the 
balance of payments crisis, to examine which the IMF 
mission oOriginally*came to Ghana. But the World Bank 
mission has been cordially received by Ghana ministers 
and by government newspapers, and the absence of any 
reference to it in the President’s speech is natural, since 
its work is necessarily confidential. 
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Pred{ctably, a good deal of the statement was devoted to the Volta 
Rive# Project which the President described as surpassing Ghana's — 
best"expectations, The main dam was completed in February this 

year and power production will commence in September 1965. All four 
_ generators in the project will be installed and ready for operation 
by June 1966. 
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ae 
9. The consumer goods shortage esd Seiie The - Governtent’ appears to Fate 
att empting to combine its policy of centralising all organisations der 2 he: Be 
Party” leadership with an attempt to use co-operatives in a drive for gree ter p 
_produbtion of consumer crops. The linister of Co-operatives (Mr. Bak. § enkcy: 


_ annou ced on 10th August, the abolition of all national ure 

(exce i the United Ghana Farmers Co-operatives Council vhhich is: net 

Government body) and their replacement by a Central Co-operative ( 

— Cox ae ‘is to have he ty ‘sectors - farming , industry , consumers , fle Ing ; an ae 

yp transpo: and will have complete control of all priate! of co~ope i ve affair 
5 P embers will in future be permitted to join co-o operat ivezsocie 
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Volta Dam” 
Completed ° 
A CEREMONY marking the completion 
of the £6m, Volta River hydro-elec 
main dam was held this week in Ako- 


sombo. It was planned to solace. with 
the visit to Ghana of directors of Impreg- 


lio, Ltd., the Italian contractors for the 
project. The ceremony consisted of plant- 
ing the last load of rock on the eastern 
side of the main dam bringing it to a crest 
height of 290ft. above sea level. The dam, 
which is earth and rock fill structure, util- 
. ised over 10m. cu. yd. of material. Con- 
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hana’s New State 
Corporation 


4\,OUR new corporations, the State Pub- 
lishing Corporation, the State Trans- 
port Corporation, the State Audit Corpor- 
ation, and the State Telecommunications 
Corporation, replace the former Govern- 
ment Printing, Transport, Audit, and Post 
and Telegraphs Departments in Ghana. 

The State Publishing Corporation will 
be controlled by an eight-member board 
headed by Mr. M. F. Dei-Anang, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary at the President's 
Office. Other members include Professor 
W. E. Abraham, Mr. J. B. Odunton, Princi- 
pal Secretary, Ministry of Information aud 
Broadcasting, and Miss E. J. A. Evans of 
the Library Board. 

Dr. R. P. Baffour, vice-chancellor of the 
Kwame Nkrumah University of Science 
and Technology, is chairman of the board 
of the State Transport Corporation, which 
will have as its managing director Mr. E. J. 
Prah, former Chief Transport Officer. 
Representatives of Volta River Authority, 
Ministry of Communications and Tourist 
Corporation, will serve on the board. 

The new Audit Corporation, which will 
be responsible to the Office of the Presi- 
dent, will be under a seven-man board 
with Mr. -“R. S. Amegashie, Director of the 
School of Administration, as chairman. 

The Telecommunications Corporation 
has an eight-man board under the chair- 
manship ‘of Mr. J. W. Benneh, Member 
of Parliament. Mr. E. M. Koram, former 
direttor of the Post and Telegraphs De- 


partment, is managing director. 
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Ghana Buys Sixth Gold Mine 
Following negotiatigns, it has bee 
announced that the Ggana Government js 
to purchase plant, building and stores f 
Konongo Gold Mines and is taking over 
operation of the mine from January 2/. 
The accumulated balances of Konongo in 
Ghana are to be remitted to London and 
the company intends to go into liquidation. 
purchase terms have yet to be 
announced. Meanwhile, shareholders have 
been advised not to part with their shares. 
The accounts for the year to September 30 
will shortly be submitted to a general 
meeting at which the liquidation will be 
proposed. NG 
Konongo was one of the two remaining 
privately owned gold mines in Ghana. Five 
mines — Bibiani Amalgamated Banket 
Areas, Ariston, Bremang Gold Dredging, 
and Ghana Main Reef—were bought by 
the Government in 1961 after it had been 
announced that they were in danger of 
being closed owing to unprofitability of | 
production. Negotiations with Konongo | 
have been going on for some time, and | 
the company had already announced that 
mining would cease at the end of Apri 
ti Goldfizlds is now the only pf-. 


o——* vately owned mine in Ghana. 


Ghana’s International Fair | 
Answering questions on the Accra In- 


ternational Trade Fair to 


be opened in 


1967, the Ghana Minister of Trade said 
it would attract alout one million foreign 


visitors as well as provide employment for 
sands .of Ghanaians. A total 

£1,971,910 would be spent on develofing 
the site and for meeting the partial cost of 
the two new hotels being built near the 
Legion Village in Accra and Tema. The 
Tema hotel, which will be the biggest in * 
the country, will have 189 rooms. 
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Ghana Diamonds 


SPECIAL WRITER IN LONDON 


British mine interests which account for almost two-thirds of 
Ghana’s diamond output are believed in London to be heading for a 
showdown with the Accra Government over what they regard as puni- 
tive tax and investment conditions there. 


Almost alone among the ; producers; who account for|ests say their contribution to 
world’s’ major diamond pro-/ about 15 per cent of Ghana’s| overseas earnings ought to be en- 
ducers, Consolidated African | £79 million exports. couraged, not penalised. 
Selection Trust (CAST), Hie | Wid. world prices for cocoa, . At a time when world demand 
inc. ocdue ceriodaiiie dae the predominant export, appar- | for industrial diamonds is boom- 

Ch, Pe ; oe veral dae _ ently set for a long recession, ing, Ghana’s industry is in a 
mtg diacnonds, exces awe: | British expatriate mining inter- highly uncertain state. / 
profits in its current financial | Pts 27 SA net ah aml 
year ending in June. It attributes | . 
this to the effects of Ghana taxa- 
tion and State diamond market | 
ing arrangements. 

What has drawn attention to 
the position of expatriate mining 
companies is the announcement 
by the Ghana Government of 
the capital outlay it would make 
under the current seven-year 
economic plan for the develop- 
ment of its own side of the 
diamond industry. 

This sector, consisting largely 
of African alluvial diggers, was | 
recently completely nationalised, 
and the Government stated last 
year that it expected to increase | 
national diamond output by two- 
thirds under the plan. 


Ghana normally accounts for 
about 10 to 12 per cent of total 
world output of industrial dia- 
monds. 

Details so far received in| 
London are incomplete, but it| 
seems clear that the hard-pressed 
Ghana Treasury is now com- 
mitted to spending some £8- 
million in increasing the through- 
put of the State sector of the} 
industry from the present 1.1-| 
million carats a year to 2.5- 
million carats. 

CAST, however, has already 
announced that it will spend | 
only some £3 million on raising | 
its diamond output to the same | 
level of 2.5 million carats —} 
almost certainly during  the| 
course of the next year. Alone, | 
CAST last year accounted for | 
just short of 1.9 million carats | 
of total output. 

CAST was extremely circum | 
spect in commenting on the new} 
Ghanaian capital plan. A com-| 
pany spokesman in London said 
it was “too early to assess the! 
effect on the industry.” 

In his last annual statement! 
in-Wovember, the chairman, Mr 
A. @hester Beatty, emphasised | 
the” friendly relates his com- 
pany was angi@ms-to maintain 
with Ssiden® 9) N krumah’s 
Administration, 

A prolonged, _though . muted, |, 
dispute on the climate of invest- | 
ment and marketing arrange-} 
ments for diamond§ is, however, [ 
known in Lond@m to have been 
going “on between. CAST and 
Acefa. a 








Ghana Textile Imports Drop 
“Yrom our Manchester Correspondent 
Acdording to Cotton Board statistics 
impor® of cotton piecegoods into Ghana 
in the first quarter of last year showed 
a sharp decline in comparison with both 
the previous quarter and the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1963, The total was 14.76m. 
sq. yd. compared with 26.33m. Sq. yd., in 
the fourth quarter of 1963 and 21.32m. 
in the first quarter of that year. Japan 
remained largest supplier but with a much 
reduced total of 4.80:n. sq. yd. followed 
by Hungary, which Sprang into prominence 
as a supplier a year ago. Her total was 
2.93m. sq. yd. compared with 2.47m. in 
the last quarter of 1963 and 3.45m. in 
the first quarter of 1963. There was a 
small increase in imports of man-made 
fibre and mixture fabrics, which totalled 
4.72m. sq. yd. in the first quarter of 1964 
compared with 4.19m, in the previous 
quarter and 2,97m. in the first quarter of 
1963. A decline to 1.60m. from Japan 
“From 3.32m, in the previous quarter made 
Czechoslovakia the largest supplier for the 
first time. Her total was 2.52m. sq. yd. 
compared with .47m. in the previous 
quarter and .4lm. in the first quarter of 
last year. On this average Czechoslovakian 
imports of man-made fibre fabrics into 
Ghana have been quite small, usually under 
.23m. sq. yd. per quarter and occasionally 
f around .50m. sq. yd. over recent years. 
Imports of UK cotton goods also fell to a 
very low level of 1.03m. sq. yd. in the Bist. 
quaster of this year compared with 2.89m. A 
ip4the previous quarter and 2.97m. in the 
drst quarter of last year, and there was 
also a very sharp drop in imports of cotton 
goods from the Netherlands into Ghana. 
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Ghana Produces More Gold 
In 1963 production of gold in GI 


amounted to 921.3 thousand fine areas, 
an increase of 33.3 thousand fine ounces 
compared with 1962,. reports Barclays 
Bank DCO from Accra. The value of 
gold exported rose from £G11.25 million 
in 1962 to £G11.28 million in 1963. The 
cumulative production total for the first 
eight months of this year is 580,047 fine 
ounces and production for August amoun- 
ted to 72,670 fine ounces compared with 
78,053 fine ounces in August, 1963. | 
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Volta Dam finished this year? 

» Work on the main dam of the V 
/Project will probably be completed before 
the end of this month, Mr. Frank Dobson, 
chief executive of the Volta River Project, 
has said. Mr. Dobson said that so far 
430ft. of the main dam had been com- 
pleted—1LOit. short of the total height. Due/ 
to speedy constructional methods aided by 
recent developments in science and tech- 
nology. £10m. had been saved from the 
<original cost of the project. He added that 
50 per cent. of 80,000 people to be re- 
settled, had been resettled. 


———— 





First Ghanaian Director for African Timber 


With effect from January 1. 1965, thiee 
new directors are to be appointed to the 





ard of African Timber and Plywosd 
ana), Ltd., and to the Board of African 
Vekeer Mahogany Exporters. Ltd.. both at 
Samreboi, Ghana. They are Mr. M. Collins, 
Mr. A. T. Cooke and Mr. H. Walters. Mr. 
Collins has been with the Company since 
1950 and is now in charge of the Com- 
pany’s forest operations. Mr. Cooke joined 
A. T. and P's. Personnel Department in 
1959.. A Ghanaian, he is the first of the 
Company’s eighteen African Managers to 
be made a director of the Company. Mr. 
Walters is now Sawmill Manager at 
Samreboi. 
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_ Dam. Completed,. 


The Volta Dam across the Volta River was 

completed on 8th February. Work began in October 1961. and the dan 

was completed two months ahead of schedule. The whole project will 

be completed in September 1965 when the first of the six power generators 
= be commissioned to produce electricity. 
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normal civil service regulations, and have had their responsibilitigs 
strengthened and their boards reconstituted. .The corporations are 
meant "to stabilise the foundation of Ghana's socialised economy 

and provide a ready sourse of revenue for re-investing in the ex-~ 
pansion of the economy and provide more social services for the 
people," The new corporations are the State Publishing Corporation, 
the State Transport Corporation, the State Audit Corporation, and 

the State Telecommunications Corporation. They replace the former P 
Government Departments of Printing, Transport, Audit, and Posts and / 
Telecommunications, 
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AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSION. 
ACCRA. 


In reply quote No........: 1 ddelels 


Memorandum No. . 998 
27th August, 1964, 


yA boy ie | ff 
Uf 
The Secretary, F 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA» 


State Enterprises 


President Nkrumah has appointed Mr, 
G. Bing, who is special adviser to the President as sole 
commissioner to inquire inte a report on the working, 
management, and contrel of state enterprises and limited 
liability companies in which the Government has finaneial 
interest, the efficacy of Government participation in 
the operation of such limited liability companies and other 
related matters, Gre commission will sit in private, 
and Mr, Bing has appealed to the public to help the work 


of the commission by giving it any information relating to 
state enterprises, 


2e Many state enterprises are notoriously 
corrupt and inefficient, and it will be interesting to see 
eventually whether Mr, Bing is able to get the co-operation 
needed to obtain detailed information about them, and if so, 
whether his report whll be published and acted on, 


Jj. M. WATSON 


- 


(J.M.C. Watson) 
Acting High Commissioner, 


Asonn$ Or bela! 
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Textiles Factory 

. On 16th July the Ghana Government signed an agreement an 

ilever Limited and the textiles consortium, Anglo Dutch African Textiles 
-srestgation Group (ADATIG). Under the terms of the agreement the Ghana 

vernment will take up a 49% interest in the Lever Brothers (Ghana) Ltd. , 

ap factory at Tema and ADATIG will take up a 4%6 interest in Ghana Textile 

‘inting Co.Ltd., which will be set up to conduct the textile printing works 


ee blished by the Government at Tema. Each of the companies represents a 
itel investment estimated at aiuake million. 


Cement Factory 


Ne sis 


3. A cement grinding faotory costing &Stg.350,000, capable of 
produsing 200,000 tons of ‘portland oement" per ovssr. 7511 start production 
a + Fema by the end of this year. The factory wiil be owned by the Ghana 

$rnment and will use imported raw materials although it is hoped that a 


he future limestone deposits in Ghana will be used. 
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Memorandum NO... 


Sth Bovenber, 1963 
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GM.HMS 


The Sec., Dept. of Trade, 
. Treasury, 
The Secretary, 


Department of 
National + ages ere 
CANBERRA. AsCeT. 





“help and 
this 


2 O11 is so important for industry that Ghana decided to 
establish an oil refinery as the initial s in its 
industrialisation programme. As the 
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the industr programze 
. as refinery expand its capacity to two or three 


can 
present size. 


3< The next step in Ghana's industrialisation 


ogramme is to be a fertilizer industry, using the 
of petrolew as Ra gr iy Ber eag Beran Be pe re 





can be no planning for large-scale devel 
unless there is more unity in Africa. 
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& RA/ED. 


The Secretary, 
Department of Trade, 
CANBERRA. 


The Secretary, 
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Company, which built the refinery 

producti And he paid tribute to the help and co-operation 
given by the Italian experts. He used this as an example of 
what can be achieved by co-operation with outside capital and 


foreign experts. 


0il is so important for industry 
start off its programme of industrialisation by establishing 


oil . As the industrial programme expands, the refinery 
can expand its capacity to 2 or 3 times its present size. 


The next point on the programme of Ghana's industrialis- 
ation is a fertilizer industry, using the by-products of petroleum 
as its basis. This will increase agricultural production. 
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GHANA PRESS RELEASE NO .424/63 
SPEECH BY OSAGYE THE PRESIDENT al TH 
OPENING OF ‘VHit OTL REFINGRY, This 
ON 28TH SipPTuMBER, 41963. 


Your ixceclicncics, Nananom, Ladics and Gentlemen; 









The opening ef this oil refinery in Ghana is significant 
in that it marks on important stage in our investment and 
dcvelopment programme, 


Since the attainment of our political independence, 
there has becn no doubt in our minds as to the direction in 
which our duty lay, namely, to dcvclop Ghana into a modern 
industrial state. It is only in this way that we can survive 
as an independcnt country. 


To achicve this objective, we have to rid ourselves 
of the Ccconomic pattcrns and institutions of impcrinlism lcft 
behind by colonialism. It was ncccssary to instil confidence 
in oursclvcs and to share that confidence with our pcople, 
we were convinccd that wc could mect and surpass all the 
challcngcs which our indepcndcenec had imposcd on us, 


But in actual fact, we faced a ercatcr hostility that 
we had drcamt of. We swung into action as onc pcoplic to lay 
the cconomic foundation for a socialist Ghana, The opcning 
of this oil rcfincry is a testimony of this dctcrmination, 


Oil is the life blood of industry. It is as important 
for industry as watcr is for human cxistcnec. The politics 
of it is cvcn morc complicating. Without oil the whccls of 
industry rcefusc to turn, That is why the Government has dccidcd 
to buttrcss its programme of industrialisation by the aestablish- 
ment of an oil refincry in Ghana, 


This Oil Refincry, with its oil proccssing capacity of 
onc million metric tons, and built at a cost of ncarly 
£G.84 million, is onc of the six largest rcfincrics in Africa. 
As Qur industrial programme cxpands it will be possible to 
cx;and the rcfincry to a capacity two or thrcc times its present 
6izc. 


I can now look back to the pcriod of long and protracted 
discussions which took placc, lcading to an agreement concluded 
on the 24st January, 1964, between the Government of Ghana and 
AGIP MINERARIA which lcd to the formation of the Ghanaian - 
Italian Petrolcum Company which has given birth to this Oil 
Refincry. 


The Ghanaian-Italian Petroleum Company is an inter-state 
cntcrprise of a special kind, 


And here I must pay tribute to a fricnd, It is 
interesting to note that AGIP MINGRARIA, itself, which has 
given birth to Ghana-Italian Petrolcum Company owes its origin 
and growth to the vision and forcsight of a politician and 
cntreprencur who harncsscd his commercial gcnius with state 
Cntcrprises in his own cquntry. This is indccd an cxamplc of 
how thc gcnius and skill of patriotic citizcns can be put at 
the disposal of the Statc and not for the cxploitation of the 
many by the few, 


Fe ricdes 








The lamentable and untimely death of Signor Enrico 
Mattei in an aircrash ncar Milan last October, robbed Italy 
of onc of its ercat captains of State Industry. It was he wha 
formed the statc-owned oil industry, #.N.I., out of which 
AGIP MINERARIA came into boing. AGIP MINERARIA in its turn 
gave birth to the GHANAIAN-1TaLLaN PETROLEUM COMPANY here in 
Ghona. &.N.I. prospered undcr Enrico Mattei's distinguished 
leadership, and cxtcnded its intcrcests widely: for cxamplc, 
E,N.1I, controlled atomic cntcrpriscs, synthctic rubber plants, 
ecment factorics and a string of hotcls. | 


By making Italy the largest importer of Russian oil 
in the West and by combining state enterprise with private 
capital, Signor Mattci broke the forcign oil monopolics which 
battenca on Italy's industrics and created conditions for the 
Italian oil industry which make it an acecptable partner for 
the development of our own oil industrics. 


The authorised share capital of the Ghanaian-Italian 
Petroleum Company is Three Million Four Hundred Thousand Pounds 
made up of ordinary shares of One Pound cach. The total amount 
is subscribed cqually by two Italian companics AGIP MINERARIA 
and A.N.I.C. Undor the Agrcemcnt which we have signed, Ghanaian- 
Italian Petrolcum Company will transfcr to the Government of 
Ghana Fifty Per Cent of the issucd capital on the Olcventh 
anniversary of the production date (that is, the first day of 
the month following that in which the refinery commenced 
production), and the Government of Ghana will be cntitled to 
Fifty Per Cent share of the profits, The Government of Ghana 
Will also appoint the Chairman of the Board of Dircctors and 
one half of the membcrship, 


Meanwhile, Ghanaian-Italian Petroleum Company have 
undertaken, commencing with the production date, to pay into 
Qa special Sinking Fund such sums as will produce, together 
with compound intcrest at scttlement date, an amount Ccqual to 
onc-half of the cost of the Refinery; the amount paid into the 
Spe ial Sinking Fund shall belong to the Government of Ghana. 


This is a new form of economic and industrial rclation=— 
ship which Signor Mattei and I tricd to Cvolve as anothcr 
pattern of forcign investment in developing countrics, 


Another aspect of this Agreement is that the Ghanaian 
Italian Petrolcum Company will train and cmploy Ghanaian 
technical and administrative staff which cventually could take 
over the management. The Government of Ghana have the final 
say in dctcrmining the priccs of the products of this Oil 
Refincry. 


It is my Government's intcntion that this Refinery 
should become a vital part of tc infra-structure for the 
cstablishment of athcr industries in Ghana, I have therefore 
dircctcd that first among the many by-products of pctrolcun, 
immcdiate considcration should be given to the cstablishment 
of a fertilizer industry in Ghana. By the establishment of 
this fertilizer industry it will be possible to inercasec our 
prescnt agricultural production many times over, 


Pe. Mee nee 
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e When I had the occasion a month age to open another 
ustrial cnterprisec, the Unilever Soap Factory here in Tema, 
I pointcd out the need for contincntal planning in Africa, 
This Oil Refincry could have been built With an initial capacity 
five times its present sizc, But this could not be done 
because of our limitation in moncy and resqurees, This limita- 
tion was causcd solely by the fact of our disunity in Africa 
which precludes planning on a continental basis. For, as long 
as wc remain disunitcd and our trade remains subject to the 
interest of the manufacturing industries of the imperialist 
powers, we cannot achieve large-scale industrial development 
in Africa, Thus, for cxample, if our imports arc more than 
our ¢xports, and our trade balance unfavourable, and if our 
rescrvcs arc such that we cannot off-sct our budgct deficit, 
then we cannot stand up to the ravages and overtures of the 
nco-colonialist powers, Here we have another illustration of 
how the african States have dcnicd themselves of the full 
advantages of devclopmcnt by the absence of continental unity 
and a unificd cconomic contincntal planning. 


I am glad to welcome to this ecrcemony Mr. Marccllo 
Boldrini, the President of E.N,I., and His sxcclicncy Mr. Georgio 
Bo, Italian Minister of state Participation. You sce even in 
Italy there is a Minister for State Participation. I would like 
to cxpress to them and to the other delegatcs of the Italian 
Government and aGIP MINERARIA, qur appreciation of their cfforts 
for the intcrcst in helping to establish this Oil Kcefinery in 
Ghana, 


The factory buildings which we all sec here are of the 
most modern design and construction; the machinery is of the most 
modern in its class. Within these factory buildings, we shall 
be producing for thc first timc in Ghana liquid petroleum gas, 
normal gasolene, premium gasolcne and dicscl oil, kcroscne, 
gas oil and fucl oil - all of which Will stimulate industrial 
activity. ‘hcse “made in Ghana" petroleum products will make 
for a substantial reduction in our dependence on importcd sounors 
of cnergy. This Rcfincry will hclp us to acquire new skills and 
contribute egercatly to our national development, 


I am sure that what we sce here to-day is only the 
beginning of an important upsurge in our industrial programme, 
May this Refinery justify the confidence and the faith which our 
people have placcd in us and in its succcss, 


And now, Your Excclicncics, Nananom, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I have great pleasure in decloring this Oil Refinery officially 
open, 


(ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING ON 
BEHALF OF THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDEN?), 
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( SAGYEFO Dr Kwame 
Nkrumah, President 
of the Republic of Ghana, 
at the week-end opened 
Ghana’s first soap factory 
at Tema. 

The factory cost, £G2 
million and was built by 
Unilever Brothers 
(Ghana Limittd). 


Osagyefo was accom- 


panied by Dr Hastings 
Banda, Prime Minister of 
Malawi (Nyasaland). 

Below is the full text of 
Osagyefo’s speech before 
he formally declared the 
factory officially open. 

“T am glad of the opportu- 
nity of opening this factory 
today. It is one more proof of 
our ability to attract to our 
country, under conditions of 
Independence, investment of 
a type which we never had be- 
fore. 

“This fine and efficient fac- 
tory is not the result of 
charity from one of the more 
developedcountries of the 
world. It has been built—let us 
be frank— by one of the most 
hard-headed business com- 
bines operating in Africa to- 
day. 


how of Lever Brothers which 
is responsible for the cons- 
truction of this valuable 
asset to our economy. 


“But. however great finan- 


clal resources, 


tensive their technical expe- | 
Er 


wience, this, factory. would 
SSE EE WE ET 


never have been built but for 


the political skill and sagacity 


“Let us never forget that It 
was they, and they alone, 


who secured our independence 
REST Se RE MEAS 6 ee RE OS 


and thus created the basic 
conditions which made possi- 
ble a commercial investment 
of the magnitude of that 
which has been responsible in 
this enterprise. 


"Tt is, however, not only tne 
favourable climate for invest- 
ment, created by the Govern- 
ment of Ghana, which has 
resulted in industrial develop- 
ment such as this soap factory 
now before us, 
educational policy 

inaugurated by the Con- 

vention People’s Party 

1951, when for the first 

time we had a _ limited 

degree of control over our 
own affairs, is now bearing 
fruit. 

“We have a growing number 
ot skilled technicians and in 
some fields the technical 
ability of our workers can 
today compare favourably 
with that of any country in 
the world. 

“This is an Important lac- 
tor in encouraging foreign 
investment. 

“After all it Is the labour 
efficiency of each and every- 
one of us, skilled or unskilled, 


which will be the decisive! 


factor in our development. The 
ability of the Ghanaian citi- 
zen Must reveal itself in work. 
Love and respect for work and 
concern for state and co- 
operative property must be 
the corner-stone and back- 
bone of our Ghanaian society. 

“Education and labour must 
go hand in hand, To the 
Ghanaian, therefore, 


i distinction. 
however ex-/ 


| When I discovered that soap | 





goes the biblical saying. | 
“In Order to pay a tribute | 

to the importance of labour 
in the development of. 

Ghana, the Government 

has decided to institute a 

special order to be known 

as the “Order of the Black 
. Star of Labour.” 

“This honour, the details of 
which will shortly be announ- 
ced, will rank among the) 
highest honours of the State. 
' “Tt would be unfair, how- 
ever, to restrict those eligible | 
‘for this honour to persons) 
who have had the good for- | 
tune in the past of obtaining | 
‘a. technical or professional | 
education. 

“All workers, whether they | 
‘are school teachers or street 
Sweepers, crane drivers or) 
doctors, farmers or fisherraen, 
| will be equally considered for 
‘recommendation. 
| “Tt is immaterial whether 
they are engaged in Govern- 
ment service. or private enter- 
prise, or whether they are of 
‘Managerial, supervisory or 
operative status. 

“The order will be awarded 
\for really outstanding work 
‘In any field and will entitle 
‘the winner to be described as 
“the outstanding worker of 
the year”. 

“Let us hope that one of 
you here employed in this 
soap factory will be among) 
|the first to win this high 


| Genuine Feeling 


“And | say this. with 
genuine feeling, for Ll shall 
never forget my own expe- 
| Yrience as the lowest paid 


nor any disillutionment | 






—particularly at the lows 
level where I came in. ¢on-; 


tact with it—does_ not’ 
alWays smell so sweet and 
fresh! ae 


“T am pleased té- open this 
tactory because I believe that 
| the very fact that it has been | 
‘built in. an _ independent 
African State Is proof of a 
new relationship with foreign 
‘investors which has been 
established through the jibe- 
‘ration of a great part of cur 

continent. 

“The Unilever Group have a 
‘long history of association 
with Africa. 

“They began their opera- 

tions in our part of the worid 

) —and again let me be trank— 
/because they wished for a 
cheap source of raw material 
for soap, which they manu- 
factured in Europe and sold 
back to, among others, those 
very COuntries from which | 
they had so cheaply exported 
the raw material, at a price 
Which showed a handsome 
/margin of profit. 

“Starting from this compa- 
\ratively modest beginning with 
\soap, Lever Brothers have 
‘gradually accumulated the 
}capital which has, in our own 
day, produced a financial 
giant. 

“The first Lord Leverhulme's 
‘endeavours to establish Afri- 
can plantations to provide raw 
materials for the European 
industrial enterprises of Lever | 
Brothers leq them to acquire 
the Niger Company. 

“In the first period of colo- 
j/nial exploitation this Niger 
;Company had been granteg a 
‘charter by Britain entitling it 
to have dominion over the 


} 





' 
| 


ithen British West African 
| territories, 
, “Therefore, when Lever 


‘Brothers bought the Niger | 


' facilities, 
|eredit. financing necessary to 
sustain this colonial pattern | 


" ‘ 


it had been, during the first 
fourteen years of its existence, 
the actual ruler of q large part 
of West Africa. 

“Such was our first expe- 
rience of what developments 
are possible trom a well run 
soap industry. 

“Subsequent amalgamations 
with other trading concerns 
in the end resulted in the 
creation of one of Lever Bro- 
thers’ most important subsi- 
diaries, the United Africa 
Company. 

“The activities of this com- 
pany had an important influ- 
ence both on the economic and 
the political conditions in 
Ghana under colonial rule. 

“Like ah European trading 
companies, the United Africa 
Company began with the belief 
that profit could only be made 


‘from a colony by exporting 
‘raw material from the terri- 
tory and importing manufac- 


tured goods into it. 

“Theizt investments were 
therefore used to create an 
efficient commercial machine 
devoted to wholesale and re- 
tail trading, and to the pur- 
chase of cocoa, which had 


‘taken the place of the palm 


oil, which had originally at- 
tracted Lever Brothers to 
Ghana. 


“The growing capital of the | 


company was used to provide 
the shipping and the handling 
together with the 


of import and export trade. 


5 PE eae 


“ty at ly b3 


High award for outstanding 
worker of the year—~-.. 





DR. KWAME NKRUMAH 
| the absence of African unity. 
“The fact that this factory 
‘is not three or four times its 
ipresent size is not because 
Ie ever Brothers could not 
jafford to build a larger 
| factory. 

“Tt is because our disunity 








“Otherwise each African| 
State woulq soon find itself. 
engaged in a cut throat com- 
petition with its neighbour. | 

“Obviously the only sensible 
plan is to decide which state| 
shall concentrate upon which 
industry, and upon which in- 
dustrial products, uniform 
revenue taxes shall be im- 
posed. 


Decisions 


“These decisions can only 
be made by an all African 
political Government that is 
to say, a Union Government of 
Africa which has overall 
powers of economic planning 
and of taxation. 

“Indeed, by every day that 
we delay our unity, we are 
making ourselves poorer, 
and the profit of the in- 
vestor diminishing. 
“By setting up small indus- 

trial units in each State, each 
producing the same product, 
we are establishing an entirely 
uneconomic pattern of indus- 
trialisation which, in fact, is) 
unlikely ever to enable us: 
completely to escape from a 
colonial economic position. 


“The longer we delay Afri- | 
|can unity, the more difficult it 
will be to rationalise our in- 
dustrial pattern when we} 
| achieve it. 
| “The foreign investor, there- 
_ fore, has an equal interest with 
the African consumer in the 





| Speediest possible attainment 


“Sub-consciously, therefore, Means that. there is an in-! of African Unity. 


the United Africa Company 
‘became itself a part of that 
colonial 
labourer in a soap factory,|Gemned Africa to be an ex-| 


system which con- 


porter of cheap priced cash 
crops and: mineral ores and 
the importer of°tXpensiv 


Tahutaebured 
b@gan to Teve 








themselves involved, from the 
very nature of their business, 
on the side of the colonialists. 


Cocoa Hold-up 


“The cocoa hold-up of 1937 
and the boycott of imported 
goods of 1948 are two examples 
of how this involvement with 
colonialism adversely affected 
the business prospects of those 
expatriate firms which, up till 
then, had accepted without 
question the theory that the 
only possible pattern of trade 
and investment was the colo- 


‘nial one. 


“It is a credit to the United 
Africa Company that it was 
able to read the writing on 
the wall... 

“This factory is by no Means 
the first industry established 


in Ghana by Lever Brothers, | 


or its subsidiary, the United 


Africa Company. 


“As independence approa- | 


ched, the Lever Brothers 
group of companies came to 


realise that profit was more> 


likely, and investment safer, 

if they abandoned the old 

colonial ideas of trade and 
devoted their capital to pro- 

ductive industry. . 

“Ladies and gentlemen: It 
I comment on this change to- 
day, it is because soap is so 
symbolic. It was with soap 
that it all began. 

“Now the wheel has turned 
the full circle and Lever 
Brothers. who originally came 
to Ghana for the raw mate- 
Ylal, are today manufacturing 
here the finished product. 

“This particular example of 


work;Company they inherited a/ productive investment under- 


must not only be an »bliga~|commercia] organisation|lines the change which inde- 
tion, 1t must be also a civic}which had established a pre-| pendence has brought. 


duty. 


dominant economic position | 


“Tt also ftllustrates, unfortu- 


“By the sweat of thy brow|and acquired a certain politi- | nately, how the advantages of 
thou shalt eat bread”—so/cal attitude of mind because |independence are limited by 







‘nial eenditiofis,” the Boi ted 


‘Atnied Company thus found 


sufficiently large market for 
jits products. 
| “Many Atrican States still 
‘impose customs duties and 
import restrictions originally 
| designéa to limit the trade of 
pe colony in the interest of 
ey 





anufacturiuie@ idustries 


§ of {hein perial power” 
: > polit hinks may 
' have’ been: ken, but too 


| often on the African conti- 

| the chains of a colonial eco- 
nomic system. 

| “In colonial days, the impe- 

‘rial powers had no interest, in 

developing trade between each 

other’s colonies and therefore 


;our communication system— | 


our roads and our railways— 


lead outwards to our ports and | 


thence to Europe, instead of 
‘inwards and spanning our 
|continent, 

“It is not only our system of 
tariffs that prevent us from 
trading with one another; it 
‘is also the absence of lines of 
|communication along which 
trade can flow, 


High Price 


| “In consequence, if we have 
|factories at all, we can only 
|} have small ones; and the price 
of our manufactured goods is 
far higher than it need be if 
there was a larger market. 
“Not only do we suffer from 


this: the toreign investor 
| suffers equally. 
“He is denied the _ profit 


which can only be made from | 


| large-scale industry and, how- 


ever willing he may be to in-| 


| vést, his investment is limited 
by the smallness of the 
market. 
Ladies and gentlemen: I 
should like to say this to the 
expatriate business commu- 


nity. Your vested interest in| 


African unity is as great as 

that of any African today. 

“It is, however. necessary to 
|/understand what is meant by 
| African unity. 

“Tt would be of no value to 
the foreign investor if we 
|merely constructed inter-con- 
tinental roads and railways 
and abolished customs duties 
between African States unless 


we at the same time establish. | “*5: 
ed over-all economic planning. ! Society 


nent we are still bound by) 


“The foreign investor has a) 
further interest in commoy | 
|'with the people of Africa, His 
profit is directly proportional 
to their prosperity. 

“However large the market 
/area, no product can be sold 
‘unless the people of That area 
jare wealthy enough to buy it. 
| “If the economy of any Afri- | 
can State gets out of hand, if, 
for example, there is q balance 
|of payments crisis, then not 
only will the investor be 
,; unable to export his earnings 
but the market on which he’ 
|depends for the sale of his 
products will be endangered. 
Ladies and gentlemen: 

Whatever systems may be) 
possible in other parts of the 
world, the situation on the 
African continent is such) 
that L believe the economy 
can only be kept in balance | 
and economic progress’ 
assured by a sociaiust plann- 
ing and policy. 

“The economy of all Afri-| 
can States is at the mercy ot | 
changes in the terms of trade. | 
“Experience has s h o w 0D) 

that in Ghana we can! 
increase the voiume ot our ex- | 
| ports and decrease the volume | 
|}of our imports and yet, owing 
'to a change in the terms olf 
trade, our exports are less 
and imports cost more than) 
they did before. 

“lt is only by a state monvu- 
poly of the export of cocoa 
and of other cash crops that}! 
We can hope to control this 
‘tendency by which 
from less developed countries 
tend always to fall in value 





{ 





Development 
“An uncontrolled right to 
import would soon exhaust 


our reserves of toreign cur-| 
rency and if we are to res- 
trict imports We must do it in 
accordance with an overall 
plan which encourages pro- 
ductive development a pn a| 
| which prevents the necessa-| 
rily limited quantity of 
imports being wasted on) 
unproductive use. ) 
| “The traditional economic | 
organisation of Africa Do 
severely limits the, 





exports | 


capital any individual can 
amass. 

Under o u r conditions, if 
capital is to be supplied it 
must be supplied by the State 
from the produce of public 
saving. 

“This does not of course 
mean that there is no place 
for private investment in 
the Ghanaian system, 

“On the contrary, we regard 
private investment originating 
from both outside and inside 
the country as an important 
factor in our development. 

“It does mean, however. 
that private investment should 
be channelled into those tn- 
dustries which will fit our 
overall plans for development. 

“The _history of colonial 
Africa is a lesson we must all 
take to heart. It is an ex- 
perience worth always re- 
membering. 

“When external capital is 
merely applied for the purpose 
of obtaining a quick profit it 
more often impoverishes ra- 
ther than enriches the coun- 
try in which it is invested. 

“For example, the extrac- 
tion and exportation of mine- 
ral ores through the use of 
imported machinery and by 
the employment of low paid 
labour is of no material bene- 
fit to the people of the coun- 
try concerned. 

“Ultimately the mineral 
resources of the colonial 
country are exhausted and 
the imported machinery is 
removed elsewhere, or scrap- 
ped. 
“The labour that was em- 
ployed, having been paid only 
a subsistence wage, will have 
accumulated no savings, ‘1 nus 
nothing remains upon which 
future development can be 
based. 

“This was one of the com- 
monest types of capital in- 
vestment in colonial Africa 
and it is still to be found, 


| unfortunately, in some inde-. 


pendent African States. 
“It is a type of inyest- 
ment we are not prepared 
to tolerate and this was one 

‘of the reasons for the enact- 

ment of the Capital Invest- 

ments Act; 

This Act, which would have 
been unthinkable in colonial 
times. is in itself a proof of 
the changed relationship be- 
tween foreign investors and 
the Government of Ghana. 


Technical Skill 


“While it gives substantial 
advantages to those who in- 
vest in Ghana, it also 
imposes important obligations. 

Foreign investors must to- 
day fit their investment to 
suit the overall plan for the 
development of our economy. 

They must maintain a high 
level of employment and im- 
part technical skill to the 
Ghanaians whom they employ, 
a thing which unhappily by 
no means always happened 
in the past. 

“The Act is in no way con- 
trary to our overall plan for 


‘the socialist development ont 


the country. 

“Indeed, it is a necessary 
part of it. In colonial days 
prod uctive investment by 
foreign investors was preven- 
ted in many direct and in- 
direct ways and we therefore 
entered upon independence 
with a very low level of indus- 
trialisation. 

“We have now to use every 
means in our power to re- 
verse this position, and this 
Act is one of them. 


“Some people think the 
Capital Investment Act is in 
*x Turn To Back Page 
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: Mensgenent of State-run Industries. 


. on } | . TheMinister of Industries has announced that five 
vA (Large - State-run industrial projects Will start production. during 
1964, They are the mechanical cocoa handling factory, the Kwame 
© Nkrumah Steel works and a complex of food factories all at Tema, 
| the cocoa processing factory in Takoradi and the meat OY S 


: . omteede: at Bolgatanga, . Ty 7 | a } 


| Speaking on management in State Res: ‘the 
i “|” Mingster said that in the interest of efficiency his Ministry. had | 
ack pe Set, the. ‘Government "not to aim at Africanisation in Ecard | ie 
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Lake Ase ity dhe public or private sector nerely ay for 4 00 Sah Ns i ee. 
Sat hy ae said that management agreements grr Ue Anotiee | - is “Be 
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ve Aa Betae mena, gael appropriate bodies to ena had been trained t take Be 
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e British firm of Parkinson Howard will establish a steelnill at Tema 
with @n eiiwed capacity of 30-40,000 tons. At first imported ore whl.be used. 
iy. ag on the Volta river has been made possible by the @onstra@@ion 
of the Volta; barrage, local ore will be processed. - Czechoslovakia” weal e@e 
ta ‘olish, 6 industrial plants in Ghana with the aid of a credit of b-&.® mala. 
(sugar eatinery. tannery, shoe factory, tire plant and a plant for alumgaum 
articles .For the protection of local industries, import duties were: wiMised. 

An economic and technical agreement with Japan provides for Japanese tech- 
nical training centers to be established in Ghana and grants to enable eo | 
Lans to study in Japan i — 
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GHANA : THE MINES (ABANDONMENT) BILL 


The Mines (Abandonment) Bill, introduced in January, 1961, by the 
Government of Ghana, was an interesting example of hard bargaining between 
a nationalist Government and foreign interests. Disputes between the 
Government and the gold mining companies have taken place for some years 
but these problems seem to have teen solved by the Government purchase 
of five of the British companies and tie establishment of a State Mining 
Corporation to direct tei cpereind in—fetures 

At the beginning of 1961 two mining companies announced 
their intentions of closing ieaf cae anear ease tne®tolenpeal for gold and 
exhaustion of high grade ore, aggravated by statutory wage increases of 
30% (a shilling an hour) in July, 1960, and a subsequent Governmental 
refusal to give financial sesletunce: Aaa their workings unprofitable. 
Amalgamated Banket Areas Ltde, proposed the abandonment of three shafts 


in the Tarkwa area is company had spent £G 300,000 in the year ending 







September 30th, 1960, on mi development, which was partially financed by 


£G 150,000 received in March, 1960,~from the Government apparently as 
the first instalment of a three year pe incus one development 
programe het only'been partially slciete ea 1,200 workers were to 
be retrenched by the Company imnediately «| A company under the same 
management as the very profitable Ashanti Goldfields Ltd.{considered to 
be the richest mine in the country) the Bibiani (1927) Ltd. followed with 
an announcement that its mine would close down gradually and milling eperatios 
would cease completely by October, 1962. The circumstances of the two 
mings “are nob entirely similar for the Bibiani seemsjto be exhausted and 
Amalgamated Banket hag ore bodies, but of too low a grade to be profitable 
at the present price of gold. 

The mine workers! union reacted strongly to the threat of large 
scale dismissal and the "Ghanian Time" called for a Government take over 
of Amalgamated Banket Areas, and suggested joint-ownership of other foreign= 
owned gold mining companies. 

Government action followed within a week, with the publication, 

on nag January, 1961, of the Mines (Abandonment) Bill,) which was to take 
effect serene “that date.) The BiL}yyns designed to renserees the mineral 


Cy An, ore tg 
reserves of Ghana" by controlling the abandonment of mines so that they 





e 
bp bean lagk te tlovel anol care 
/ @ould not be-teft—te become unworkable threughfieoding or collapsing. 
varteBU The written consent of the Chief Inspector of Mines would be required 
before any action leoukd~-be—teken} which would prejudice the future 
operations of an underground working could be taken. Such consent would 
not normally be given unless ore—bearing deposits were exhausted of St 
was clear that the mine could never be operated on an economic basis. 
The penalty for contravening this restriction would be a fine of up to 
£G. 100,000 or, for a continuing offence, not exceeding £G 1,000 a day. 
In the case of corporations any director, manager or officer would be liable 
to imprisonment of up to ten years. The concession holder of an 
unprofitable mine could surrender his concession if permission for 
abandonment had been refused or withheld for 6 months, but must surrender 
one or more other profitable concessions at the same time. Compensation 
for any surrendered concession would be givenerdathe Government would 
also negotiate for purchasing the plant and machinery needed to keep a 
oot wre 
mine in working condition if this was felt to be necessary. 


The Government's intention in introducing the Bill was not 


clear at first. Rumours of expropriation and nationalization are recurrent 


Oo 
and last October reports of MPR | take-over of foreign-owned 


commercial interests created a nationalisation scare. At first, with 


_companies it seemed that the Bill might be a move toward expropriation of 
mineSe It vee thought, An some quarters,that the Government might force 
the mines to operate at a sie t6 keep the large labour force employede 
It became clear, however, that the Government refusal to subsidize the mines, 
which had precipitated the crisis ,was a preliminary step to actual 
ownership, and the Mines (Abandonment) Bill was introduced as a delaying 
action more aehinge cle prompts coeta be tee. 

The Bill was followed, at the beginning of February,y by 
Government take-over bids for five of the seven UeK. controlled gold mines 


whol wrt 
in Ghana, being the four properties in the Western Selection and 








Development group = Amalgamated Banket Areas Ltd., Ariston Gold Mines 

(1929) Ltd., Breman|Gold Dredging Co. Ltd, and Ghana Main Reef Ltds, 
together with Bibiani. These mines have assets of nearly £10 million 

and employ 14,000 men directly and perhaps three times that number 
indirectly. The Government made no offers to shareholders of the other 

two U.K. companies which employ about 8,000 mene These are the Ashanti 
Goldfields Corporation Ltd. and the smaller Konongo Gold Mines Ltd., 

which are more prosperous than the other companies and the combined cost 

of which, estimated at about £26 million, might exceed the amount Ghana could 


afford. Nevertheless, the less profitable companies, for which the 


Government x negotiatdey, produce about St. £ 56 million a year or about 


50% of Ghana's gold productions and assist Ghana's balance of payments even 
if they run at a loss. 

The nominal value of the share capital involved was estimated 
at about £6 million and present market value at about £ 2,750,000. The 
Ghana Government's offer amounted to approximately £5,166,000 and by 
mid-April about 90% of the 35,000 shareholders had accepted the offer, 

The operation was handled for the Government by Philip Hill, Higginson, 
Erlangers Ltd. of London. With the acceptance by the shareholders of the 
Government's offer, the Bill was set aside in accordance with a Government 
Cerperation- announcement of 13th February. | | 

A State Mining Corporation was set up with effect from lst 
March as a holding company for all shares of the mines taken over and to 
direct overall policy subject to Government direction. The Corporation 
consists of seven persons forming a Board of Directors and 50 workers, 
ten from each mine, who would be associated with the management of the 
mines in a consultative and advisory capacity. The Chairman is Mre E. 
Ayeh-Kumi, who is also the Executive Director of the Ghana Development 
Secretariat, and has previously been Chairman of the Ghana Industrial 
Development Corporation, the Ghana Agricultural Development Corporation 
and President (¥) of the Ghana Chamber of Commerce. 

CONFIDENTIAL - The Attorney-General told the australian High Commissioner on 


the mantra 


10th February that the companies' threat to close down had precipitated the 
crisis andthe Government had quiekly decided on the take-over solution emé, 
Bylthe proposed legislation had preserved the mines for the interim period 

















: THE ABANDONMENT 


The Mines (Abandonment) Bill, introduced in Jamary, 1961, by the 
Government of Ghana, was an interesting example of hard bargaining between 
a nationalist Government and foreign interests. Disputes between the 





Government and the gold mining companies have taken place for some years 
but these problems seem to have een solved by the Government purchase 
of five of the British companies and the establishment of a State Mining 
Corporation to direct their operation in future. 

At the beginning of 1961 two mining companies announced 
their intentions of closing dow claiming that the low price for gold and 
exhaustion of high grade ore, aggravated by statutory wage inereases of 
30% (a shilling an hour) in July, 1960, and a subsequent Govermmental 
refusal to give financial assistance, made their workings unprofitable. 
Amalgamated Banket Areas Lid., proposed the abandonment of three shafts 
in the Tarkwa area. This company had spent £G 300,000 in the year ending 
September 30th, 1960, on mine development, which was partially financed by 
£G 150,000 received in March, 1960, from the Government apparently as 
the first instalment of a three year Government loan. The development 
programme had only been partially successful. About 1,200 workers were to 
be retrenched by the Company immediately. A company under the same 
management as the very profitable Ashanti Goldfields Ltd. considered to 
be the richest mine in the country, the Bibiani (1927) Ltd. followed with 
an announcement that its mine would close dow gradually and milling eperatis 
would cease completely by October, 1962. The circumstances of the two 
mines are not entirely similar for the Bibiani seems to be exhausted and 
Amalgamated Banket has ore bodies, but of too low a grade to be profitable 


at the present price of gold. : 
The mine workers' union reacted strongly to the threat of large 


scale dismissal and the "Ghanian Time" called for a Government take over 
of Amalgamated Banket Areas, and suggested joint-ownership of other foreign- 
owned gold mining companies. 

Government action followed within a week, with the publication, 
on 24th January, 1961) of the Mines (Abandonment) Bill, which was to take 
effect from that date. The Bill was designed to "safeugard the mineral 
reserves of Ghana" by controlling the abandonment of mines so that they 











would not be left to become unworkable through flooding or collapsing, 

The written consent of the Chief Inspector of Mines would be required 

before any action feeukd-be-teken} which would prejudice the future 
operations of an underground working could be taken. Such consent would 
not normally be given unless ore-bearing deposits were exhausted or it | 
was clear that the mine could never be operated on an economic basis. 


The penalty for contravening this restriction would be a fine of up to 
£G. 100,000 or, for a continuing offence, not exceeding £G 1,000 a day, 
In the case of corporations any director, manager or officer would be liable 
to imprisonment of up to ten years, The concession holder of an 
unprofitable mine could surrender his concession if permission for 
abandonment had been refused or withheld for 6 months, but must surrender 
one or more other profitable concessions at the same time. Compensation 
for any surrendered concession would be given. The Government would 
also negotiate for purchasing the plant and machinery needed to keep a 
mine in working condition if this was felt to be necessary. 

The Government's intention in introducing the Bill was not 
clear at first. Rumours of expropriation and nationalization are recurrent 
and last October reports of proposals for take-over of foreign-owned 
‘commercial interests created a nationalisation scare. At first, with 
the uncertainty of the Government's intentions concerning foreign 
companies it seemed that the Bill might be a move toward expropriation of 
mines. It was thought in some quarters that the Government might force 
the mines to operate at a loss to keep the large labour force employed. 
It became clear, however, that the Government refusal to subsidize the mines 
which had precipitated the crisis was a preliminary step to actual 
ownership, and the Mines (Abandonment) Bill was introduced as a delaying 
actione 

The Bill was followed, at the beginning of Februaryy by 
Government take-over bids for five of the seven U.K. controlled gold mines 


in Ghana, being the four properties in the Western Selection and 





3. 


Development group ~ Amalgamated Banket Areas Litd., Ariston Gold Mines 
(1929) Ltd., Breman (Gold Dredging Co. Ltd, and Ghana Main Reef Ltd, 
together with Bibiani. These mines have assets of nearly £10 million 
and employ 14,000 men directly and perhaps three tines that mumber 
indirectly. The Government made no offers to shareholders of the other 
two U.K. companies which employ about 8,000 men. These are the Ashanti 
Goldfields Corporation Ltd. and the smaller Konongo Gold Mines Litd., 
which are more prosperous than the other companies and the combined cost 
of which, estimated at about £26 million, might exceed the amount Ghana could 
afford. Nevertheless, the less profitable companies for which the 
Goverment is negotiating produce about St. £ 56 million a year or about 
50% of Ghana's gold production, and assist Ghana's balance of payments even 
if they run at a loss. 

The nominal value of the share capital involved was estimated 
at about £6 million and present market value at about £ 2,750,000. The 
Ghana Government's offer amounted to approximately £5,166,000 and by 
mid-April about 90% of the 35,000 shereholders had accepted the offer. 
The operation was handled for the Government by Philip Hill, Higginson, 
Erlangers Lid. of London. With the acceptance by the shareholders of the 
Government's offer, the Bill was set aside in accordance with a Government 
Gexporatieon~ announcement of 13th February. 

A State Mining Corporation was set up with effect from lst 
March as a holding company for all shares of the mines taken over and to 





direct overall policy subject to Government direction. The Gorporation 
consists of seven persons forming a Board of Directors and 50 workers, 

ten from each mine, who would be associated with the management of the 
mines in a consultative and advisory capacity. The Chairman is Mre E, 
Ayeh-Kumi, who is also the Executive Director of the Ghana Development 
Secretariat, and has previously been Chairman of the Ghana Industrial 
Development Corporation, the Ghana Agricultural Development Corporation 
and President(?) of the Ghana Chamber of Commerce. 

CONFIDENTIAL - The Attorney~General told the Australian High Commissioner on 
10th February that the companies' threat to close down had precipitated the 
crisis and the Government had quickly decided on the take-over solution and 
by the proposed legislation had preserved the mines for the interim period 














he 


ami kept share values at a proper market level. The Government was very 
satisfied with the price paid and expected to make a 124% profit a year. 
It was felt that the purchase of share capital gave more assets to the 
Government than the proposed legislation if enacted, 





Thug the outcome of the dispute between the Government and the gold mines 
was generally satisfactory, but such nationalisation scares are not likely 


to encourage or attract the foreign capital investment that Ghana needs. 






























The Mines (Abandonment) Bill, introduced in Jamary, 1961, by the 
Government of Ghana, was an interesting example of hard bargaining between 
a nationalist Government and foreign interests. Disputes between the 
Government and the gold mining companies have taken place for some years 
but these problems seem to have wen solved by the Government purchase 

of five of the British companies and the establishment of a State Mining 
Corporation to direct their operation in future. 

At the beginning of 1961 two mining companies announced 
their intentions of closing dow claiwing that the low price for gold and 
exhaustion of high grade ore, aggravated by statutory wage increases of 
30% (a shilling an hour) in July, 1960, and a subsequent Govermuental 
refusal to give financial assistance, made their workings unprofitable. 
Amalgamated Banket Areas Lid., proposed the abandonment of three shafts 
in the Tarkwe area. This company had spent £G 300,000 in the year ending 
September 30th, 1960, on mine development, which was partially financed by 
£G 150,000 received in March, 1960, from the Government apparently as 
the first instalment of a three year Government loan. The development 
programme had only been partially successful. About 1,200 workers were to 
be retrenched by the Company immediately. A company under the same 
management as the very profitable Ashanti Goldfields Ltd. considered to 
be the richest mine in the country, the Bibiani (1927) Ltd. followed with 
en announcement that its mine would close dow gradually and milling 
would cease completely by October, 1962. The circumstances of the two 
mines are not entirely similar for the Bibiani seems to be exhausted and 
Amalganated Banket has ore bodies, but of too low a grade to be profitable 
at the present price of gold. 45 

The mine workers' union reacted strongly to the threat of large 
scale dismicssel and the "Ghanian Time" calle? icz a Government take over 
of Amalgamated Banket Areas, and suggested joint-ownership of other foreign- 
owned gold mining companies. 

Government action followed within a week, with the publication, 
on 2ith Jamuary, 1961, of the Mines (Abandonment) Bill, whieh was to take 
effect from that date. The Bill was designed to "safeugard the mineral 
reserves of Ghana" by controlling the abandonment of mines so that they 
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Development group = Amalgamated Banket Areas Ltd., Ariston Gold Mines 
(1929) Ltd., Breman (Gold Dredging Co. Ltd, and Ghana Main Reef Lid,, 
tegether with Bibianie These mines have assets of nearly £10 million 
and employ 14,000 men directly and perhaps three times that mmber — 
indirectly. The Government made no offers to shareholders of the other 
two U.Ke companies which employ about $,000 men. These are the Ashenti 
Goldfields Corporation Lid. and the smaller Konongo Gold Mines lide, 
which are mors prosperous than the other companies and the combined cost 
of which, estimated at about £26 million, might exceed the amount Ghana could 
afford. Nevertheless, the less profitable companies for which the 
Goverment is negotiating produce about St. £ 56 million a year or about 
50% of Ghana's gold production, and assist Ghana's balance of payments even 
if they run at a losses 

The nominal value of the share capital involved was estimated 
at about £6 million and present market value at about £ 2,750,000. The 
Ghana Government's offer amounted to approximately £5,166,000 and by 
mid-April about 90% of the 35,000 shareholders had accepted the offer, 
The cperation was handled for the Government by Philip Hill, Higginson, 
Erlangers Ltd. of London. With the acceptance by the shareholders of the 
Government's offer, the Bill was set aside in accordance with a Government 
Gerperetien= announcenent of 13th February. 

A State Mining Corporation was set up with effect from lst 
Mereh as a holding company for all shares of the mines taken over ani to 
direct overall policy subject to Government direction. The Corporation 
consists of seven persons forming a Board of Directors and 50 workers, 
ten from each mine, who would be associated with the management of the 
mines in a consultative and advisory capacity. The Chairman is Mre E. 
Ayeh-Kumi, who is also the Executive Director of the Ghana Development 
Secretariat, and has previously been Chairman of the Ghana Industrial 
Development Corporation, the Ghana Agricultural Development Corporation 
and President(?) of the Ghana Chamber of Commerce. 
CONFIDENTIAL = The Attorney-General told the Australian High Commissioner on 
10th February that the companies’ threat to close down hai precipitated the 
crisis and the Government had quickly decided on the take-over solution and 


by the proposed legislation had preserved the mines for the interim period 











he 


and kept share values at a proper market level. The Goverment was very 
satisfied with the price paid and expected to make a 12% profit a years 
It was felt that the purchase of share capital gave mre asseta to the 
Goverment than the proposed legislation if enacted. 





Thus the outcome of the dispute between the Government and the gold mines 
was generally satisfactory, but such nationalisation scares are not likely 
to encourage or attract the foreign capital investment that Ghana needs. 
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5rd May, 1961. 
TRADE 
TREASURY 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Ghana, ; Gold Mining Companies 






ission has informed us that 
has announced that more 






and that acceptances in respect of the other two companies 
(Amalgamated Banket and Ariston) amount to 87 per cent, in view of 
which the Corporation has decided to declare these offers uncon 


2. In its statement, the Corporation reaffirms its intention 


to provide continued employment for the managers and workers of the 


mines concerned, and declares that employees existing pension and 
provident scheme rights will not be prejudiced by the acquisition 

of the companies, 

de This memorandum has been sent to the Departments of Trade, 

Treasury and National Development. 


(Maris King) “~~ 
for the Secre A 
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5th April, 1961. 





NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 


March, 1961, concerning 


to buy up shares of the five 


I refer to my memorandum of Yth 


the decision of the 


companies coneexrned in 





I am attaching a press release giving details of menber- 


ship of the Corporation, 
This memorendum, with attachment, has been sent to the 


Departments of Trade, Treasury and National Development, 


Je 
he 








(Mexis King) '. 
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NO R PUBLICATION UNTIL TUESDAY, 7TH MARCH, 1961 _4T 0001 HOURS 


GHANA, PRESS RELEASE NO.258/61 
GHANA ST.TE MINING CORPOR..TION 


In connection with the Government's proposal to take 
over five gold mining companies, the Ghana State Mining Corporation 
has been set up with effect from ist March, under an Instrument 
of Incorporation signed by the President. 

The object of this corporation is not to run any of the 
gold mines directly. The Corporation will, however, be the holding 
company for all the shares of the mines taken over and will direct 
overall policy. It will be subject to general and specific direc~ 
tion from the Government. 

The Corporation is composed of seven persons forming; 

a Board of Directors, together with 50 workers made up of 10 each 
of the five companies who will be associated with the management 
of the mines to be taken over in a consultative and advisory capacitye 

The Board of Directers of the Corporation consists of a 
Chairman and six members. The Chairman is Mr. E. <Ayeh-Kumi, who 
is also the Executive Director of the Ghana Development Secretariate 
Mr. Ayeh-Kumi has previously held many responsible positions in 
private and public business, including the chairmanship of the Ghana 
Industrial Development Corporation, the Ghana igricultureal Develop- 
ment Corporation, and the Presidency of the Ghana Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Particulars of the mebers are as follows:-= 
(1) Sir Charles Tachie-Menson, Kt., C.B.E., Chairman of the 

Ghana Civil Commission, and a former member of the Legislative 
and Executive Councils of the then Gold Coast Government. He 
has also held various positions of trust in the past including 
directorship of the West African Airways Corporation. He was 

a member of the Coussey Constitutional Committee, the first 
President of the Gold Coast Trade Union Congress and Chairman 
of the Achimota Constitutional Conference. He is a direetor 

of Ariston Gold Mines and of Ghana Main Reef, and a local 
director of Barclays Band, D.Ce & 0. 


(2) Mr. Mark Botsio is a member of the Institute of Directors, 
and of the Institute of Export, London; he has also been 
a director of the Ghana Industrial Development Corporation 
Since 1953, and was a former member of the Ghana Cocoa Marketing 
Board. He is also the founder and Managing Director of the 
Ghana Trade Journal and the first Secretary of the Ghana 
Chamber of Commerce and founder and first Secretary of the 
Ghana Booksellers Association. 


oveeet/s 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


a NY | BD 
Mr. DeK. Foevie is Chairman of the Ghana T.U.C. and a 
former miner of Marlu Gold Mines, Bogosu. Mr. Foevie was 
electeé President of the Miners Union in 195 and General 
Secretary/Treasurer of the T.U.eCe in 1958. He is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Miners International 
Federation and a member of the Ghana idvisory Committee 
on Labour. 


Mr. HeP. Hinchcliffe is Adviser to the Board of the Ghana 
Commercial Bank which he joined in 1953, becoming Manager of 


the s.ccra branch in 1957 and Managing Director from April 


1959 to September, 1960. He has previously had 25 years 
service with the State Bank of India. A Fellow of the 
Indian Institute of Bankers, he served on a number of 
Government Committees in India where he was awarded the 
Kaiser-I-Hind medal in 1945 for public services. 


Mr. F. Clelland is Consulting Ingineer to the Finsbury 
Pavement House group of mines in Ghana a Member of the 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. Previously he served 
with Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Ltd.té which he was appointed 
in 1936 and of which he became General Manager in 198. 

He was, in addition, General Manager of Ghana Main Reef 
Ltd., from 1950 to 1956 and had in all 25 years of experience 
of mining in Ghana, 


The Director of Geological Survey. The substantive 
officer of this post is Mre Desi.e Bates, MeBeliey MeSCe, 
M.1.M.M., who entered the Geological Survey Department in 

1936 and was appointed Director in January 1951. The 
present incumbent of the office is the Acting Director, 
Mr. 1G. Hughes, B.Sce, 4eMoI.MM.e. Mr. Hughes entered the 
Department in 1950 and was promoted Deputy Director in 
December, 1957. 
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PRIVATE INVESTME 

IN GHANA W 

SCHEME TO SAFEGUARD 
FOREIGN INTERESTS 


By Our Foreign Staff 


Dr. Nkrumah’s suggestion that foreign business 


- concerns in Ghana should put forward schemes designed 


to safeguard the legitimate interests of their shareholders— 
and his undertaking to give any such proposals a reason- 
ably sympathetic hearing—seems likely to be taken up in 
the very near future, 


It is understood that an aide memoire has been prepared on 
the subject and that it will be submitted to Dr. Nkrumah as soon 
as an interview can be arranged. The document has indeed already 
been despatched to the Accra 
representative of a group of 
foreign companies involved. 


The aide-memoire is. believed 
to follow fairly closely the lines of 
the Abs-Shawcross draft conven- 
tion for the protection of foreign 
shareholders’ interests. The main 
points of the convention are that 
there should be no discrimination 
against expatriate private con- 
cerns: that there should be no 
expropriation without fair and 
prompt compensation; and that in 
the event of disputes both sides 
should be obliged to take their 
differences to international arbitra- 
tion 























Objectives of a similar character 
are believed to be behind the in- 
creasing pressure which is being 
put on Whitehall to sponsor some 
kind of insurance scheme to cover 
U.K. overseas investments against 
non-commercial risks. Protective 


U.S. and West German investors 
in many parts of the world where 
the political risks to foreign busi- 
ness are.considerable. 


Review 
Up to very recently the Treasury 


sponsoring any similar scheme for 
the benefit of U.K. overseas in- 
vestors. But in the face of mount- 
ing pressure it now appears that it 
has agreed to review its attitude. 
The review will certainly take some 
little time but it is expected A 


result in a firm decision one way 
the oe 


Seare 


Dr. Nkrumah’s offer to con- 
sider proposals of this kind was 
contained in his broadcast speech 
immediately after the Ghana 
nationalisation scare last October. 
It was specifically directed to the 
local chambers of commerce, of 
which there were then two—one 
representing local and the other 
overseas business interests. But 
these people have been _ pre- 
occupied in recent months with 
merging the two chambers in 
accordance with a_ presidential 
directive contained in the sarge | 
broadeast speech. i shane 
the first concrete response to Dr, 
Nkrumah’s offer has come from 
elsewhere, _ 
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cover of this sort is available to | 


had set its face firmly against. 
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OFFER TO BUY MINES 


N offer by the Ghana Government to buy five of the 
A country’s gold mines from the shareholders on “ fair 
and reasonable ’’ terms aroused great interest among 
finance markets abroad. Newspaper comment in Britain was 
favourable to the proposals. The London Times said: ‘* The 
offer to buy is the sensible answer, which it is thought the 
companies will accept.” 


The news of the negotiations was contained in an announce- 
ment which was made simultaneously in London and Accra. This 
said: “At the request of the Government of Ghana, Philip Hill, 
Higginson, Erlangers Ltd. have been examining the financial prob- 
lems affecting certain sectors of the gold mining industry in Ghana. 
They have now been authorised to lay before the representatives of 
the companies concerned proposals for the acquisition of their entire 
share capital and have requested that these be submitted to their 
boards. 


“ The Government of Ghana intends to discuss with the mining 
companies the future management of these mines and will, in con- 
sultation with them, seek to ensure continued employment for the 
present managers and workers in Ghana, both European and 
African. 


“The companies concerned include Bibiani (1927) Ltd., but 
there is no intention of making an offer to the shareholders of 
Ashanti Gold Fields Corporation Ltd., or of Konongo Gold Mines 
Ltd., which companies will continue to operate as at present. 


“Other companies affected by these proposals are: 
Amalgamated Banket Areas Ltd. 
Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Ltd. 
Bremang Gold Dredging Co. Ltd. 
Ghana Main Reef Ltd.” 


Discussions in Accra 


A report from Accra said the announcement followed negotia- 
tions with the Ghana Government and with the managements of 
the mines concerned by Mr. John Colville, a director of Philip Hill, 
Higginson, Erlangers Ltd. He also had long discussions with 
President Nkrumah, Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, the Finance Minister, 
and other Cabinet Ministers. 


“In Government circles,” said the report, “it was explained 
that the object of the move by the Government was to take over the 
mines by the orthodox method of making an offer to the share- 
holders. The mines affected were facing many problems and they 
had not been able to find the necessary capital themselves to con- 
tinue with development. 


“Between them, they produce almost half the yearly gold yield 
in Ghana. By working the five companies as one unit, the mines 
had very good prospects for the future and they could be a great 
asset to Ghana. 


“Tt was stressed that the offer was in no sense an effort to 
nationalise the mines. 
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“Commenting on this, Mr. Colville said the offer made by the 
Government was not nationalisation, which was understood to mean 
compulsory acquisition from shareholders. In this case there was 
an offer to the shareholders, through their boards, on an entirely 
voluntary basis. Mr. Colville said that there were over 35,000 share- 
holders involved and it would probably take two months before all 
their views had been received.” 


Publication of the terms of the offer was made 
after there had been time for them to be communicated 
to the companies. The figure amounted to a cash total 
of £5,166,000, compared with market capitalisation of 
£2,750,000 before the announcement. 


Individually the offers were Is. in cash for each Amalgamated 
Banket 3s. unit, against a market price of 9d.; 4s. for each Ariston 
2s. 6d. unit, against 3s. 9d.; 3s. 9d. for each Bremang Gold Dredging 
2s. unit, against 2s. 9d.; 3s. for each Ghana Main Reef 5s. unit, 
against 2s. 6¢d.; and 4s. each for the Bibiani 4s. units, against 3s. 9d. 

The Daily Mail described the offer as “ for the 
shareholders in the companies. 


“ Ashanti and Konongo Gold are left out,” said the paper, 
“ probably because they are doing better than those bid for and 
their British owners are happy to keep them at work. 


“The deal is a good one both for the mines and the Ghana 
Government. 


“Ghana does not like the idea of the mines closing and 14,000 
workpeople losing their jobs. It knows that if it allows the mines to 
close they will flood and soon become unworkable. 


‘“ Nor does Ghana want to pour more money into the mines 
without some prospect of getting a profit on its investment. 


“So the Government is willing to pay up more than £5,000,000 
to keep 14,000 workers employed and take what profits it can make 
as a return on its investment. The gold exports will help its balance- 
of-payments. 


“The shareholders should take the bid if it is fairly apportioned 
among them. These low-grade gold producers live only in hope that 
the gold price will at last be raised. 


“While waiting for that to happen they could be investing the 
money to greater benefit to themselves in other parts of the stock 
markets. 


good news ” 


“And they should remember other foreign Governments who 
have not been so generous when taking over British-owned assets.”’ 


The Daily Herald said: “This is no grab. Indeed, Ghana is 
operating in the most orthodox fashion.” In an editorial, the 
Yorkshire Post commented: “To buy the mines, instead of seizing 
them, is a sound business move and will establish the necessary 
confidence in Ghana’s good faith.” 


The Daily Telegraph, after saying the offer was a generous one, 
observed: “Dr. Nkrumah’s aim of substituting outright equity control 
for a piece-meal system of subsidies and assistance seems reasonable. 
What is important from the City’s point of view, and distinguishes 
this nationalisation from some other operations overseas, is that 
Dr. Nkrumah is concerned to make a fair and adequate offer.” 
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@.K. Press describe bid as ‘good news... sensible... generdus 
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i ee 15th February, 1961. 


The Secretary, - 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBE . 


Ghana: Dispute with Gold Mining Companies 


Our memoranda 89 of 10th February and 81 of 
Sth February. 


2% On 13th February, the Ghana Government announced 
that as a result of discussions with the Chamber of Mines, 
the Government had decided not to proceed with the Mines 
(Abandonment) Bill if the shareholders of the five companies 
concerned (these were listed in our memo, 81) accepted the 
Government's offer for their shares, The representatives 

of the companies concerned had expressed their willingness 
and desire to co-operate with the Government in providing 
for a smooth takeover if the shareholders accepted the 
Government's proposals. 


3% It was stated that the Government's policy was to 
co-operate to the fullest degree with mining companies in 
the private sector. There was no intention to nationalise or 
otherwise acquire any other goldmines, TIn fact, negotiations 
were continuing with the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation for 

a possible extension of their concession. It was also added 
that the Concessions Ordimnce, which was over sixty years 
old, was due for redrafting in the generd process of statute 
law revision, so that it should accord more closely with 
modern conditions, However the new legislation would not 
placé any existing concession holders in a less favorable 
post sen than they were under the existing law. It was 

oped that the new legislation might be introduced towards 


the end of 1961, 
Aly Hi hese 


(F .W.S. Milne) 
Third Secretary 
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The High Commissioner in Acera has reported a conversation 
On February 9th with the Attorney-General, Mr. Bing, about the recent 
dispute between the Government of Ghana and the gold mining companies. 


Zs tre Bing said that the crisis had been precipitated by 

the companies’ threat to abandon the mines. The Government had had to 
think quickly and decided quite early on the take-over solution, but 

were concerned to preserve the mines and share values at the proper 
market level, and effected this by proposing the Mines (Abandonment) Bill. 


3e The Government are satisfied with the deal at the price 

offered, on which they expect to make a profit of 12g% per annum, and 
consider that by buying the share capital they have got more assets 

than they would have obtained if the proposed legislation had run its 
Course. | 


he The choice of the financial firm and its representative 

(Mr. Je Colvill) who came to Ghana had been made in view of the intense 
respectability of both, not only to increase the chances of success of 
this deal, but also to promote confidence with respect to the still 
unconcluded VALCO deal (Volta River project). 


5e The High Commissioner has heard, but has been unable to check, 
a report that Mr. Colvill told the President that the recent nationalisa~ 
tion seares had been very damaging to Ghana's capacity for raising 
overseas credit. 


Ge This memorandum has been sent to the Departments of Trade, 
Treasury and National Development. 


(Maris King) to 
for the Acting Secretary 
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Sth February, 1%1. 


The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
GANBERRA, A.C.T. 


Ghana _ 3 Gold Mining Industry 
(My memorandum No, 80 of 7th February, 1961) 


The terms of Ghana's offer, amounting to approximately £5,400,000, 
have now been made public, and are as follows: | 


Amalgamated Banket Areas Limited - for each of the 
19 ,2.32 669 three shilling stock units one shilling 
in cash; 


Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Limited - for each of the 
10,285,714 2/6d. stock units four shillings in cash; 


Bremang Gold Dredging Company Limited - for each of the 
5,216,848 two shillings stock units 3/9d. in cash; 


Ghana Main Reef Limited - for each of the 4,457,450 
five shilling stock units three shillings in cash; 


Bibiani (1927) Limited - for each of the four shilling 
2,500,000 ordinary shares four shillings in cash. 


It is reported that the directors the first four companies have 
stated that they will recommend to their s ers acceptance of the offers 
as being fair and reasonable, and that the directors of Bibiani (1927) Limited | 
state that they will be prepared to recommend acceptance subject to the ; 
detailed conditions of the formal offer being satisfactory. 





3 Apparently the formal offers will be put to the several shareholder 
by Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers Ltd. early in March. 


(Yo phhinrd_- 


(B.C. Ballard) 
High Gommissioner. 
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ACCRA, 
“Tn reply quote No..... 111.3 ohele 
Memorandum No........ ere 


7th February, 1961. 
The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. 


Ghana : Gold Mining Industry 
(My_memorandum Noe 71 of 1st February, 1961) 
The latest step in the dispute between the Government of Ghana and 
certain mining companies is the announcement on 6th February of the intention 
of the Government of Ghana to make an ordinary market take-over bid for the 
whole of the share capital of several of the companies. Those concerned are - 
Bibiani (1927) Ltd., Amalgamated Banket Areas Itd., Ariston Gold Mines (1929) ltd., 
Bremang Gold Dredging Gompany Ltd., and Ghana Main Reef Ltd. 


Ze The operation is being handled for the Government of Ghana by 
Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers ltd. of london, who have issued the following 
statement: 


"At the request of the Government of Ghana, 
Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers ltd. have been examining 
the financial problems affecting certain sectors of the 
gold mining industry in Ghana, 


They have now been authorised to lay before the 
representatives of the companies concerned proposals for 
the acquisition of their entire share capital and have 
requested that these be submitted to their Boards. 


The Government of Ghana intends to discuss with 
the mining companies the future management of these mines 
and will in consultation with them seek to ensure continued 
employment for the present managers and workers in Ghana, 
both European and African," 


3. i understand that the nominal value of the share capital involved is 
in the region of £6 million and that its present market value is about 

£2 million; the success of the operation will therefore depend on, among 
other things, how high the Government of Ghana is prepared to put its offer. 


Ae On present trends, there is no intention of making an offer to the 
shareholders of Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Ltd. or Konongo Gold Mines Ltd.. | 
This may be for two reasons; first, the companies are prosperous, and second, 

the cost (perhaps £26 million) could be more than Ghana could handle having | 
regard to its present commitments. The companies for whose purchase the 

government is now negotiating are less prosperous because marginal, but 

nevertheless produce from one-half to two-thirds of Ghana's gold production. 


5e It will be interesting to see the fate of the Mines (Abandonment) Bill. 

It was to have been introduced today, when the National Assembly resumes its 

session, but does not seem to be on today's Order Paper. Legislation in terms 

of the Bill was of course no more than a government weapon in the conflict. 
The fact that it could reasonably be assumed that the Bill wid&te passed as 3 
drafted shows clearly where power lies, | 


VN eMarke 


(B.C. Ballard) 
Copies to - lagos No. 24 High Gommissioner. 
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Cla Takelbver Bid for” 


(\- Five Gold Mines 


The Ghana Government is making take-over bids for five of the seven U.K. con: | 


trolled gold mines in the republic. They are the four Ghana properties in the Western 
Selection and Development group—Amalgamated Banket Areas, Ariston, Bremang, 
the sister company of Ashanti Goldfields Corporation. 


os eam Main Reef—and Bibiani, 
| a ase Between them they produce about £56m. worth of gold a 


A 


year and have assets of nearly £10m. But they have all been hit 
by rising costs inflated by the recent statutory wage increase In 


Ghana. No bid is being made 
for Ashanti, easily the richest 
mine in the country, nor for the 
smaller Konongo, which is a 
member of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields group. 


“ Kair Terms ” 


Philip Hill Higginson Erlangers 
state that they have been author- 
ised by the Ghana Government to 
submit to the companies proposals 
for'the acquisition of the entire 
share capitals. No details of the 
terms are given, but they are 
thought to be pitched comfortably 


‘above the currently depressed 


share prices. A spokesman for 
Philip Hill said: “We believe the 
offers are fair and reasonable and 
the Government of Ghana has in- 


istructed us to couch them in that 


way.” 

The proposals are being con- 
sidered by the companies and 
statements to shareholders’ will 
follow soon. The Ghana Govern- 
ment hopes to ensure continued 


nd to avoid the closing of mines. 
Mt 


Nv for the 14.000 miners affected 


It is pointed out that gold exports 
help the balance of payments even | 
if a mine is running at a loss. 

Inflated costs, coupled with the 
Government’s denial of further aid 
for needy mines, had previously 
resulted in the A.B.A. and Bibiani 
managements deciding that closure 
was inevitable. But the situation 
was complicated by the recently 
passed Mines (Abandonment) Bill 
in Ghana, which imposed fines of 
up to £100,000 and ten-year terms 
of imprisonment on managements 
which closed mining properties 
without Government permission. 

Subsequent discussions have been 
going on between the Government 
and General Sir Edward Spears. 
chairman of Ashanti and Bibiani, and 
Mr. C. J. Burns, head of the Western 
Selection group. The take-over news 
was not known in the share market 
yesterday. Closing prices of the five 
mines together with their highs for 
the past 12 months were: Amalga- 
mated Banket 44d (1s 104d), Ariston 
2s 44d (5s 6d), Bonny 2s (3s 9d), 
Ghana Main Reef 1s 74d (3s 93d) 
and Bibiani 2s 3d (4s 44d). 
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/GHANA’S TAKE-OVER BID 


} 


A sensible solution, it appears, 
may yet be found to the 
problem of the gold-mining in- 
dustry in Ghana. The problem, 
which has existed for some time 
past, consists in the fact that 
several foreign-owned mines 
which are large employers of 
labour are unable to operate at 
a profit under present condi- 
tions: the Ghana Government 
wants them kept operating, the 
owners want to see them closed 
down. The problem became 
acute last month when the 
Government, which had aggra- 
vated the situation by an_in- 
crease In wages, announced that 
it could provide no further 
financial assistance to the mines. 
Two, Bibiani and Amalgamated 
Banket, promptly announced 
that they would have to close 
down. The Government at once 
introduced a Mines (Abandon- 
ment) Bill which laid heavy 
penalties on any mine closing 
down without official permission 
and allowed concessions to be 
relinquished only at the risk of 
having to surrender concessions 
held by profitable associated 
companies, 

The Government's intention 
in introducing such a Bill was 
not altogether clear. The mines 
affected, admittedly employ 
14,000 men directly and perhaps 
three times as many indirectly: 
it was plainly desirable that they 
should not be closed until some 
alternative form of employment 
had been provided. But Bibiani’s 
ores are all but exhausted, and 
the quality of Amalgamated 
Banket’s ores is too low for it 
to be able to operate at a profit 


without an increase in the price _ 


of gold. If the mines were to 
be kept operating, it would be 
unreasonable not to provide 
them with a subsidy—yet this is 
just what the Government had 
refused to do. Once again, it 


utraging the foreign investors 


Neutra Ghana was deliberately 


whose she seeks to 


attract. 


Take-over Bid 


But a compromise has now 
apparently been reached. The 
Mines (Abandonment) Bill can 
now be made out to be no more 
than a means of preventing over- 
hasty action. The refusal to’ 
provide a subsidy can now 
appear as no more than a pre- 
liminary step towards a wider 
proposal. The Government of 
Ghana has now made offers for 
the entire share capital of 
Bibiani (but not of the profitable | 
Ashanti and Konongo) and of 
the four mines, including 
Ariston, in the 120 Moorgate 
group. It means to discuss the 
future management of the mines 
with the companies and to seek, 
in consultation with them. to 
ensure continued employment 
for the present managers and 
workers. This is a great deal 
better. It is not unreasonable 
that the Government should in- 
Sist On owning mines which it 
intends to subsidise. Provided 
that the terms of its offers turn 
out to be attractive, everyone 
may now be satisfied. 

But this has not been a happy 
affair. Dr. ~ Nkrumah’s 
porters have made too many 
threatening references to the pos- 
sibility of expropriating foreign 
capital for foreign investors to | 
be “easily reassured. A mass 
exodus of foreign capital is out 
of the” question, but incidents 
like this do nothing to encourage 
the inflow of fresh capital which 
Ghana needs. Most firms which 
have a stake in Ghana fealise 
the desirability of gradually 
ceding to Ghanaians a larger 
Share in the running of the 
country’s commerce and in- 
dustry. Thé Government can | 


capital 


mee 


Serve its own interests better by | 
dealing reasonably with these | 
firms than by creating a fresh . 


expropriation crisis every couple 
of months. ) 
| 
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MOVE TO SAVE MINES 


BILL to prevent mines from being abandoned and 
A left in an unworkable condition has been pub- 
lished by the Ghana Government, The move 
followed an announcement by the Amalgamated 
Banket Areas Ltd. that losses would force the closing 
down of two gold mines at Tarkwa and Bibiani. The 
new Act was made retrospective to January 23rd, the 
date of its publication. 


In a memorandum with the Bill, Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, 
Minister of Finance, said it was designed to safeguard the 
mineral reserves of Ghana. Under the existing law there 
was nothing to prevent the holder of a mining concession 
from closing down an underground working as soon as 
the holder thought it had ceased to be sufficiently profitable 
to continue the extraction of ore. 


When a working was closed down reclamation work was 
normally undertaken. This involved removing, for the purpose 
of extraction of ore, the safety pillars which supported the 
mine, and the dismantling and removal of plant and machinery. 
The pumping operations which were required to keep the mine 
free from flooding also came to anend. The result was that the 
mine was soon in a collapsed and flooded condition. 


Minerals remaining in the mine were thus lost and the 
mine could not be worked in the future, even if the price of the 
extracted mineral rose, or it became otherwise profitable or 
expedient in the national interest to work it again. 


In this way Ghana could lose the advantage of its mineral 
reserves unless steps were taken to control the closing of mines. 


Explaining the Clauses of the Bill, Mr. Gbedemah said it 
would be an offence for the holder of a mining concession to 
do any act calculated to prejudice the future operation of an 
underground working unless he had the written consent of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. In considering applications for con- 
sent, the Chief Inspector would have to comply with directions 
given by a “ prescribed authority ” nominated by the President. 


Normally, consent would not be given unless the ore- 
bearing deposits accessible from the underground working in 
question had been exhausted, or it was clear that the working 
could never again be operated on an economic basis. 


Maximum Fine: £100,000 


If a concession holder contravened this restriction, a fine 
not exceeding £100,000 or, if the offence were a continuing one, 
not exceeding £1,000 a day, could be imposed. In the case of 
corporations, any director, manager or officer of the corpora- 
tion who, directly or indirectly, instigated or assisted the con- 
travention would be guilty of a second-degree felony, punish- 
able with imprisonment up to ten years. 


“In order to prevent financial hardship to a concession 
holder who is required to maintain an underground working 
which has ceased to be profitable to him,” said the memoran- 
dum, “Clause Two enables him to surrender his concession. 
This may be done where permission has been refused for the 
doing of an act which would prejudice the future operation of 
the working, or where six months have elapsed without consent 
having been given or refused. 


“In order to prevent marginal concessions being sur- 
rendered while highly profitable ones continue to be worked, 
the concession holder may, if he wishes to surrender a conces- 
sion in respect of which consent is refused, be required at the 
same time to surrender one or more of his other concessions. 


“Where the concession holder is a company, any other 
company whose commercial interests are bound up with those 
of the concession holder may also be required to surrender one 
or more mining concessions if the first concession is to be 
surrendered. 


“This is provided for by sub-section (3) of the Clause, the 
wording of which is taken from section 23 of the Concessions 
Ordinance (Cap. 136). The need for this provision was felt by 
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the British colonial administration as long ago as 1916, the date 
on which it was inserted in the Ordinance.” 


Wherever a concession was surrendered the holder had a 
right to compensation. This would be equal to the net profit 
which the concession holder would have obtained if he had 
been permitted to extract the ore that was sufficiently worked 
at the date of surrender to be described as developed ore. 


The announcement of the proposal to close the mines was 
made with the publication of a letter from Amalgamated 
Banket Areas Ltd. to their shareholders. This was issued with 
the following statement by the Government: 


“The Government of Ghana have been informed by Mr. 
C. J. Burns, of the 120 Moorgate Group which controls the 
directorates of the Amalgamated Banket Areas Ltd., the Ghana 
Main Reef, the Ariston Gold Mines and the Bremang Gold 
Dredging Company, that a letter is being issued to all share- 
holders of the Amalgamated Banket Areas Ltd. on January 
24th, 1961. 


“The letter to the shareholders points out that all plant 
will be removed from the three sections of the areas Tamsoo, 
Effuenta and Mantraim, and the mines flooded and that the 
company has unfortunately not sufficient funds to open up the 
lower levels of the AVS/Fanti section of the mine. This section 
will be put on a reclamation basis. Reclamation involves the 
removal of pillars and equipment prior to the ultimate flooding 
of the mine.” 


Government Loan 


The letter from the company to the shareholders traced 
events which had led to the situation. It said that during the 
financial year ending September 30th, 1960, the company spent 
about £300,000 on the development of the mine, which was par- 
tially mitigated by the first instalment of a Ghana Government 
loan, amounting to £150,000 received in March, 1960. The 
results of the development programme were only partially 
successful. 


“Everything possible has been done by the company and 
its technical advisers to find a solution to the many problems,” 
said the statement. 


Mr. Kwaku Boateng, the Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting, replied to a comment in the London Times that 
the decision to close down the mines had been hastened by the 
30 per cent statutory wage increase last July, the Ghana 
Government’s refusal of financial help in meeting this increased 
bill and for the company’s efforts to develop the mines by 
searching for further ore deposits. “In fact,” said Mr. Boateng, 
“in so far as the Amalgamated Banket Areas are concerned, the 
Government agreed in 1959 to provide for three years an 
interest-free loan of £150,000 per year to assist in development. 
The first year’s payment has already been made to the company 
and they have been told that they can draw the second at any 
time. 


“As regards Bibiani (1927) Ltd., this company last year 
paid a 10 per cent dividend and the Government did not feel 
they were justified in giving them an interest-free loan or a 
subsidy as asked. 


“In the case of Bibiani, the board of directors is identical 
with that of Ashanti Goldfields and they share the same offices 
and secretary and the Government believes they are closely 
interlocked financially. 


‘Under these circumstances the Government considered 
that Ashanti Goldfields, which were making very high profits, 
should have offered to come to the assistance of Bibiani. There 
is a difference of opinion between the Director of Geological 
Surveys of the Ghana Government and the mining companies 
as to the availability of ore in the mines. 


‘This is to some degree supported by the following state- 
ment in the letter to the shareholders of the Amalgamated 
Banket Areas which was issued on January 24th and reads as 
follows: ‘The Board realise that in more favourable circum- 
stances the A.V.S./Fanti section would fully justify a continu- 
ance of operations for an indefinite period but unfortunately 
funds are not available to open up the lower levels of this 
section’.” 

















TREASURY T1794 2/44 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
TRADE, 


i3jth February, 196 


3 Gold G a 


I refer to my memorandum of Sth February, 
1961, referring to the state of the cold mining industry 
and the Mines (Abandonment) Bill. 


eeee 2s _Attachea for your information is a copy of 
memorandun toef/l Of ist February, i901, with attachments 
from the Australian High Commission in Accra. The 
memorancum refers to a conversation with the Attorney~ 
General of Ghana, who described the present dispute 
as simply the latest phase of the hard bargaining between 
the Government and mincs. 


This memorandum, with attachments, has becn sent 
to the Departments of Trade, Treasury and National 
Developmente 


(Maria King) es 
for the Secretarye.< « | 
. 3 ‘ ; a 
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AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSION, 
ACCRA. 


. | In reply quote Now. dbo dees 
Memorandum No......L a ate 


=" ah & 


| LOE I96t =f. : 
| at ta ”: ut. February, 1961. 


The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
GANBERRA, A.C.T. 


: G Indu 


Our memorandum 58 of 25th Jamary, 1961. 


Qe We are forwarding a copy of the Mines (Abandonment) Bill together 
with its accompanying memorandum. 


3. The Attorney-General of Ghana, Mr Geoffrey Bing, Q.G., made the 
following points in a conversation with the High Commissioner on 29th January, 
in defence of the Government's action: 


(a) Some American legislation relating to mining concessions was 
even more severe; 


(b) The Government refused to pay subsidies to the mining companies 
which were in effect to alleviate increased labour costs. 
Such a subsidy would be an unfortunate precedent and would be 
seized on by other companies operating in Ghana; 


(c) On the question of richer mines helping the poorer ones, the 
Government had appreciated the fact that different companies 
might have different shareholders and had attempted for that 
reason to trace the shareholding in the various mines, without 
success, as many of the shares were held by banks as nominees. 
The Government had told the mining companies that it would 
accept certificates from the banks to the effect that the 
shareholders in the several mines were not identical but no 
certificate had been forthcoming; 


(a) The present dispute was simply the latest phase in some hard 
commercial bargaining which had been going on between the 
Government and the mines for some years. 


Avathd 


(F.W.S. Milne) 
Third Secretary. 





MEMORANDUM 





This Bill is designed to safeguard the mineral reserves of Chana, 
Under the present law there is nothing to prevent the holder of a mining 
concession from closing down an underground working as soon as the holder 
thinks it has ceased to be surticiently profitable to continue the extraction 
of ore. When a working is closed down reclamation work is normally under 
taken. This involves removing (for the purpose of extraction of ore) the 
safety pillars which Support the mine, and the dismantling and removal of 
plant and machinery. The pumping operations which are required to keep the 


mine free from flooding also come to an end. The result is that the mine is 


i 


Shortly in a collapsed and flooded condition. The minerals remaining in the 12’: 
mine are thus lost, and the mine cannot be worked in the future even though aay 
the price of extracted mineral rises, or it becomes otherwise profitable, or 
expedient in the National interest, to work it again, In this way Ghana may 

lose the advantage of its mineral reserves unless steps are taken to control 

the closing of mines, 

Clause { makes it an offence for the holder of a mining concession to 
do any act ealculated to prejudice the future operation of an underground 
working unless he has the written consent of the Chicf Inspector of Mines. 

In considering applications for consent the Chief Inspector of Mines mst 
conply with directions given by a prescribed authority nominated by the Presi~ 


dent. Normally, consent would not be given unless the ore=-bearing deposits 
a 


was clear that the working could never again be operated on an economic basis, 
If a concession holder contravenes this restriction, a fine not exceeding 
£64 00,000 or, if the offence is a continuing one, not exceeding £61,000 a day, 
myy be imposed. In the case of corporations, any director, manager or officer 
of the corporation who, directly or indirectly, instigates or assist the con 
travention will be guilty of a second degree felony punishable with imprisor= 
ment up to 10 years, (Clause 4,) 

In order to prevent financial hardship to a concession holder who 
is required to maintain an underground working which has ceased to be profitable 
to him, clause 2 enabiies him to surrender his concession. This may be done 
where permission has been refused for the doing of an act which would prejudice 
the future operation of the working, or where six months have elapsed without 
consent; having been given or refused. In order to prevent marginal concessio:: 
being surrendered while highly profitable ones contime to be worked, the 
concession holder may, if he wishes to surrender a concession in respect of wich 
eonsent is refused, be required at the same time to surrender one or more of 


his ovher conecssiions, 


n 
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Where the ccncession holder is 2 company, any other company whose commercial 
interests are bound up with those of the concession holder may also be required 
to surrender one or more mining concessions if the first concession is to be 
surrendered. This is provided for by subsection (3) of the clause, the 
wording of which is taken from section 23 of the Concessions Ordinance 
(Cap.136). The need for this provision was felt by the British Colonial 
Administration as long ago as 1916, the date on which it was inserted in the 
Ordinance. 

Wherever a concession is surrender (whether because consent for 
closing has been refused or because surrender has been reouired as a condition 
for the surrender of some other concession) clause 3 gives the coneession holder 
@ right to compensation. This compensation will be equal to the net profit 
which the concession holder would have obtained if he had been permitted to 
extract the ore that was sufficiently worked at the date of surrender to be 
described as developed ore. If a surrender concession contains workings which, 
in the opinion of the Government, should not be closed down, the Government 
would negotiate with the concession holder for the purchase of the plant and 
machinery needed to keep the gine open and in working condition. Failing 
agreement, the powers conferred by the State Property and Contracts Act, 

4960 (C.A.6) would be used for this purpose, 

In order to forestall any attempt to defeat the object of this Bill 

by closing down workings before the -Act is passed, clause 7 makes the Act 


retrospective to the date of publication of the Bill, 


vusiaell's 





DRAFT OF A BILL 


ENTITLED 


THE MINES (ABANDONMENT) ACT, 1961 


AN ACT to regulate the abandonment of underground workings in mines. 


BE IT ENACTED by the President and the National Assembly in this present 


Parliament assembled as follows:- 


4. (4) A concession holder shall not do any of the following 
acts in relation to a mine without the written consent of the Chief 


Inspector of Mines:= 


(a) weaken, cut through, work or remove any safety 


pillar, or 


(b) cause or permit any underground working to become 
flooded, or 


(c) fail to maintain in efficient working condition any 
plant or machinery used in connection with underground 


operations, or 


(a) do any other act calculated to prejudice the future 


operation of any underground working. 


(2) In considering applications for consent under this section 
the Chief Inspector of Mines shall comply with directions given to him by 


the prescribed authority. 


Go 44) If a concession holder applies for consent under the 


preceding section and = 


(a) the Chief Inspector of Mines gives a written refusal 


of consent; or 


(b) six months elapse without written consent being given 
or consent being refused in writing, 
the holder may give notice to the prescribed authority that he wishes to 


surrender the concession. 


(2) The prescribed authority may require as a condition of the 
surrender that any other mining concession held by the same person be 
surrendered at the same time, but shall not otherwise refuse the surrender 


or impose conditions. 


(3) Where the holder is a body aorporate and it appears to the 
prescribed authority that the holder and any other body corporate holding 
a mining concession are so intimately related to each other in respect of 
a substantial unity of directorate, or financial control, or otherwise, that 
the commercial interests of both are in substance bound up with one another, 
he may treat them both as one person for the pusposes of the preceding sud: 


secclLon.s ee 


ecov gS; 


«ee 


3e Where a concession is surrendered in pursuance of a notice given 
under subsection (1) of the preceding section, or in compliance with a 
condition imposed under subsection (2) thereof, the holder shall be entitled 
to compensation equal to the net profit (if any) he could have obtained if 
he had been permitted to extract the developed ore and had retained the 
concession for a period after the date of surrender sufficient to enable it to 
be extracted. 


4. (4) A concession holder who contravenes section 1 of this Act shall 
be guilty of an offence and liable to a fine not exceeding £600,000 or, 
if the offence is a continuing one, toa a fine not exceeding £61,000 for each 


day on which the offence continucs, 


(2) Where a concession holder who contravenes section 1 of this Act 
is a body corporate, every director, manager or officer of the body corporate 
who, directly or indirectly, instigates of assists the contravention shall 
be guilty of a second degree felony. 

5. (4) In this Act "the prescribed authority" means the person nominated 


in that behalf by an executive instrument made by the President. 


| (2) This Act shall construed in accordance with the Mining Rights 
Regulation Ordinance (Cap.153) and the Mining Regularions; and Regulation 
205 (which requires an abstract of the Regulations to be posted up in mines) 
shall apply to sections 4 and 4 of this Act as it applies to an abstract of 
the Regulations, 


6, The President may by legislative instrument make regulations for 


carrying into effect the purpose of this Act. 


7+ This Act shall be deemed to have come into force on 24th January, 4961. 


(Oe me nme my ta ee eee mee mene me me eet ee ee Ee a Be re ee el beet ed mm re 


(ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING ON BEHALF OF THE 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE) 


24TH JANUARY, 1964 
Z0M/ 
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om MONDAY JANUARY 30 1961 


HANA & THE MINES 





Suspicions and Misgivings 
about the Ghana Government’s 
attitude to private enterprise 
which were only partially allayed 
by Dr. N rumah’s speech at the 
time of the nationalisation scare 
in the autumn have inevitably 
been revived by last week’s new 
mining legislation in Accra. In 
essence the new law imposes 
heavy penalties on any company 
which should decide to discon- 
tinue its mining operations with- 
out prior permission from the 

Overnment. And though the 
surrender of the relevant mining 
concession js apparently _ stil] 
admissible it can only be done 
at the risk of losing more profit- 
able concessions elsewhere, 

The Ghana Government has 
taken the right to deprive asso- 
ciated companies of their con- 
cessions in the event of any un- 
authorised decision to surrender 
uneconomic ones, This Particu- 
lar enactment is clearly directed 
towards the very profitable 
Ashanti mine. Ashanti shares 
its London Management with 
the Bibiani mine—one of the 
two Ghana Gold mines the 
announcement of whose impend- 
ing closure prompted the new 
legislation in Accra. 


Uneconomic 


To be fair the Ghana authori- 
ties have conceded that permis- 
sion to discontinue Operations 
will be granted where it can be 
shown that workable ore-bodies 
have been exhausted or that fur- 
ther mining would be inevitably 
and Permanently uneconomic. 
The technica] Position of the two 
mines is not altogether similar 
but the view in London is that 
both would be covered by these 
provisos. In the case of Bibiani 
it is a matter of the exhaustion 
of known ore bodies and the 
complete failure to find new 
Ones. In the case of Amalga- 
mated Banket the ore bodies are 
not in question; but their quality 
is so low that the company could 
now only carry on if it was pre- 
pared to do so at a loss. Costs 
were sharply increased by the 
Government's decision to Taise 
the minimum wage by a shilling 
an hour last summer. Only an 
increase in the price of gold 
would make it economic to go 
on digging gold at Amalgamated 

anket's mine, oy» | aX 

Very. possibly the Government 
and the mining companies will 
Manage to reach a compromise 
settlement. 
in Accra after the African wage 
increases last year that the 


It was being argued 






























Government would be obliged to | 
offer subsidies to the two com- 
panies because of its overriding 
concern for the volume of em- 
ployment affected, Now it seems 
more likely that the Bibiani 
closure will be accepted as in- 
evitable and that Amalgamated 
Banket will either be subsidised | 
or allowed to put its mine simply 
on a care and maintenance basis. 

The point here is that if the 
mine is abandoned and con- 
sequently flooded the cost of re- 
Opening it in the event of an 
increase in the gold price would 
be prohibitive. Whether it is 
worth backing an increase in the 
gold price in this way is of 
course another matter. 


Curious Pattern 


But whether or not some 
reasonably Satisfactory ¢com- 
promise can be reached, the inc1- 
dent is bound to have its effect 
on future investment decisions 
by foreign private enterprise in 
Ghana. A curious pattern is 
indeed beginning to emerge in 
the relations between the Ghana 
authorities and overseas business 
interests, Extreme Left-wing 
views involving talk of expro- 
priation and the like are periodic- 
ally expressed by apparently 
Tesponsible politicians or civil 
servants, 


Mr. John 
secretary of the T.U.C. and an 
ds extraordinary ” member of t 
Cabinet) and Mr. Amoako Atta 


these statements are almost in- 
variably followed—after a suit- 
able interval to allow them to 
sink in—by disclaimers; Dr. 
Nkrumah or his Finance Minis- 
ter, Mr. Gbedemah, informs the 
Press that the views expressed 

y Mr. So-and-so are private 
ones ,and not those of the 
Government. But it is curious 
that no check on these gentle- 
men's future utterances seems to 
be imposed as a result. 

In a sense, of course, that is a 
Private matter for Dr: Nkrumah 
himself. But the status of foreign 
business interests in Ghana is 
clearly of yery much wider con- 
cern. The case for attempting 
to introduce some form of in- 
surance against non-commercial] 
tisks, whatever the difficulties 
and despite the obvious limita- 
tions of any such scheme, 
appears to be very strong indeed, | 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Aw/MP 
779/2/ 
TRADE, 
TREASURY, 
NATIONAL DEVELCHIEN T. 


Attached for your information is a copy of memorandum No, 56 of 
25th January, 1961, fron the Australian Commission in Accra. You will 
the gold 


4964. The Bill seems to arise from the deliberate intention of dominating 
the foreign companies’ operations. 


2e This memorandum, with attachment, has been sent to the Departments 
of Trade, Treasury and National Development, 


Qlaris King) Ang 
for the Secretary 


or 
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25th January, 1961. 
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The Secretary, 
Department, of External Affairs, 
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The gold mining industry in Ghana is at present 
running into some difficulties;and two mining companies 
have recently announced their intention of closing down 
operations. 


2% Early in January Amalgamated Banket Areas Ltd. 
announced their intention of closing down three shafts in 
the Tarkwa area, because the ore reserves in those sections 
had proved insufficient to support profitable working. The 
position had been aggravated by the Government's measures 

to increase wages throughout Ghana with effect from July, 
1960, The Government had given the company financial 
assistance amounting to £G.150,000 in 1960, but was not 
prepared to continue this assistance. The company therefore 
proposed to remove all equipment from the three shafts and 
allow them to flood, while another section of the company's 
concession containing low-grade ore, which the company did 
n& have the resources to develop, would be put on a 
reclamation basis. About 1,200 workers, almost all Africans, 
would be retrenched immediately. 


3 On 18th January, it was announced that a second 
company, Bibiani (1927) Ltd. was to close down gradually, 
following losses incurred during the period, October - 
December, 1960, and would cease milling operations completely 
by October 1962, In the meantime the company would endeavour 
to obtain the maximam cash return possible. The company 
Stated that it had asked the Ghana Government for financial 
assistance to meet imreased costs, but its request had ben 
refused in December, 1960, when the Government stated that 
its policy was to give no further assistance to mining 
companies. Increased working costs, due again to the wage 
increases, had rendered a large proportion of the company's 
ore reserves unpayable, and expenditure on development had 
not disclosed any new ore body, or added sufficient new 

ore to replace tonnage mined from reserves. 


Le, The mine workers' union reacted vigorously to the 
suggested large scale dismissal of miners, and the "Ghanian 
Time" called on the Government to take over Amalgamated 
Banket Areas, and to discuss with all other foreign owned 
mining companies the possibility of joint ownership. 
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Ghana ‘“ Take-over ” Reports 
ét —Clarification Sought 


By Our Foreign Staff 


i i isi ing taken in London 
A very serious view—although a provisional one—was being 
esterday of the reported proposals for the take-over of foreign-owned commercial 


ead interests in Ghana. saint 
; r Official comment was withheld pending a clarification of the 
position from U.K. High Commission sources in Accra, In 
Whitehall the Commonwealth Relations Office would say no more 


than that no communication had : 
been received from the Ghana | the leading er - 
Government on the subject but Sela yo = all ailicenbhs 
that inquiries had been put in affected. Unilever (“Ltd”) at 
hand. 150s 9d were 2s higher, while 


es 2 99 | “N.V.” held at £9%. John Holt 
Minister “ Surprised (Liverpool) were steady at 13s 6d. 
The Ghana Finance Minister, 


In the London ene agg 
i ed an 
h, flew back to | market cocoa prices show 
oe Mois “Rep last night “to | average rise of around 1s 6d per 
sort things out,” with President 


cwt. Cocoa for December de- 
Nkrumah. “All I can say is that | livery was quoted at 212s 6d a 
I am very much surprised,” Mr. 


cwt. 
Gbedemah said at London Airport. A Mystery 


He intimated that he knew) Meanwhile it was not so much 
nothing about the takeover, saying | ip. scope of the proposals as the 
he had been away from Ghana degree to which they enjoyed 
since the beginning of August. “I | tne support of the Ghana authori- 


have sent a telegram to Dr. | ties which remained a mystery, 
Nkrumah advising him to issue a In other words, it was not clear 


Statement immediately confirming | whether they were still merely 
or denying the report,” said Mr. proposals—or. whether they’ had 
Gbedemah. been all but adopted as Govern- 

“An announcement of this sort | ment policy. The original report 
should not be made by a junior | from Accra stated simply that 
minister,” said Mr, Gbedemah. they would be “approved at the 

On the London Stock Ex- | first Cabinet meeting to be held 
change yesterday, the main move- | after President .. Nkrumah’s re- 
mnets traceable to the threat of | turn from the U.N. Assembly. 





i isation took place in the,| This assertion—or ~prediction— 
West Atican Gold share. market was attributed to the Ghana 
where prices were dull. Th i of Trade, Mr. F. D. K. 
largest fall, of 1s to 16s 6d, wa Goka, aa 


old Fields 





eis in Ashanti ~ 
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Ghana “Take-over ” Reports’: 





The President was certainly due 
back in Ghana from New York 
yesterday, although there was no 


confirmation that he had arrived 
late last night. But his attitude to 
the proposals is by no means neces- 
sarily a closed question. It may 
also be plausibly assumed that he 
would not react favourably to an 
attempt to present him with a fait 
accompli. 


The Proposals 


What seems to have happened 
during his absence in New York is 
that a consequential and left-wing 
roup in the governing Convention 

eoples Party has been trying to con- 
vert a set of proposals put up by the 
Ghana Chamber of Commerce into 
official Government policy, In is 
group perhaps the key figure is Mr. 
J. K, Tettegah (secretary-general of 
‘tthe Ghana T.U.C.) who has long 
been known for his pronounced left. 
wing views. What cannot be taken 
for granted is that Dr. Nkrumah will 


“ 


approve what Mr. Tettegah and his 
associates have been trying to do. 
The proposals, as they are under- 
stood in London and az they were 
originally reported last month, cover 
commercial—that is import-expart, 
retail and wholesale—interests only. 
Foreign-owned undertakings in the 
manufacturing and mining sectors will 
certainly not be affected. : 
Although the details of what is 
proposed are far from clear it seems 
that foreign commercial interests— 
and possibly all private enterprise in- 
terests in these fields—are liable to be 
taken over within a period of three 
or more years, In the matter of com- 
pensation the-suggestion is that this 
may be offered to the companies con- 
cerned on a “take it or leave it” 
basis, 
The only real guide to the policy 
the Government in all this came 
in the Budget speech of Mr. K. A. 
Gbdemah earlier this year. Mr. 
Gbdemah said that the Government 
was concerned to increase African 
poten ota in the commercial busi- 
ness of the country. But his remarks. 
fell far short of anything that has 


of 


appeared in the latest reports from London that the Ghana authorities 


Accra. 


U.K. Investment 


It is estimated by the West Africa 
Committee—a body to which virtu- 
ally all U.K. interests operating in the 
country are affiliated—that the total 
book value of U.K. assets in Ghana 
is at least £100m. It would be a 
reasonable guess that concerns likely 
to be affected by the take-over pro- 
posals account for between £20m. or 
£30m. of the total. 

_ Probably at least half of this latter 
figure would be accounted for by 


United Afrjea Company, the Unilever 


subsidiary. But John Holt, the 
Liver ool concern, is also fairly 
heavily involved. French and Swiss 


companies are engaged in commercial 
business in the country. Their stake 
is not known but it is certainly 
smaller than the United Africa Com- 
pany’s. 


Cocoa Market 


Quite apart from these particular 
€-Over proposals it is believed in 




















may be about to squeeze foreign 
interests out of their remaining share 
of the cocoa buying business, and that 
they may take steps in the fairly near 
future to establish a cocoa market in 
Accra. On the cocoa buying side 
foreign interests have in fact been 
losing ground to the local co-opera- 
tives for some considerable time. 
Indeed, it is understood that onl 
Cadbury, Fry, and Nestlé are still 
Operating in this field, and on a 
rather token basis. 


_For the rest, the suggestion that 
Ghana cocoa should be sold on an 
Accra market rather than in London 
is an old one. There have been 
intermittent discussions about the 
possibility of — setting up such a 
market, and the appropriate people 
have been consulted about telex 
services and the like. However, there 
ave been no very recent develop- 
ments in this matter and it is felt 
that although Ghana produces } 
roughly 30 per cent. of the world’s 
cocoa the establishment of a p= gd 
market there is still a long way off. 
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27th August, 1959. 


GHANA 3 INDUSTRY 


The Australian High Commission at Accra has advised that 
the Ghana Minister of Commerce and Industry has set up a Committee to 
examine the re-organisation of the purchase, sale and export of timber, 


2° The membership of the Committee is as followst~ 


Mr. EeReA. de Unger, 
legal Adviser, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, - Chairman. 


Mr. Charles Ocansey, 
Chief Accountant, Cocoa Marketing Board « Member, 


Mr. WeE. Ryan, 
General Manager, 
National Timber Company Ltd, = Member. 


Mr. A. Foggie, I.5.0,, 
Chief Conservator of Forests « Member, 


Mr. Je Dumbreck , MBE, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Minister of Finance ~ Member 


Mr. GeCeA. Odoi, 
Assistant Commissioner for Commerce, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry = Secretary. 


The Committee's terms of reference are: 


to prepare a report on the detailed functioning of a 
proposed Timber Marketing and Export Board with special 
reference to its ef“ect upon overseas investment in the 
Ghana Timber Industry. 


5. - The statement was made in answer to a question concerning the 
likely success of Ghana as a bauxite producer in the world mariet, in 
view of the fact (as it was claimed) that the Soviet Union and Ceecho- 
slovakia produced between them nearly 4,000,000 tons of bauxite a year, 
which they sold more cheaply than any other nation, 


66 The Parliamentary Secretary also said that the Soviet Union 
did not supply bauxite to Ghana's traditional market, the United Kingdom, 
on any large scale, and was therefore not in competition with Ghana's 
present exports. As it was difficult to verify the statement that the 
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The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 


CANBERRA, A.G.T. 





Ghana - Bauxite Industry. : 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Commerce 

and Industries said in the National Assembly on llth August that 

there pid | serves of bauxite of accepted quality to support 

a substan stry in Ghana, Such an industry was technically 


feasible and. would be a low cost producer, comparable to other low . 
cost, producing areas of the world. : 


Qe This was stated in answer to a question concerning the 
likely success of Ghana as a bauxite producer in the world market, 

in view of the fact (as it was claimed) that the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia produced between them nearly 4,000,000 tons of bauxite 
a year, which they sold more cheaply than any other nation, 


3. The Parliamentary Secretary also said that the Soviet 
Union did not supply bauxite to Ghana's traditional market, the 
United Kingdom, on any large scale, and was therefore not in 


competition with Ghana's present exports. As it was difficult to 


verify the statement that the U.S.S5.R. sold its bauxite more cheaply 
than any other nation, no reliable assessment could be made of the 
competition which an expanded bauxite industry in Ghana might face 


from the USSR. | 
Lis lone 


(F. We S. Milne) 
Third Secretary. 
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14th May, 1959 


The Secretary, 
Department of Labour & National Service, 
125 Swanston Street, 


MELBOURNE, Vice 
Ghana ~ Industrial Kelations Act 


I enclose for your information a copy of memorandum No.1&8 
of 24th April, 1959, from the Australian High Commission in Accra. 
This memorandum describes and discusses the new Industrial Relations 
Act, which affects a large proportion of Ghana's workers. 





(J.WeC. Cumes) ye 


for the Secretary 
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24th April, »ahI59 e 


The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
GANBERRA, A.C.T. .* | 


Industrial Relations Act. 


| | This Bill was introduced into Parliament late in 1958 
‘and received final approval on the 20th December. The Act is very 
restrictive in its provisions and is clearly designed to keep the 
labour movement, such as it is, well under Government control. The 
terms of the Act prohibit Civil Servants and other Government employees, — 
who form a large proportion of the working force, from taking strike 
action and from forming trade unions. It provides machinery for the 
compulsory settlement of disputes, and those non-—Government employees 
who are still in theory permitted to take strike action will, before 
being able to do so, have to pass through several complicated 
processes which will eventually make strikes ineffective, It is 
daid down that any union contemplating a strike mst give four weeks 
notice and within that period, the Minister of Ieabour has power to 
send the dispute to arbitration. The findings of the arbitration will, 
subject to the Minister's comments, be final, The Bill also provides - 
for the reorganisation of the Trade Uhion Congress, which will in’. 
future be formed of twenty four major unions organised on a national .. 
basis. This will involve mergers of many of the existing small 
unions which mimber over 100 at the moment. The President of the 
T.U.C. said recently that each of the twenty four unions would have 
@ membership of at least’ 10,000 and with trained, full time officers. 
Also there would be one national membership card for all workers. 


rs Vii The Act places the Ghana labour movement directly under the 
control of the Minister of Iabour. All rules made by the T.U.C. will 
have to receive the prior approval of the Minister of Lebour and if 
at any, time it appears that the T.U.C. has taken any action "not 
conducive to the public good or if any of its funds are improperly 

' used, the Government can by order direct that all the assets of the 

Congress be transferred and vested in a Receiver and held by him." 

All the Congress funds are to be directly controlled by the Minister 

- who will have to sanction expenditures, Bee ae 


De According to Government spokesmen, the justification of 
, the new structure is that it will prevent the arbitrary use of power . 
by the employers and will safeguard, working conditions. It would — 
appear mich more likely to prevent the use of any power except by fa 
the Government. An article in the "Ghana Times" » & pro-C,.P.P,. paper, 
which, incidentally, is headlined "Strike Action not illegal" states 
‘that ¢ *s major task is now to achieve economic ‘independence, 
'» Frequent strikes, if permitted, would impair economic stability, 
While denying that ‘strike action is illegal, the article suggests 
that strike action is not necessary to settle any dispute and that. | 
unity (even if it’has to is what-is important, - 
» Dre the labour force who | 
new legislation > 
who are acting this 





“i mh /2 








he The Minister for Iabour has stated that the C.P.P. and the 
T.U.C. are one; in other words, the T,U.C. is to be the instrument 
for exerting Party control over all workers and will act only as a 
mouthpiece of Government policy, The Government clearly intends to 
have a well-—disciplined and submissive labour force under its control 


for undertaking the Second Five Year Plan, 


(F, We S. Milne) 
Acting High Commissioner, 


CONFIDENT 
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48th Mareh, 1958. 





Enclosed for your information is a copy of memorandum No, 49 
3rd March, 1958, from the Australian Nigh Commission in Accra, cawerning 
investication into concessions for mining operations, oil ani timber 
Ghana, 


is being sent, with enclosure, to the 


This memorandum 
Departments of Treasury, National Development, Trade end Primery Intustey. 


(Ded. Manro) Me 
for the Secretary. 
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The Secretary, Bae ie ‘ 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA. A,C okie : | 




















Ghana, Economic - Foreign Concessions. : 
ess : On 24th February, the Government published | 
an Extraordinary Gazette nominating a Commission of 5 members 
to. enquire into concessions for minin Operations of any. 
description and for oil or timber in Ghana, The Chairman is | 
Mr. Kwaku Boateng, an Accra lawyer. The members are Mr, Charles 
Ocansey, Mr, Ben Botchey, Mr, Dominic Kofi Blay and Mr. Roman 
Joseph Henry f Lands, Mr, | 


Pogucki, the Acting Commissioner o : 
M. G. Gilbert, an Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of Trade, + 
will be Secretary. The terms of reference are briefly:- aa 


dy te Ee fo enquire by examination of relevant 
artis aa documents and by taking evidence, | 
ait relating to the terms under which 
ME concessions are at present held, 
Ay (12) + To determine the consistency of such 
© Piha: Be concessions with equity and with the 
51h OS present profitability of the industries. 
fork > : concerned, and | 
poor (iii) Enquire into the extent of any unexphoibéed. 


concessions and to ascertain when the — 
concessionaires propose to begin work, 


26 The Commissioners have been. instructed to open 
their enquiry on the 7th March and will hold: sessions at Accra, 
Kumasi, Oda, Obuasi, Tarkwa, and such other places as may be 
determined by the Commissioners, The Commission is to report on 
or before 10th September next, and is to include recommendations 
for the general review of concessions, 


country. The first is held by Ashanti Gold Mining Corporat 
and the second by the Tarkwa group of interests. The Chair 
of this latter group was on my aircraft from London. He ¢t 
me that his object was to persuade the Ghana Government to 
gold mining subsidies or taxation concessions, on the lines 
of those available in Canada and Australia, but it seems pos 
that the appointment of this Commission may have been a mor 
immediate cause of his journey. | te 


Le _._ The Ashanti Gold Mining Corporation, one 
the largest London-held gold mining concessions in Africa 
headed by Sir Edward Spears whose name will be familiar { 
from his work in France’ at fhe time of the collapse in 19 
during his. subsequent appointment in the Middle East, He. 
of course, well@lnown to the Minister. It may be of some 
significance that his name came up atthe first official 
I had in Accra, When I Called: on): Mr Bah * (ake s eee ee a 










Department of Defence and External Affairs, he spoke of te 
criticism of the Ghana Government which had been appearing 
steadily in thé™London’ Daily Telegraph". He alleged that 
Sir Edward Spears, whose interests were not well served by 
the advent of independence, was behind what he described as 
the Daily Telegraph's th gore ag sic and expressed the view 

Ss 


that Sir Edward was anxious to discredit the Ghana Government 


whenever possible, 


6 Earlier in February the Government 

announced that a Committee was to be set up to consider all 
proposals made by landowners for granting new timber | 
concessions in various reserves and to make recommendations 

on these proposals to the Government. The Statement said 

that the Government had been considering the best way of 
controlling the granting of timber concessions and leases 

in areas in which concessions and leases had not already been 
granted, in order to ensure that concessions were not monopolized 
by a few firms. At present the granting of concessions and 
leases rests entirely with the landowner, subject to confirmation 
by the local authorities concerned. The Governmenthas therefore 
decided that in future landowners and local authorities should 

be required to inform the Government in advance of any future 
concessions in various reserves which they propose to grant, 

and no concessions shall be valid unless and until the 
Government's approval has been obtained, It would appear that 
this move regarding timber concessions might be directed at 

the chiefs and their control as landowners of timber reserves, 


y i 


gh Commissioner, 
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